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f-zf-mz PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION OF TYTLEfi's ELEMENTS OF HISTORY. 

A HE following Woik contains the Outlines of a course of 
Lectures on General History, delivered for many years in the 
University of Edinburgh, and receive*! with a portion of the. 
puhlic approbation amply sufficient to compensate the labours 
of the Author. He began to compose these Element* prin- 
cipally with the view of furnishing an aid to the students at* 
tending those Lectures ; but soon conceived, that by giving 
a little more amplitude- to their composition, he might render 
the Work of more genera) utility. As now given to the Pub- 
lic, he would wiUiogly flatter hjmseljf, it may be not only ser- 
viceable to Youth, in furnishing a regular plan for the prose- 
cution of this moat important Study, but useful even to those 
who have acquired a competent knowledge of General Hista* 
vy from the perusal of the Works of detached Historians, and 
-who wish to methodize that knowledge, or even to refresh 
their memory on material facts and the order of events. 

In the composition of these Elements, the Author has en- 
deavoured to unite with the detail of fects so much of reflec- 
tion, as to aid the mind in the formation of rational views, of 
the causes and consequences of events, as well as of the po- 
licy of the actors ; but he has anxiously guarded against that 
speculative refinement which has sometimes entered into 
works of this nature ; which, professing to exhibit the Phi- 
losophy or the Spirit of History, are more, fitted to display 
the writer's ingenuity as a Theorist, or his talents as a Rhe- 
torician, than to instruct the Reader in the more useful 
knowledge of Historical Facts. 

As the progress of the Human Mind forms a capital object 
in the study of History, the State of the Arts and Sciences, 
t^e Religion, Laws, Government, and Manners of Nations, 
are material parts, even in an elementary work of this na- 
ture. The History of Literature is a most important article 
in this study. The Author has therefore epdeavoure^ to 
give to each of these topics its due share of attention ; and 
in that view, they are separately treated, in distinct sections, 
at particular periods. "O f the defects of this Wojrk the 
Author is more sensible than perhaps any other person can 
be. Of any merits it may possess beyond those of simpli- 
city and perspicuity, those are the best judges vyb<> have an 
extensive knowledge of the subject, and who know the dif- 
ficulty of giving general views, and of analysing a science so 
comprehensive and complicated as UjyivERsij/ JJjstory. 

ALEX. ERASER TYTLER. 

Edinburgh f April 1601,. 
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1 . X HE value of any science is to be estimated according 
to its tendency to promote improvement, either in private 
• virtue, or in those qualities which render man extensively 
u seful in society.— Some objects of pursuit have a secondary * 
utility ; in furpishing rational amusement, which, relieving 
the mind at intervals from the fatigue of serious occupation, 
invigorates and prepares it for fresji exertion. It is the per- 
fection of any science, to unite these advantages, to promote 
the advancement of public and private vjrtue, and to supply 
such a degree of amusement, as to supersede the necessity 
of recurring to frivolous pursuits for the sake of relaxation. 
Under this description falls the science of History. 

2. History, says Dionysius of Haiicarnassus, is " Philo- 
sophy teaching by examples." The superior efficacy of 
example to precept is universally acknowledged. — All the 
laws of morality and rules of conduct are verified" by ,.exr 
perience, and are constantly submitted u to iis,te^t and exami- 
nation. History, which adds to our <own experience an im- 
mense treasure of the exffcerjqnqe of others, furnishes 
innumerable proofs, by which we pay mrify all the pre- 
cepts of morality and of prudence. '.,' J ' 

3. History, besides its general ady^Eu^tages, .has^a disj[in£t 
species of utility to different men, according . to, wiejr sivsrel 
ranks in society, and. occupations liti life. 

4. In this country, itis^ig&spejisable duty of every man 
of liberal birth to be acquainted, in a certain .degree, with 
the science of Pplitics ; ' and ftistoVy is the school of Poli- 
tics. It opens to us the springs of Ionian *#•¥$ > $ e ? au ? e 3 
of the rise, grandeur, revolutions, and fall of empires. It 
points out the ^reciprocal influence of government and' of 
national manners : it dissipates the prejudices, nourishes the 
love of our country, and directs to the best means of its 
improvement : it illustrates equally the blessings of political 
union, and the miseries of faction ; the danger, on the on* 
hand, of uncontrolled liberty, and, on the other, the debas- 
ing influence of despotic power. 

5. It is necessary that the study of History should be 
prosecuted according to a regular plan ; for this science, 
more perhaps than any other, is liable to perversion from ite 
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proper use. With some it is no better than an idle amuse- 
ment ; with others it is the food of vanity ; with a third class 
it fosters the prejudices of party, and leads to 'political bi- 
gotry. It is dangerous for those who, even with the best in- 
tentions, seek for historical knowledge, to pursue the study 
without a guide ; for no science has been, so little methodis- 
ed. The sources of prejudice are infinite ; and the mind of 
youth should not be left undirected amidst the erring, the 
partial, and contradictory representations of Historians. 
Besides the importance of being able to discriminate truth 
from falsehood, the attention ought to be directed only to 
useful truths.— Much danger arises from the perusal of me- 
moirs, collections of anecdotes, &c. ; for many of those 
works exhibit the most depraved pictures, weaken our 
confidence in virtue, and present the most unfavourable 
views of human nature. 

6. There are many difficulties which attend the attempt 
of forming a proper plan of study,, and giving an instruc- 
tive view of General History. Utility is to be reconciled with 
amusement, prejudices are to be encountered, variety of 
taste to be consulted, political opinions balanced, judgment 
and decision exercised on topics keenly controverted. The 
proposer of such a plan ought, therefore, to be possessed 
equally of firmness of mind, and moderation of sentiment. 
In many cases he must abandon popularity for the calm ap- 
probation of his own conscience. Disregarding every par- 
tial and inferior consideration, he must direct his view 
solely to the proper end of all education, The forming of 
good men, and of good citizens. 

7. The object and general purpose of the following 
Course, is to exhibit a progressive view of the state of 
mankind, from the earliest ages of which we -have any 
authentic accounts, down to the close of the 17th century, 
— to delineate the origin of states and of empires, the great 
outlines of their history, the revolutions which they have un- 
dergone, the causes which have contributed to their rise and 
grandeur, and operated to their decline and extinction. 

For these purposes it is necessary to bestow particular at- 
tention on the manners of nations, their laws, the nature of 
their governments, their religion, their intellectual improve- 
ments, and their progress in the arts and sciences. 
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IHro opposUe^etJu^s have been followed in giving Academical Lecture* 
on the study of History : the one exhibiting a strict shronoJogreal arrange" 
ment of events, upon the plan ef TtursjdbnCTBnttojnaej (he ether a series 
of disquisitions on the various, headaor title* of pqhhc law* and the doctrine* 
of politics; illustrated by examples drawn from ancient and modern his- 
tory. — Both these method* are liable to objection : The former furnishes 
only a dry chronicle of events, which nothing connects together mat the or- 
der of time : The latter is insejfccient for the most impoKtatit purposes of 
history, tbe tracing events tp their causes, the detection of the springs of 
human actions, the display of the progress .of society, and .of the rise and 
fall of states and empires : Finally* by confining Juatory to the exemptinea- 
tioa of the doctrines of politics, we lose its effect as a school of morals. 

In t!*e following Lectures, we hold a middle course between these- ex- 
tremes, and endeavour, by remedying the imperfection oC each, to unite, if 
possible, the advantages of both. 

While so much reord ia had to Chronology as is necessary lor showing 
the progress of mankind in society, and communicating just ideas of the 
state of the world in all the different ages to which authentic history ex- 
tends, we shall, in the delineation of the rise and fall of empires, and their 
revolutions, pay more attention to tbe connection of Sutnect U»o that of 
Time. 

In this view, we must reject the common method of arranging General 
History according to epochs, or eras. 

When the world is viewed at any period, either of ancient or of modern 
history, we generally observe one nation or empire predominant, to whom 
all the rest bear, as it were, an under part, and to whose history we fino" 
that the principal events In the annals of other nations may he referred from 

to exhibit to view as the principal object, whose history therefore ia to he 
more fully delineated, while the rest are only incidentally touched when 
they come to have a natural connection with the principal. 

The Jewish history, belonging to a different department of academical 
education, enters not into the plan of these Lectures ; though we often re- 
sort to the sacred writings for detached facts illustrativetjpf the manners of 
ancient nations. ,- 

In the ancient world, among the profane nations, the Greeks are the ear- 
liest people who make a distinguished figure, and whose history is at the 
same time authentic. 

Tbe Greeks owed their civilization to the Egyptians and Phoenicians. The 
Grecian history is therefore properly introduced by a abort account of 
these nations, and of the Assyrians, their rivals, conquered at one time by 
the Egyptians, and conquerors afterwards of them in their turn. 

Rise of the independent states of Greece, and singular constitution of the 
two great Republics of Sparta and Athens. 

The war of Greece with Persia induces a short account pf the preceding 
periods of the history -of that nation, the rise of the Persian monarchy, the 
nature of its government, manners, and religioo. ' 

The Grecian history is pursued through all the revolutions of the nation, . 
till Greece becomes a province of the Roman empire. 

Political reflections applicable to tbe history of the states of Greece- 
Progress of the Greeks in the Arts.— Of the Greek Poets, Historians, Phi- 
losophers. 

Rome, after the conquest of Greece, becomes the leading object of atten- 
tion. 

Origin of the Romans. — Nature of their government under the Kings.-" 
Easy substitution of the consular for the regal dignity. — Subsequent changes 
in the constitution. — Progress to a democracy. — Extension of the Roman 
arms.— Conquest of Italy.— -Wars with foreign nations. 
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iWlWic wars open a collateral view to the history of Carthage ami of 

Success of the Roman arms in Asia, Macedonia, aud Greece. — Opufenee 
of the republic from her conquests, and corruption of her manners.— The 
civil wars, and ruin of the common wealth, 

Particulars which mark the gen iu a and national spirit of the Romans; 
Education,— -Laws, Literary character,— Art of war, — Public and private 
manners. '• 

Rome tinker the Emperors:—- Artful policy by which the first Emperors 
disguised^ their absolute authority j — Decline of the ambitious character of 
the Romans fpEasy submission to the loss of civil liberty j— The military 
spirit purposely abased by the Emperors ; — The Empire divided becomes a 
languid body, without internal vigour j— The Gothic nations pour down 
from the ftorth ;*— Italy conquered successively by the Heruli, Ostrogoths, 
and Lombards ;— Extinction of the Western Empire. 

The manners^ genius, laws, and government of the Gothic nations, form 
.an Trap or fati t object of inquiry, from their influence on the manners and 
policy of the modern European kingdoms. 



Is J he delineation of Modern History, the leading objects of Attention are 
more various; the scene is oftener changed : nations, too, which for a 
while occupy the chief attention, become tor a time subordinate, and after- 
wards re-assume their rank as principal ; yet the same plan is pursued as 
in the department of Ancient History j the picture is occupied only by dhe 
great object at a time, to which all the rest hold an inferior rank, and are 
taken notice of only .when connected with the principal. 
.. Vpon the fall of the Western Empire, the Saracens are the first who 
distinguish themselves by the extension of their conoue&ts, and the splen- 
dota of their dominion. w 

While the Saracens extend their arms in the East and in Africa, a hew 

ftipyire of the \frfiti is founded by Charleinagne.-^llie rise and pi-Ogress of 

the, jaaooarcby of the Frauks.--The origin or the Feudal system. —State of 

4 the European manners in the age of Charlemagne. — Government, Arts and 

Sciences, Literature. 

, , As collateral, objects of attention, we survey the remains of the Roman 
Empire in the $ast : the conquests and settlements of the Normans ; the 
foundation and progress of the temporal dominion of the church of Rome ; 
eonqaest of Spam & the Saracens- 

, ; . The cononest of Endand by the Normans solicits our attention (o the 
history of Britain. Betroepee'tive view of the British history, from its ear- 
;l^St Period to the end of the Anglo-Saxon government in 'England .—6b- 
,^iw«tW>A.pMbe .government, laws^ and fanners, jof the Anglo-Saxons. 
, QoUjsteral yiei* # fhe ata{e of, trie c^tjnei^al kingdoms at Europe during 
,tfte. nifttb,, tentfL and eleventh centuries.—; France under ^Ke^apetiftn race 
of monarch* Cooquests of the, Ktemansm Italy and SicUv.— state pf the 
.jftartherft kingdoms of Europe.— T/b* jpaetern eropire.r-&np>re of Ger- 
ttWT—IHspu^esyfsuprei^y between the ropes and the Emperors,. 
,. Thfr history of Biptajp still the principal object Jof attention— England 
.Under the kings of jtf# Norman lme^aaduie first princes of the Plantagenet 
branobv»~The conquest of Ireland under Henry. it jntrocjuce* an anticipat- 
ed progressive view of the political connection -between Inland and Ire- 
land down to the present time.— As we proceed in the delineation of the 
British history, we note particularly those circumstances which mark the 
growth of the English constitution. 

At this period all the kingdoms of Europe join in the Crusades. — A brief 
account is given of those enterprises, — Moral and political effects of the 
Crusades on the nations of Eorope.—Orfgit of Chivalry, and flse of Roman- 
tic Fiction. 

Short connected sketch of the state of the European nations after the 
Crusades.— Rise of the hqnse of Austria.— Decline of the Feudal govern 
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After Menes or Oziris, Egypt appears to have been divid- 
ed into four dynasties, Thebes, Thin, Memphis, and Ta- 
ni3, and the people to have attained a considerable -degree 
of civilization : But a period of barbarism succeeded un- 
der the Shepherd-kings, subsisting for the space of some 
centuries, down to the age of Sesostris (1650 B. C), who 
united the separate principalities into one kingdom, regulat- 
ed its policy with admirable skill, and distinguished himself 
equally by his foreign conquests, and by his domestic admin- 
istration. 



II. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE NATURE OF THE FIRST GOVERN- 
MENTS, AND ON THE LAWS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, AND SCIENCES 
OF THE EARLY AGES. 

• § 1. The earliest Government is the Patriarchal, which 
subsists in the rudest periods of society. 

The patriarchal government leads by an easy progress to 
-the monarchical. 

The first monarchies must have been very weak, and 
their territory extremely limited. The idea of security 
precedes that of conquest. In forming our notions of the 
extent of the first monarchies, we are deceived by the 
word King, which, according to modern ideas, is connected 
with an extent - of territory, and a proportional power.- — 
The kings in Scripture are no more than the chiefs of tribes. 
There/ \fre five kings in the vale of Sodom. Joshua de- 
feated in his wars thirty-one kings, and Adonizedec three- 
score and ten. " - ^ 

The regal office was m all probability at first elective. 
The transmission of the sceptre to the heir of the last mon- 
arch, arises in time, from the experience of the mischiefs 
attending frequent elections, and the disorders occasioned 
by ambitious men aspiring at that dignity. 

The first ideas of conquest must have proceeded from a 
people in the state of shepherds, who, necessarily changing 
their pastures, would probably make incursions on the ap- 
propriated territory of their neighbours. Such were the 
Arabian or Phoenician invaders, who, under the name of 
Shepherd-kings, conquered Egypt. But kingdoms so found- 
ed could have little duration. Laws, and good policy, es- 
sential tftthe stability of kingdoms, are the fruit of intellec- 
tual refinement, and arise only in a state of society con- 
siderably advance4 in civilization. 
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The progress from barbarism to civilization is slow -, 
because every step in the progress is the result of necessity, 
after the experience of an error, pr the strong feeling of 
a want. 

§ 2. Origin of Laws. — Certain political writers have 
supposed, that in the infancy of society penal laws must 
have been extremely mild. We presume the contrary to 
have been rather the case ; as- the more barbarous the, 
people, the stronger must be the bonds to restrain them : 
and history confirms the supposition, in the ancient laws of 
the Jews, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and Gauls. 

Among the earliest laws of all states are those regarding 
marriage ; for the institution of marriage is coeval with the 
formation of society. The first sovereigns of all states are 
said to have instituted marriage ; and the earliest laws pro- 
vided -encouragements to matrimony. 

Among the ancient nations, the husband purchased his 
wife, by money, or personal services. Among the Assyri- 
ans the marriageable women were put up to auction ; and the 
price obtained for the more beautiful was assigned as a dow- 
ry to the more homely. 

The Laws of Succession aye next in order to those of 
marriage. The father had the absolute power in the divi- 
sion of his estate. But primogeniture was understood to 
confer certain rights. 

Laws arise necessarily and imperceptibly from the condi- 
tion of society ; and each particular law may be traced from 
the state of manners, or the political emergency which gave 
"it birth. Hence we perceive the intimate connection be- 
tween history and jurisprudence, and the light which they 
must necessarily throw upon each other. The laws of a 
country are best interpreted from its history ; and its uncer- 
tain history is best elucidated by its ancient laws. 

§ 3, Earliest Methods of authenticating Contracts, — Be- 
fore the invention of writing, contracts, testaments, sales, 
marriages, and the like, were transacted in public— The 
Jewish and the Grecian histories furnish many examples. 
Some barbarous nations authenticate their bargains by ex* 
changing symbols or tallies.-— The Peruvians accomplished 
most of the purposes of writing by knotted cords of vari- 
ous colours termed, Qwtpos. — The Mexicans communicated 
intelligence to a distance by painting. — Other nations used 
an abridged mode of painting, or hieroglyphics. — Before the 
use of writing, the Egyptians used hieroglyphics for trans- 
mitting and recording knowledge : After writing, they e 
ployed it for veiling "or concealing it from the vulgar* 
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§ 4. Method* for recording Historical Facts> and publish- 
ing Laws.' — Poetry and song were the first vehicles of 
history, and the earliest mode of promulgating laws. The 
songs of the hards record a great deal of ancient history : 
the laws of many of the ancient nations were composed 
in verse. 

Stones rude and sculptured, tumuli and mounds of earth, 
are the monuments of history among a barbarous people ; 
and columns, triumphal arches, coins, and medals, among a 
more refined. — These likewise illustrate the progress of 
manners and of the arts. 

§ 5. Religious Institutions. — Among the earliest institu- 
tions of all nations, are those which regard religious worship. 
The sentimentof religion i&deeply rooted in the human mind. 
An uninstructed savage will infer the existence oi a God, and 
his attributes, from the general order and mechanism of na- 
ture ; and even its temporary irregularities lead to religious 
veneration of the unknown Power which conducts it. 

Before conceiving the idea of a Being utterly impercep- 
tible to his senses, a savage would naturally seek that Being 
in the most striking objects of sense to which he owed his 
most apparent benefits. The sun, extending his beneficial 
influence over all nature, was among the earliest objects of 
worship. The fire presented a symbol of the sun. The 
other celestial bodies naturally attracted their share of ven- 
eration. 

The symbolical mode of writing led to many peculiarities 
of the idolatrous worship of the ancient nations. Animals* 
symbolical of the attributes of Deity, became gods them- 
selves. The same god, represented by different animals, 
was supposed to have changed himself into different forms. — 
The gratitude and veneration for men whose lives had been 
eminently useful, joined to the belief of the soul's inimorta- 
lity, led to the apotheosis of heVoes. — Many excellent re- 
flections on idolatry and polytheism are found in the book 
called The Wisdom of Solomon. 

The priesthood was anciently exercised by the chief or 
monarch ; but as an empire became extensive, the monarch 
exercised this office by bis delegates ; and hence an addi- 
tional source of veneration for the priesthood. The priests 
were the framers and the administrators of the laws. 

§ 6. Arts and Sciences of the Ancient Nations. — The 
useful arts are the offspring of necessity ; the sciences are 
the fruit of ease and leisure. The construction of huts, 
of weapons of war, and of bunting, are the earliest arts. 
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Agriculture is not practised till the tribe becomes stationary, 
and property is defined and secured. 

The Sciences arise in a cultivated society, where indivi- 
duals enjoy that leisure which invites to study and specula- 
tion. The priests maintained in that condition by the 
monarch, were the earliest cultivators of science. The 
Egyptian science was confined to the priests. Astronomy, 
which is among the earliest of the sciences, owed its origin 
probably to superstition. Medicine was among the early 
sciences. All rude nations have a pharmacy of their own, 
equal in general to their wants. Luxury, creating new and 
more complex diseases, requires a profounder knowledge 
of medicine, and of the animal economy. 



III. 

OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

1. A great portion of the knowledge and attainments of 
the ancient nations, and by consequence of those of the mo- 
derns, is to be traced to Egypt. The Egyptians instructed 
the Greeks ; they performed the same office to the Ro- 
mans ; and the two latter have transmitted . much of that 
knowledge to the world of which we are in possession at 
this day.* 

2. The antiquity of this empire, though we give no credit 
to the chronicles of Manetho, must be allowed to be very 
great. — The Mosaic writings represent Egypt, about 430 
years after the flood, as a flourishing and well regulated - 
kingdom. — The nature of the country itself affords a pre* 
sumption of the great antiquity of the empire, and its early 
civilization. — From the fertilizing effects of the waters of the 
Nile, it is probable that agriculture would be more early 
practised there, than in regions less favoured by nature. — ' 
The periodical inundations of the Nile are owing to the va- 
pours of the Mediterranean condensed on the mountains of 
Ethiopia. 

3. The government ofEgypt was a hereditarymonarchy . — 
The powers of the Monarch were limited by constitutional 
laws ; yet in many respects his authority was extremely des- 
potic al. — the functions of the Sovereign were partly civil and 
partly religious. — The King had the chief regulation of all 
that regarded the worship of the gods ; and the priests, con- 

* For the supposed origin of Egyptian wience, see Part U. Sect. 50. 

3* 
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sidered as his deputies, filled all the offices of state. They 
were both the legislators and the civil judges ; they impos* 
ed and levied the taxes, and regulated weights and measures. 
— The great national tribunal was composed of thirty 
judges, chosen from the three principal departments of the 
empire. — The administration of justice was defrayed by the 
Sovereign, and, as parties were their own advocates, was no 
burden upon the people. — The penal laws of Egypt were 
uncommonly severe. — Female chastity was most rigidly 
protected. — Funeral rites were not conferred but after a 
scrutiny into the life of the deceased, and by a judicial de- 
cree approving of his character. The characters even of 
the Sovereigns were subjected to this enquiry. 

There was an extraordinary regulation in Egypt regard- 
ing the borrowing of money. The borrower gave in pledge 
the body of his father, and was deprived of funeral rites if 
he failed to redeem it. 

Population was encouraged by law ; and every man was 
bound to maintain and educate the children bosn to him of 
his slaves. 

4 The manners of the Egyptians were very early formed* 
They had a singular attachment to ancient usages ; a dislike 
to innovation ; a jealousy and abhorrence of strangers. 

5. They preceded most of the ancient nations in the 
knowledge of the useful arts, and in the cultivation of the 
sciences. — Architecture was early brought to great perfec- 
tion. — Their buildings, the pyramids, obelisks, &c. have, 
from the mildness of the climate, suffered little injury from 
time. — Pliny describes the contrivance for transporting the 
obelisks. -v-The whole country abounds with the remains of 
ancient magnificence. — Thebes, in Uppdr Egypt, was one of 
the most splendid cities in the universe* 

The pyramids are supposed to have been erected about 
900 yeart B. O. — They were probably the sepulchral mon- 
uments of the Sovereigns. The Egyptians believed that 
death did not separate the soul from the body ; and hence 
their extreme care to preserve the body entire, by em- 
balming, concealing it in caves and catacombs, and guarding 
it by such stupendous structures^— Mr. Bruce supposes the 
pyramids to be rocks hewn into a pyramidal form, and en- 
crusted, where necessary, with mason-work. • 

The remains of art in Egypt, though venerable for their- 
great antiquity, are extremely deficient in beauty and ele- 
gance. — The Egyptians were ignorant of the construction of 
an arch. — The remains of painting and sculpture evince but 
a slender proficiency in those arts'. 
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6. The Egyptians possessed considerable knowledge of* 
geometry, mechanics, and astronomy. They had divided 
the zodiac into twelve signs ; they calculated eclipses ; and 
seem to have had an idea of the motion of the earth. 

7. The morality taught by the priests^was pure and refin- 
ed ; but it had little influence on the manners of the people. 

8. So likewise the theology and secret doctrines of the 
priests were rational and sublime ; but the worship of 'the 
people was debased by the most absurd and contemptible 
superstition. , 

9. Notwithstanding the early civilization and the great 
attainments of this people, their national character was ex- 
tremely low and despicable among the contemporary na- 
tions of antiquity. The reason of this is, they were a peo- 
ple who chose to sequestrate themselves from the rest of 
mankind ; they were x not known to other nations by their 
conquests ; they had little connection with them by com- 
merce ; and they had an antipathy to the persons and man- 
ners of strangers. 

10. There were likewise many circumstances of their 
own maimers which tended to degrade them in the opinion 
of other nations*— All professions were hereditary in Egypt, 
and the rank of each was scrupulously settled : The ob- 
jects of the religious worship were different in different 
parts of the kingdom ; a fertile source of division and con- 
troversy : Their particular superstitions were of the most 
absurd and debasing nature ; and the manners of the peo* 
pie were extremely loose and profligate. 



IV. 

OF THE PHOENICIANS. 

1. The Phoenicians were among the most early civi- 
lized^ nations of the East. We are indebted to them for the 
invention of writing, and for the first attempts at commer- 
cial navigation.— The fragments of Sanchoniatho are the 
most ancient monuments of writing after the books of Mo- 
ses. Sanchoniatho was contemporary with Joshua, about 
1440 B. C. and 500 before the cities of Attica were united 
by Theseus. 

2. The Phoenicians (the Canaanites of Scripture) were 
a commercial people in the days of Abraham.— In the time 
of the Hebrew Judges, they had begun to colonize. — Their 
first settlements were Cyprus and Rhodes : thence they 
jjassed into Greece, Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain, and formed 
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establishments likewise on the western coast of Africa. — ; 
The Sidonians carried on an extensive commerce at the 
time of the Trojan war. 



' V. 

THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

1. Greece being indebted for the first rudiments of civi- 
lization to the Egyptians and Phoenicians, its history is 
properly introduced by an account of those more ancient 
nations. 

2. The early antiquities of this country are disguised by 
fable ; but from the time when it becomes important, it has 
been treated of by eminent writers. 

3. The ancient inhabitants of Greece, the Pelasgi, Hian.- 
tes, Leleges, were extremely barbarous ; but a dawning of 
civilization arose under the Titans, a Phoenician or Egyp- 
tian colony, who settled in the country about the time of 
Moses. —The Titans gave the Greeks the first ideas of re- 
ligion, and introduced the worship of their own gods, Sa- 
turn, Jupiter, Ceres, &c. Succeeding ages confounded 
those Titans themselves with the gods, and hence sprung 
numberless fables. 

4. Inachus* the last of the Titans, founded the kingdom 
of Argos, 1856 B. C. — And Egialtes, one of his sons, the 
kingdom of Sicyon. 

5. In the following century happened the deluge of Ox- 
yges, 1796 B. C. — Theft followed a period of barbarism 
for above 200 years. 

6. Cecrops, the leader of another colony from Egypt, 
landed in Attica, 1582 B. C, and, connecting himself with 
the last king, succeeded, on his death, to the sovereignty. 
He built twelve cities, and was eminent both as a lawgiver 
and politician. 

7. The Grecian History derives some authenticity at 
this period from the Chronicle of Paros, preserved among 
the Arundelian marbles at Oxford. — The* authenticity of this 
chronicle has been questioned of late, and many arguments 
adduced, presumptive of its being a forgery ; but on a re- 
view of the whole controversy, we judge the arguments for 
its authenticity to preponderate. It fixes the dates of the 
most remarkable events in the history of Greece, from the 
time of Cecrops down to the age of Alexander the Great. 

8. Cranaus succeeded Cecrops, in whose time happened 
two remarkable events recorded in the Chronicle of Paros ; 
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the judgment ot the Areopagus between Man and. Nep- 
tune, two prinqes of Thessaly ; and the Deluge of Deuca- 
lion. — The court of Areopagus, at Athens, was instituted 
bj Cecrops. The number of its judges varied at different 
periods from nine to fifty-one. — The Deluge of Deucalion, 
magnified and disguised by the poets, was probably only a 
partial inundation. 

. 9. Amphictyon, the contemporary of Cranaus, if the 
{bunder of the Amphictyonic Council, must have possessed 
extensive views 1 of policy. — This council, from a league of 
twelve cities, became a representative assembly of the state 
of Greece, and had the most admirable political effects in 
uniting the nation, and giving it a common interest. 

10. Cadmus, about 1619 B. G. introduced alphabetic wri- 
ting into Greece from Phoenicia. — The alphabet then bad 
only sixteen letters ; and the mode of writing (termed 
Boustrophedon) was alternately from left to right, and right 
to left, — From this period the Greeks made rapid advances 
in civilization. 



VI. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE FIRST AND RUDEST PERIODS OF TIIB 

GRECIAN HISTORY. 

1. The country of Greece presents a large, irregular 
peninsula, intersected by many chains of mountains, sepa- 
rating its different districts, and opposing natural impediments, 
to general intercourse, and therefore to rapid civilization. — 
The extreme barbarism of the Pelasgi, who are said to have 
been cannibals, and ignorant of the use of fire, has its pa- 
rallel in modern barbarous nations. — There were many 
circumstances that retarded the progress of the Greeks to re- 
finement. The introduction of a national religion was best 
fitted to remove these obstacles. Receiving this new system 
of Theology from strangers, and entertaining at first very 
confused ideas of it, they would naturally blend its doctrines 
and worship with the notions of religion which they for- 
merly possessed ; and hence we observe only partial coin- 
cidences of the- Grecian with the Egyptian and Phoenician 
mythologies. — It has been a vain and preposterous labour 
of modern mythological writers, to attempt to trace all the 
fables of antiquity, and the various systems of Pagan Theolo- 
gy, up to one common source. — Tne absurdity of this is best 
shown by comparing the different and most contradictory 
solutions of the same fable given by different mycologists j 
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as, for example, by Lord Bacon and the Abbe* Bamer. 
Some authors, with much indiscretion, have attempted to 
deduce all the Pagan Mythologies from the Holy Scriptures. 
— Such researches are not only unprofitable, but positively 
jnischievous. 

2. Superstition, in the early periods, was a predominant 
characteristic of the Greeks. — To this age, and to this cha- 
racter of people, we refer the origin of the Grecian Oracles, 
and the institution of the Public Games in honour of the; 
Gods. 

The desire of penetrating into futurity, and the super- 
stition common to rude nations, gave rise to the Oracles o£ 
Delphi, Dodona, &c. 

The resort of strangers to these Oracles on particular oc- 
casions, led to the celebration of a festival, and to public 
Games. 

The four solemn Games of the Greeks, particularly 
termed ttpct, were the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemean, 
and the Isthmain. They consisted principally in contests of 
skill in all the athletic exercises, and the prizes were chiefly 
honorary marks of distinction. — Archbishop Potter in his. 
Archceologia Grasca, fully details their particular nature. 
— These games had excellent political effects, in promoting 
national union, in diffusing the love of glory, and training 
the youth to martial exercises^ They cherished at once a 
heroical and a superstitious spirit, which led to the forma^io* 
of extraordinary and hazardous enterprises* 



VII. 



£*ARLY PERIOD OF THE GRECIAN HISTORY.— THE ARGONAU- 
TIC EXPEDITION. WARS OF THEBES AND OF TROY. 

1 . The history of Greece, for a period of 300years preced- 
ing the Trojan war, is intermixed with fables ; but contains, 
at the same time, many facts-entitled to credit, as authentic. 
Erectheus or Ericthonius, either a Greek who had visited 
Egypt, or the leader of a new Egyptian colony, cultivated the 
plains of Eleusis, and instituted the Eleusinian mysteries, in 
-imitation of the Egyptian games of Isis. These mysteries 
were of a religious and moral nature, conveying the doc- 
trines of the unity of God, the immortality of the soul, and 
a future state of reward and punishment. Cicero speaks 
of theto with high encomium. — But the ceremonies con* 
nected with them were childish and ridiculqus* 
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2. Theseus laid the foundation of the grandeur of Attica < 
bj uniting its twelve cities, and giving them a common con- 
stitution, 1257 B. C. 

3. The first great enterprise of the Greeks was the 
Argonautic expedition, 1263 B. C. (Usher), and 937 B. C. 
(Sir I. Newton.) This is supposed to have been both a 
military and a mercantile adventure, and was singularly bold 
for the times in which it was undertaken. The object was 
to open the commerce of the Euxine sea, and to secure 
Some establishments on its coasts. The astronomer Chiron 
directed the plan of the voyage, and formed, for the use of 
the mariners, a scheme of the constellations, fixing with 
accuracy the solstitial and equinoctial points. Sir Isaac 
Newton has founded his emendation of the ancient Chro- 
nology, on a calculation of the regular procession of the 
equinoxes from this period to the present, as well as on an 
estimate of the medium length of human generations. 

4. The state of the military art at this time in Greece 
may be estimated from an account of the sieges of Thebes 
and of Troy. 

In these enterprises the arts of attack and defence were 
very rude and imperfect. The siege was entirely of the 
nature of blockade, and therefore necessarily of long dura- 
tion. — A dispute for the divided sovereignty of Thebes be- 
tween the brothers Eteocles and Polynices, gave rise to the 
war, which was terminated by single combat, in which 
both were killed. 

6. The sons of the commanders slain in this war renew- 
ed the quarrel of their father*, and occasioned the war of the 
Epigptwiy a subject on which Homer is said to have written 
a poem, now lost, equal to the Iliad and Odyssey. 

6. The detail of the war of Troy rests chiefly on the au- 
thority of Homer, and ought not, in spite of modern scep- 
ticism, to be refused, in its principal facts, the credit of a 
true history. — After a blockade of ten yean, Troy was ta- 
ken, either by storm or surprise, II84.B. C. and, being set 
on fire in the night, was burnt to the ground ; not a vestige 
of its ruins existing at the present day. The empire fell 
from that moment.. The Greeks settled a colony near the 
spot ; and the rest of the kingdom was ocupied by the Ly^ 
dians. 

7. Military /expeditions at this time were carried on only 
in the spring and summer.: — In a tedious siege, the winter 
was a season of armistice. — The science of military tactics 
was then utterly unknown, every battle being a multitude of 
single combats* — The soldier bad no pay but his share of the 
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booty, divided by the. chiefs. — The weapons of war were 
the sword, the bow, the javelin, the club, the hatchet, and 
the sling. A helmet of brass, an enormous shield, a cuirass, 
tfnd buskins were the weapons of defence. 



VIII. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GREEK COLONIES. 

J. About eighty years after the taking of Troy began the 
war of the Heraclidae. Hercules, the son of Amphitry6n 9 
sovereign of Mycenae, was banished from his country with 
all his family, while the crown was possessed by an usurper. 
His descendants, after the period of a century, returned to 
Peloponnesus, and subduing all their enemies, took posses- 
sion of the states of Mycenae, Argos, and Lacedaemon. 

2. A long period of civil war and bloodshed succeeded, 
and Greece, divided among a number of petty tyrants, suf- 
fered equally the miseries of oppression and anarchy. 

Codrus, king of Athens, showed a singular example of 
patriotism, in devoting himself to death for his country ; yet 
the Athenians, weary of monarchy, determined to make the 
experiment of a popular constitution. Medon, the son of 
Codrus, was elected chief magistrate, with JJie title of Ar- . 
chon. This is the commencement of the Athenian republic 
about 1068 B. C. 

3. It was at this time that the Greeks began to colonize. 
The oppression which they suffered at home forced many 
of them to abandon their countr/, and seek refuge in other 
lands. — A large body of iEolians from Peloponnesus fund- 
ed twelve cities in the Lesser Asia, of which Smyrna 
was the most considerable. A troop of Ionian exiles built 
Ephesus, Colophon, Clazomene, and other towns ; giving 
to their new settlements the name of their native country 
Ionia. The Dorians sent off colonies to Italy and Sicily, 
founding, in the former, Tarentum and Locri, and in the 
latter, Syracuse and Agrigentum. The mother-country 
considered its colonies as emancipated children. — These 
speedily attained to eminence and splendour, rivalling and 
surpassing their parent states : And the example of their 
prosperity, which was attributed to the freedom of their 
governments, incited the states of Greece, oppressed by a 
number of petty despots, to put an end to the regal govern- 
ment, and try the experiment of a popular constitution. 
Athens and Thebes gave the first examples, which were* 
soon followed by all the rest. 
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7. These infant republics demanded new laws ; and*if 
was necessary that some enlightened citizens should arise* 
who had discernment to perceive what system ef legisla- 
tion was most adapted to the character of his native state ; 
who had abilities to compile such a system, and sufficient 
authority with his countrymen to recommend and enforefe 
it. Such men were the Spartan Lycurgus and the Athe- 
nian Solon. 



IX. 

THE REPUBLIC OP SPARTA. 

1 . The origin of this political system has given rise to 
much ingenious disquisition among the moderns, and affords 
a remarkable instance of the passion for systematizing. It 
« a prevailing propensity with modern philosophers to re- 
duce everything to general principles. Man, say they, is 
always die same animal, and, when placed in similar situa- 
tions, will always exhibit a similar appearance. - His man- 
ners, his improvements, the government and laws under 
which he lives, arisen necessarily from the situation in 
which we find him ; and all is the result of a few general 
laws of nature which operate universally on the human 
species. But in the ardour of this passion for generalizing, 
these philosophers often forget, that it is the knowledge of 
facts which can alone lead to the discovery of general 
laws : A knowledge not limited to the history of a single 
age or nation, but extended to that of the whole species in 
every age and climate. Antecedently to such knowledge, 
all historical system is mere romance. 

2. Of this nature is a late theory of the constitution of 
Sparta, first started by Mr.' Brown in his Essay on Civil 
Liberty ; and from him adopted by later writers. It thus 
accounts for the origin of the* Spartan constitution. * " The 
army of the Heraclidae, when they rame to recover the 
dominion of their ancestors, was composed of Dorians 
from. Thessaly, the most barbarous of all the Greek tribes, 
The Achaeans, the ancient inhabitants of Laconia, wfte 
compelled to seek new habitations, while the barbarians of 
Thessaly took possession of their country. Of all the 
nations which are the subject of historical record, this 
people bore the nearest resemblance to the rude Ameri- 



* Loga&'s Phifotbphr of Hitter/, Sic. 
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Cana. An American tribe where a chief presides, where 
the council of the aged deliberate, and the assembly of 
the people gives their voice, is on the eve of such a politi- . 
cal establishment as the Spartan constitution." The Do- 
rians or Thessahans settled in Lacedaemtfn, manifested, it 
is said, the same manners with all other nations in a barba- 
rous v state. Lycurgus did no more than arrest them in* 
that state, by forming their usages into laws. He checked 
them at once in the first stage of their improvement. " He 
put forth a bold hand to that spring which is in society, 
and stopt its motion." 

3. This theory, however ingenious, is confuted by facts. 
All ancient authors agree, that Lycurgus operated a total 
change on the Spartan manners, and on the constitution of 
his country ; while the moderns have discovered that he 
made no change on either. The most striking features of 
the manners and constitution of Sparta have not the small- 
est resemblance to those of any rude nations with which 
we are acquainted. The communion of slaves and many 
other species of property, the fight of the state in the 
children of all the citizens, their common educati*8 3 the 
public tables, the equal division of lands, the oath of go-, 
verrrment between the kings and people, have no parallel 
in the history of any barbarous nations. 

4. The real history of Sparta and its constitution is there* 
fore not to be found in modern theory, but in the writings 
of the Greek historians, and these are our sole authorities 
worthy of credit. 

After the return of the Heraciidee, Sparta was divided 
between the two sons of Aristodemus, Eurysthenes, and 
Procles, who jointly reigned ; and this double monarchy, 
transmitted to the descendants of each, continued in the 
separate branches for near 900 years. A radical principal 
of disunion, and consequent anarchy, made the want of con- 
stitutional laws be severely felt. . Lycurgus, brother of 
Polydectes, one of the kings of Sparta, a man distinguished 
alike by his abilities and virtues, was invested, by the con- 
curring voice of the sovereigns and people, with the im- 
pprtant duty of reforming and new-modelling the constitu- 
tion of his country, 884 B, C. 

5. Lycurgus instituted a senate, elective, of twenty-eight 
members ; whose office was to preserve a just balance be- 
tween the power of the kings and that of the people. 
Nothing could come before the assembly of the people 
which had not received the previous consent of the senate \ 
and on the other hand, no judgment of the senate was effec-r 
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tual without the sanction of the people. The king* presid- 
ed in the senate : they were the generate of the republic ; 
but they could plan no enterprise without the consent of a 
council of the citizens. , . 

6. Lycurgus bent his attention most particularly to the 
regulation of manners ; and one great principle pervaded 
his whole system ; Luxury is the bane of society. 

He. divided the territory of the Republic into 39,000 
equal portions, among the whole of its free citizens. 

He substituted iron money for gold and silver, prohibited 
the practice of commerce, abolished all useless arts, and 
allowed even those necessary to life to be practised only by 
the slaves. 

The whole citizens made their principal repast at the 
public tables. The meals where coarse and parsimonious ; 
the conversation was fitted to improve the youth in virtue* 
and cultivate the patriotic spirit. 

The Spartan education rejected all embellishments of 
the understanding. • It nourished only the severer virtues. 
It taught the duties of religion, obedience to the laws, res- 
pect for parents N reverence for old age, inflexible honour, 
undaunted courage, contempt of danger and of de,ath*.— 
Above all the love of glory and of their country. 

7. But the general excellence of the institutions of Ly- 
curgus was impaired by many blemishes. The manners of 
the Lacedaemonian women were shamefully loose. They 
frequented the baths, and fought naked in the Palaestra pro- 
miscuously with the men. Theft was a part of Spartan 
education. The youth were taught to subdue the feelings 
of. humanity ; the slaves were treated with the most barba- 
rous rigour, and often masaacred-for sport. The institutions 
of Lycurgus had no other end than to form a nation of 
soldiers. 

0. A faulty part of the constitution of Sparta was tfte 
office of the Ephori; magistrates elected by the people, 
whtSse power, though in some respects subordinate, was in 
others paramount to that of the kings and somite. 

%. 



X. 



THE JinrUELIC OF ATHENS.. 



1. On the abolition of the regal office at Athens, the- 
♦ change of the constitution was more nominal than real. 
/The archonship was, during three centuries, a perp^etusSi 
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jmd hereditary magistracy. In 754 B. €. this office be- 
came decennial. In 648 the archons were annually elected, 
and were nine in number, with equal authority^ Under all 
these changes, the state was convulsed, and the condition of 
the people miserable. 

2. Draco, elevated to the arehonship 624 B. C, pro- 
jected a reform in the constitution of his country, and 

'thought to repress disorders by the extreme severity of* 
* 'penal laws. But his talents were unequal to the task he had 
' undertaken. 

3. Solon, an illustrious Athenian, of the race of Codrus% 
attained the dignity of archon 594 B. C* and was intrust- 
ed with the care of framing for his country anew form of 
government, and a new system of laws. He possessed ex- 
tensive knowledge, but wanted that intrepidity of mind 
which is necessary to the character of a great statesman.. 
His disposition was mild and temporizing ; and, without at- 
tempting to reform the manners, of his countrymen, he ac- 
commodated his ^system to their prevailing habits and 
passions. 

4. The people claimed the sovereign power., and they 
received it : the rich demanded offices and dignities : the 
system of Solon accommodated them to the. utmost of their- 
wishes. He divided the citizens into four classes, according 
to the. measure of their wealth. To the three first, the 
richer citizens, belonged all the offices of the common- 
wealth. The fourth , the poorer class, more numeraire than 
a|l the other three, had an equal right of suffrage with them 
in the public assembly, where all laws were framed, and 
measures of state decreed. Consequently the weight of 
the latter decided every question. 

5. To regulate in some degree the proceedings of those 
assemblies, and balance the weight of the popular interest, 
&9ion instituted a senate of 400 members (afterwards en- 
larged to 600 'and 600), with whom it was necessary that 
every measure should originate before it became the subject 
of discussion in the assembly of the people* 

6. To the court of Areopagus hefcommitted the guar- 
dianship of the laws, and the power of enforcing them, with 
the supreme administration of justice. To this tribunal 
belonged likewise the custody of the treasures of the state, 
the care of religion, and a tutorial power overall the youth 
of the republic. The number of its judges was various at 
different periods, and the most immaculate purity of cha- 
racter was essential to that high office. • 

7. The authority of the senate and Areopagus imposed 
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some check on the popular assemblies ; but as these pos- 
sessed the ultimate right of decision, it was always in the 
power of ambitious demagogues to sway them to the worst 
of purposes. Continual Jactiens divided the people, and 
corruption pervaded every department of the state. The 
public measures, the result of the interested schemes of in- 
dividuals, were often equally absurd as they were profligate. 
Athens often saw her beat patriots, the wisest and most vir- 
tuous of her citizens, shamefully sacrificed to the most de- 
praved and most abandoned. 

8. The particular laws of the Athenian stye are more 
deserving of encomium than its form of government. The 
laws relating to debtors were mild and equitable, as were 
those which regulated the treatment of slaves — But the vas- 
salage of women, or iheir absolute subjection to the control 
of their nearest relations, approached too near to a state of 
servitude. The proposer of a law, found on experience 
impolitic, was liable to punishment ; an enactment apparently 
rigorous, but probably necessary in a popular government. 

9. One most iniquitous and absurd peculiarity of the Athe- 
nian, and some other governments of Greece was the prac- 
tice of the Ostracism, a baHpt of all the citizens, in which 
each wrote down the name of the person in his opinion 
most obnoxious to censure ; and he who was thus marked 
out by the greatest number of voices, though utimpeactied 
of <any crime, was banished for ten year* from his country. 
This barbarous and disgraceful institution, ever capable of 
the grossest abuse, and generally subservient to the worst of 
purposes, has stained the character of Athens- with many 
flagrant instances of public ingratitude. 

10. The manners of the Athenians formed the most 
striking contrast to those of the Lacedaemonians. The arts 
were, at Athens, in the highest esteem ; the Lacedaemonians 
despised the arts, and all who cultivated them. At Athens, 
peace was the natural state of the republic, and the refined* 
enjoyment of life the aim of all its subjects : Sparta was 
entirely a military establishment.; her subjects, when unen- 
gaged in war, were ^totally unoccupied. Luxury was the 
character of the Athenian, as frugality of the Spartan. 
They were equally, jealous, of their liberty, and equally 
brave in war. v The 1 courage of the Spartan* sprung from 
constitutional ferocity, that of the Athenian from the 
principle of honour. 

1 f . The Spartan government had acquired solidity, while 
ail the rest of Greece was torn by domestic dissensions* - — 

Athens, a prey to faction and civil disorder, surrendered hep 

4* - • ' 
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liberties to Pisistratus, 550 B. C. ; who, after various tuns 
of fortune, established himself firmly in the sovereignty, -ex*, 
ercised a splendid and munificent dominion, completely 
gained the affections of the people, and transmitted a peace* 
able crown to his sons Hippias and Hipparchus. 

12. Hennodias and Aristogiton undertook to restore the 
democracy ; and succeeded in the attempt Hipparchus 
was put to death ; and Hippias, dethroned? solicited a fo- 
reign aid to replace him in the sovereignty* Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, meditated at this time the conquest of" 
Greece. Happies took advantage of the views of an enemy 
against his native country, and Greece was now involved i» 
*a war with 



XL 

0$ THE STATE. OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, AND ITS HISTORY 
DOWN TO THE WAR WITH GREECE. 

1. The first empire of the Assyrians ended under Sarda* 
napalus, and three monarebiesarose from its ruins, Nineveh, 
Babylon, and the kingdom of the Medes. 

2. The history of Babylon and of Nineveh is very im- 
perfectly known. The Meies, hitherto independent tribes, 
were united under a monarchy by Dejoces. H»«son Pbra- 
ortes conquered Persia, but was himself vanquished by 
Nabuchodoooser I. king of Assyria, and put to death* 
Nabuchodonoser II. led the Jews into captivity, took Jeru- 

• salem and Tyre, and subdued Egypt. 

3. The history of Cyrus is involved in great uncertainty ; 
nor is k possible to reconcile or apply to one man the de- 
ferent accounts given of him by Herodotus, Ctestas, and 
J^ophon. Succeeding his father Cambyses in the throne 

-of Persia, and his uncle Cyaxares in the sovereignty of tire 

Medes, he united these empires, vanquished the Babylo* 

nians and Lydians, subjected the greatest part of the 

' Lesser Asm, and made himself nfaster of Syria and 

Arabia. 

4. . He was succeeded by his son Cambyses* distinguished 
only as a tyrant and a madman. 

5. After the death of Cambyses, Darkis, the soit of 

^Hystaspes, was elected sovereign of Persia^ a- prince of 

great enterprise and ambition. Unfortunate in a' rash ex- 

pvdittafr against the Scythians* he projected and achieved 

-the conquest of India. Inflated with etfccess^he^w V&$- 
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tatted an invasion of Greece, and cordially entered into the 
views of Hippias, who sought, by his means, to regain the 
sovereignty of Athens. 

6. Government? Maimer*, Laws, <frc ef the Ancient Per* 
nan*. — The. government of Persia was an absolute mo- 
narchy : the will of the sovereign being subject to no con- 
trol, and his person revered as sacred ; yet the education 
bestowed by those monarch* on their children, was calcu- 
lated to inspire every valuable quality of a sovereign. 

The ancient Persians in general bestowed the utmost at- 
tention on the' education of youth. Children at the age of 
five were committed to the care of the* Magi, for the im- 
provement of their mind and morals. They were trained 
at the same time to every manly exercise. The sacred 
books of the Zendanttta promised to every worthy parent 
the imputed merit and reward of all the good actions of his 
children. 

7. Luxurious as they were in after times, the early Per- 
sians were distinguished for their temperance, bravery, and 
virtuous simplicity of manners. They were all trained to 
the use of arms, and displayed great intrepidity in war. 
The custom of the women following their armies to the 
field, erroneously attributed to effeminacy, was a remnant of 
barbarous manners* * 

8. The kingdom of Persia waaVdivided into several pro- 
vinces, each under a governor or satrap, who was account- 
able to the sovereign for the whole of his conduct. The 
prince, at stated times, visited his provinces in person, cor- 
recting all abuses, easing the burdens of the oppressed, and 
encouraging agriculture and the practice of the useful arts. 
The laws of Persia were mild and equitable, and the utmost 
purity was observed in the administration of justice. 

&. The religion of the ancient Persians is of great an-,, 
tiquity. It is conjectured that there were two Zoroasters ; 
she first the founder of this ancient religion, and of whom 
are recorded miracles and prophecies ; the second a re<» 
former of that) religion, cotemperary with Darius the son 
of Hystaspe*. The Zendavetta^ or sacred book, compiled 
by the former, was improved and purified by the latter. 
It has-been lately translated into French by M. Anqpetil, 
an& appear* to contain, amidst a mass of absurdity, some 
sublime truths, andf excellent precept? of morality. The 
theology of the Zendbveet* h founded on the doctrine of 
two opposite principles* a good and an evil, Ormosd and 
Ahriman, eternal beings wha divide between them the 

gQvetwaeat of the u&verse, and- w#©se. warfare must en* 
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dure* till the end of 12,000 years, when the good will final* 
ly prevail over the evil. A separation will ensue of the 
votaries of each : the just shall he admitted to the imme- 
diate enjoyment of paradise ; the wicked, after a limited 
purification by fire, shall ultimately be allowed to partake 
in the blessings of eternity. Ormusd is to be adored 
through the medium of his greatest works, the sun, moon, 
and stars. The fire, the symbol of the sun, the air, the 
earth, the water, have their subordinate worship. 

The morality of the Zendavesta is best known from its 
abridgment the Sadder, compiled about three centuries ago 
by the modern Guebres. It inculcates a chastened species 
of Epicurism ; allowing a free indulgence of the passions, 
while consistent with the welfare of society. It prohibits 
equally intemperance and ascetic mortification. It recom- 
mends, as precepts of religion, the cultivation of the earth, 
the planting of fruit-trees, the destruction of noxious ani- 
mals, the bringing water to a barren land. 

JO. Such were the ancient Persians. But their charac- 
ter had undergone a great change before the period of the 
war with Greece. At this time they were a degenerate 
and corrupted people. Athens had recently thrown off 
the yoke of the Pisistratidae, and highly valued her new 
liberty. Sparta, in the ardour of patriotism, forgot all 
jealousy of her rival stafe and cordially united in the de- 
fence of their common country. The Persians, in this 
contest, had no other advantage than that of numbers, an 
unequal match for superior heroism and military skill. 



XII. , 

THE WAR BETWEEN GREECE AND PERSIA. 

-. 1. The ambition of Darius the son of Hystaspes, heighW 
ened by the passion of revenge!, gave rise to the project of 
■that monarch for the invasion of Greece. The Athenians 
had aided the people of Ionia in an- attempt to. throw off the 
yoke .of Persia, and burnt and ravaged Sardis, the capital 
of Lydia. Darius speedily reduced the Iontans to submis- 
sion, and then turned his arms against the Greeks, their 
allies ; the exile Hippias eagerly prompting the. expedition. 
2. After an insolent demand of submission, which the 
Greeks. scorn(plly refused, Darius began a hostile attack 
both by sea and land. The first Persian fleet was wrecked 
in doubling the promontory of Athos y a second, of 600 
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iil, ravaged the Grecian islands ; while an immense army, 
landing in Enboea, poured down with impetuosity on Atti* 
ca. The Athenians met them on the plain of Marathon, 
and headed by Mihiades, defeated them with prodigious 
slaughter, 490 B. C. The loss of the Peruana in this bat- 
tle was 6300, that of the Athenians 1 90. 

3. The merit of Miltiades, signally displayed in this great 
battle, was repaid by his country with the most shocking 
ingratitude. Accused of treason for an unsuccessful attack 
on the isle of Paros, his sentence of death was commuted 
into a fine of fifty talents ; which, being unable to pay, he 
was thrown into prison, and there died of his wounds. 

4. The glory of ungrateful Athens was yet nobly sustained 
in the Persian war by Themistocles and Axistides. Darius 
dying was succeeded by his son Xerxes, the heir of has 
father's ambition, but not of his abilities. He armed, as is 
said, five millions of men, for the conquest of Greece ; 
1200 ships of war, and 3000 ships of burden. Landing in 
Thessaly, he proceeded, by rapid marches, to Thermopylae, 
a narrow defile on the Sinut Maliacus. The Athenians and 
Spartans, aided only by the Thespians, Plateaus, and JEgt* 
netes, determined to withstand the invader. Leonidas, king 
of Sparta, was chosen to defend this impor ta nt pass with 
6000 inen. Xerxes, after a weak attempt to corrupt him, 
imperiously summoned him to lay down his arms. Let kin 
com*, said Leonidas, and take them. For two days the Per- 
sians in Tarn strove to force their way, and were repeat- 
edly repulsed with great slaughter. An unguarded track 
being at length discovered, the defence of the pass became 
a fruitless attempt on the part of the Greeks. Leonidas, 
foreseeing certain destruction, commanded all to retire but 
300 of his countrymen. His motive was to give the Per- 
sians a just idea of the spirit of that foe whom they bad to 
encounter. He, with his brave Spartans, were au cut off 

. to a man, 480 B. C* A monument, erected on the spot, bore 
this noble inscription, written by Simonides : O stranger, 
tell it at Lacedaemon, thai wt died here in obedience to her 
law$. 

5. The Persians poured down upon Attica* The inhabi- 
tants of Athens, after conveying their women and children 
to the islands for security, betook themselves to their fleet, 
abandoning the city, which the Persians pillaged and burnt. 
The fleet of the Greeks, consisting of 380 sail, was attacked 
in the straits of Salamis, by that of the Persians, amounting 
to 1200 ships. Xerxes himself beheld from an eminence 
on the coast the total discomfiture of his squadron* He then 
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him, and return to Athens the idol of a populace as vetfeatUe 
as worthless. 

3. A fatal defeat of the Athenian fleet at -Egos Potamos, 
by Lysander, reduced Athens to the last extremity ; and the 
Lacedaemonians blockaded the city by land and sea* The 
war was ended by the absolute submission of the Athenians, 
who agreed to demolish their port, to limit their fleet to 
twelve ships, and undertake for the future no military en- 
terprise, but under command of the Lacedaemonians, 405 
B.C. 

4. It is to the same Lysander, who terminated the Pelo* 
ponnesian war so gloriously for Lacedaemon, that history as- 
cribes the first great breach of the constitution of his coun- 
try, by the introduction of gold into that republic— -Lysand- 
er, after the reduction of Athens, abolished the popular 
government in that state, and substituted in its place thirty 
tyrants, whose power was absolute. The most eminent of 
the citizens fled from their country ; but a band of patriots, 
headed by Thrasybulus, attacked, vanquished, and expelled 
the usurpers, and once more re-established the democracy. 

5. One event which happened at this time reflected more 
disgrace on the Athenian pame than their national humilia- 
tion : This was the persecution and death of Socrates, a phi- 
losopher who was himself the patron tn£ every virtue which 
he taught. The sophists, whose futile logic he derided and 
exposed, represented him as an enemy to the religion of his 
country, because, without regard to die popular superstitions, 
he led the mind to the knowledge of a Supreme Being, the 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe ; and the belief of a fu- 
ture state of retribution. His defence he made himself with 
the manly fortitude of conscious innocence ; but in vain : his 
judges were his personal enemies ; and he was condemned 
to die by poison, S97 £. C. (See section XXIII. § 5.) 

6. On the death of 'Darius Nothus, his eldest son Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, succeeded to the empire of Persia. His 
younger brother Cyrus formed the project of dethroning 
him ; and, with the aid of 13,000 Greeks, engaged him near 
Babylon ; but was defeated and slain ; a just reward of his 
most culpable enterprise. The remainder of the Grecian 
army, to the amount of 10,000, under the command of Xen- 
ophon, made a most amazing retreat, traversing a, hostile 
country of 1600 miles in extent, from Babylon to the bank* 
of the Euxine. Xenophon has beautifully written the his- 
tory of this expedition ; but has painted the character of Cy- 
rus in too flattering colours, and, without the smallest cen- 
sure of his criminal ambition. 
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7. Ifee Greek: cities of Asia had taken 'part with Cyrus* 
Sparta was engaged to defend her conntrymen, and conse- 
quently was involved in a war. with Persia* Had Athens 
added her strength, the Greeks might have once more de- 
fied the power of Asia ; but jealousy kept tht states-divided, 
and even hostile to<each other ; and the .gold -of Artaxerxes 
excited a general league in Greece against Lacedaemon. 
Agesilaus, King of Sparta, sustained for a considerable 
time the honour of his country, and won some important 
battles in Asia,,; but others were lost 4n Greece ; and g 
naval defeat near Cnidos utterly destroyed the&acedaemo- 
niar* fleet. Finally, to escape total destruction, the Spartans 
sued for peace, and obtained it, by the sacrifice to Persia 
of all the Asiatic colonies, 387 B. C. Artaxerxes further 
demanded, and obtained for his allies the Athenians, the 
islands of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros. A disgraceful 
treaty ; a mortifying picture of the humiliation of the 
Greeks. 



XIV. 

the Republic of t&ebes. 

1. While Athens. and Sparta were thus visibly tending 
to decline, the Theban Republic emerged from obscurity, 
and rose for a -time to a degree of splendour eclipsing aU 
its cotemporary states. The republic was divided by 
faction, one party supporting its ancientdemocracy, and the 
other aiming at the establishment of an oligarchy* The 
latter courted the aid of the J^partaos, who embraced that 
occasion to take possession -of the citadel. Four hundred 
of the exilecLThebaas fled for protection to Athens. Anjeng 
these was Peloptdas* who planned and accomplished the 
-deliverance of his. country^ Disguising himself and twelve 
of his friends as peasants, he entered Thebes in the even* 
ing, and jofrnng> a patriotic party *of the citizens, they sur- 
prised the beads of the usurpation amid the tumult of a. 
feast, and put them all to death., Epaminondas, the friend 
of Pelopidas, shared with bun m the glory of this enter- 
prise ; and attacking, with the aid of 6000 Athenians, the 
Lacedaemonian garrison, .drove them entirely out of the 
Theban territory. 

. 2* A war necessarily ensued between Thebes and Sparta, 
in which the former had the aid of Athens. This, however, 
was but for a reason. Thebes singly opposed the j>owe? 
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of Sparta, andtbfe feague of Greece ; but Bftemihonclas 
and Pelopidas were her generals. Thte latter, amidst a 
career of glory, perished- in an expedition- against the tjr 
rant of Pheraea. Epiuninondas, triumphant at Leuctra 
and; Mantinea^ foil in that test engagement, and with him 
expired the glory of hi* country , 563 B. €. Athens and 
Sparta were humbled at the battle of Mantifeea» Thebes 
was victorious ; but she waft- undone by the death *>fEpami- 
nondas, Aft- parties^ were tired' of the war ; and Arta- 
fter&esi more < ptoWerfel among those infatuated states than 
m his own dominions, dictated the terms of the treaty* It 
wao stipulated, that each power should retain what it pos- 
messed ; and that the leaser states, now free from the yoke 
of* the greater, should remain so. v 



« 



XV. 

PHILIP OF MACEDOlf, 

1. Greece was now in the most abject situation : the 
spirit of patriotism appeared utterly extinct, and military 
glory at an end. Athgas £$emQd4e baye, lost all ambition i 
the pleasures of luxury had entirely supplanted heroic vir- 
t$te : poets, musician*, sculptors, and comedians, were now 
\H& only great men of Attiea'. Sparta, no less changed frotoi 
the simplicity of her aHcient manners, and Iter power 
ajmdgedtoy the hew independency of the states of Peloponr 
f*eeus, was in no capacity to* attempt a recovery of herfor- 
n%ep greatness. In this situation, Philip of Bfacedon form- 
ed the ambitious project of bringing under his; dominion the 
whole of Greece/ 

fe He had mounted 'the- throne of Macedon by popular 
choice in violation of the natural right of' tfc$ nearer heirs 
te tfee crown; and he secured his power by the strcces^.df 
bft-afttns against the Illyrians, Patanians, and Athenians, who 
espoused the interest of his competitors. Uniting to great 
military- talents the most consummate, artifice and address, 
be had -his pensionaries in aft the sites' of Greece, who 
diTecteoVto his advantage every public measure: The mis-* 
erable policy of' these states, embroiled in perpetual quar- 
rel^ co-Of»ei9tedwith his designs* A sacrilegious Wtemgt 
of the Phocians to plunder the temple of- Delpfiog excited 
tbe Sacred War, in which almost all the republics took a 
part ^ m$' Philip's- aid being courted by the 'IHi^barts an* 
TlnwaaliaaB, he began hostilities by invading Phocis, the 
key to the territory of Attica. iEschines the orator, bribed 
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to his interest; attempted to quiet the alarms of the Atbe/- 
nians, by ascribing to Philip a design only of punching sa- 
crilege, and vindicating the >cause of Apollo. Demosthenes, 
with trne patriotism, exposed the artful designs of the inva- 
der, and with the most animated eloquence roused his cottar 
tryman to a vigorous effort for . the preservation of the 
national liberties; But the event was unsuccessful. The 
battle of Cheronaea, fought 337 B. C. decided the fete of 
Greece, and ^subjected all her states to the dominion of the 
King of Macedon. But it was not his .policy to treat tfcem 
as a conquered people. They retained their separate and 
independent governments, while he controlled and directed 
all the national measures. Convoking a general council of 
the states, Philip was appointed commander in chief of the 
forces of Greece ; .and he laid -before them his project for 
the conquest of Persia, appointing each Republic to fujfflith 
its proportioned subsidies. On the eve of this great enter- 
prise, Philip was assassinated >y Pansaoias, a captain of his 
guards, in revenge of a private injury, 336 B. C. The 
Athenians, on the death of Philip, meanfy expressed the 
most tumultuous joy, in the hope of a recovery of their 
liberiy ; but this visionary prospect was never realised. 
The spirit of the n^on was gone ; and i* their subsequent 
revelations they o^v' changed their masters. 



XVI, 

ALEXANDER T1TE GREAT. 

1. Alexander, the son of Philip, succeeded at the age of 
twenty, to the throne of Macedon, and, after a few success- 
ful battles against the revolted states, to the command of 
Greece. Assembling the deputies of the nation at Corinth* 
he communicated to them his resolution of prosecuting the 
designs of his lather for the conquest of Persia. 

2. With an army of 30,000 foot, and 5000 horse, the sum 
of 70 talents, and provisions only for a single month, he cross- 
ed the Hellespont, and, in traversing Pbrygia, visited the 
tomb of Achilles. Darius Codomanus}* resolved to crush at 
once this inconsiderate youth* met him on the banks of the 
Granicus with 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse. The Greeks 
swam the river, .their king*leading the van, and attacking 
the astonished Persians, left 20,000 dead upon the field, and 
put to flight their whole army. Drawing from his first 
ftjjcce&s a.frefta^ of continued victory, Alexander wow, sejtf 
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home his fleet, leaving to his army tbe sole alternative, that 
they must subdue Asia or perish. Prosecuting their course , 
for some time without resistance, the Greeks were attacked 
by the Persians in a narrow valley of CHicia, near the town 
of Issus. The Persian host amounted to 400,000 ; but their 
situation was such that only a small part could come into ac- 
tion, and they were defeated with prodigious slaughter. 
The loss of the Persians in this battle was -1 10,000 ;• that of 
the Greeks ^according to Q). Curtius) only 460; 

& The history of Alexander by Quintus €urtius, though 
a most elegant composition, is extremely suspicious on the 
score of.' authentic information. Arrian is the best au- 
thority; 

4. Thegenerosity of Alexander was displayed after the 
battle ef Issus, m his- attention to his 1 noble prisoners, the 
mother, the wife and family of Darius. To the credit of 
Alexander, it must be* owned that humanity, however over- 
powered, and at times extinguished by his passions, certain* 
lyfonned apart of his natural' character. 

5. The consequence- of the battle of Tssus* was t&e sub- 
mission ^f all Syria. Bamascus, Where Darius had deposit- 
ed his chief treasures, was betrayed and giVen up by its go- 
vernor. The Phoenicians were pleased to see themselves, 
thus avenged for the oppression thejf mid suffered under the 
yoke of Persia. 

6. Alexander had hitherto borne his good fortune with, 
moderation: Felix > says Curtius, « hoc continentia ad ultimum 
vita perseverare potuisset ; sed- nondum Fortuna se animo 
ejus infuderat. He. directed his course towards Tyre, and' 
desired admittance to perform a sacrifice to Hercules. The 
Tyrians shut their gates, and maintained for seven months a 
noble defence. The city was at length taken by storm ; and 
the victor glutted his revenge by the inhuman massacre of 
8000 of the inhabitants; The fate of Gaza, gloriously de- 
fended by Baetis, was equally deplorable to its citizens and 
more disgraceful to the conqueror. Ten thousand of the 
former were sold into slavery and its brave defender drag- 
ged at the wheels of the victor's chariot : Qlbriante rege, 
Achillem, a quo genus ipse deduceret, inxiiatum se esse* poena 
in hostem eapienda* Curt. 

7. The taking of Gaza opened Egypt to Alexander, and 
the whole country summitted without opposition. Amidst 
the most incredible fatigues, he "now led his army through the 
deserts of Lybia, to visit the temple of his father Jupiter 
Jtmmon* On his return he built Alexandria, at the mouth 
4§ the Nile, afterwards the capital of the Lower Egypt, and. 
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erne of the most flourishing cities in the world. Twenty 
other cities of the sane name were reared by ham m the 
course of his conquests* It is such worka as these that 
justly entitle the Macedonian to the epithet of Great* . By 
rearing in the mfcbt of deserts those nurseries of populatistv 
.and of industry r he re p a ired the waste and havoc of his coat- 
quests. But §09 those ornaments of hit glory, be wdukl 
have merited no other epithet than that assigned him by the 
Brahmins of India, The Might* Murderer. 

8. Returning frost Egypt, Alexander traversed Assyria, 
and was met at Arbela by Darius, at the head of 700,000 
men. The Persian had proffered peace, consenting to yield 
the whole country from-the Euphrates to die Hellespont, to 
give Alexander his- daughter in marriage, and the immense 
sum of 10,000 talent*. But these terms were haughtily re- 
jected, and peace refused , but upon the unqualified submis- 
sion of his enemy.* The Persians were defeated at Arbela, 
with the loss of 300,000 ihen> . Darius fled from province 
to province. Atlength betrayed by Bessus, one of his own 
satraps, he was cruelly murdered ; and the Persian empire, 
which had subsisted for 206 years from the time of Cyrus 
the Great, submitted to the conqueror, 330 B. C. 

9. Alexander now projected the conquest of India, firmly 
persuaded that the Gods had decreed him the sovereignty of 
the whole habitable globe. He penetrated to the Ganges and 
would have advanced to the Eastern Ocean, had the spirit of 
his army kept pace with his ambition*- But his troops see- 
ing no* end to their toils, refused to proceed. He returned. 
to the Indus, from whence, sending round his fleet to the 
Persian Gulph under Nearchus, he marched his army across 
the deserts to Persepolis. 

10. Indignant that he had found a limit to his conquests 
he abandoned himself to every excess of luxury and debauch- 
ery. The arrogance of his nature, and the ardour pf .his 
passions, heightened by continual' intemperance, broke, out 
into the most outrageous excesses of cruelty, for whic^i, in 
the few intervals ofseber reflection, his ingenuous ( mmd s,ujf- 
&red the keenest remorse; £rom Persepolis he returned 
to Babylon* and there died m* fit of debauch, in the tbirty- 
thir4year of Hs age, and thirteenth of his reign, 324 B. C. 

1 1. Of the character of Alexander the most opposite and 
contradictory estimates have \eea fbsmed. ,WhUe )>y gome 
he is esteemed nothing better ihan a fortunate matfman^h^ is 
by pthers celebrated for the grandeur, wisdom; m$ spUdxty 
oIms political views; Truth is rarely to be found in extreme 
eensuxe or applause* We may allow to Alexander the^spi- 
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rat and the talent* of a great military genius, without com- 
bining with these the sober plans of a profound politician In 
a moral view of 'his character,, we see an excefient and inge- 
nuous nature corruptedmt length* by an unvarying current of 
success, and- a striking example of the fetal violence of the 
passions* when eminence of fortune removes all restraint* 
and? flattery stimulates to their uncontrolled indulgence.. 



XV1L- 

3UCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER. 

1. Alexander, on his death-bed, named no successor^ 
but gave his ring to Perdiccas, one of his officers. When 
his courtiers asked him* to whom he wished the empire ta 
devolve upon his death, he -replied; " To the most wor- 
thy," and* hie is said to have added, that he foresaw this leg- 
acy would prepare for him. very extraordinary funeral rites ; 
a prediction which was fully verified. 

2. Perdiccas, sensible that his pretensions would not 
justify a direct assumption of the government of this vast 
empire, brought about a division of the whole among thirty^ 
three of the principal officers : and trusting to their inevit- 
able dissensions*, he proposed by that means to reduce all 
of them- under his own authority. Hence arose a series of 
wars and intrigues, of which the detail* is barren both of 
amusement and useful' information. Ft is sufficient to say^ 
that their consequence was a total" extirpation of the family 
of Alexander, antra new partition of the empire into four 
great monarchies, the shares qf Ptolemy, Lysimachus; 
€assander; and Seleucus : Of these the most powerful 
"were that of "Syria under Seleucus* and Ms' descendants-; 
and that of T2gypt under the v Ptolemies, 

" We cannot (says Condilfac) fix our attention:' on thfe 
histpry of the- successors oF Alexander, though a great 
theatre- isr opened* to our view,' a variety of scenes, and 
multiplied catastrophes; A picture is often displeasing 
from the very circumstance of its greatness. We^iose the 
connection of its parts, because the eye cannot take them in 
at once: Still less wiHa large picture give us pleasure, 
if every part of it presents a different scene, each uncon- 
nected' with the other."' Such is the history of the r suc* 
eessors of Alexander/ * ? :<s r : w 
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XVIIL 

FALL AND CONQUEST OF GREECE. 

t. Nob is the history of Greect from the period* of the 
death of Alexander any longer an interesting or pleasing ob- 
ject of contemplation. Demosthenes once more made a 
noble attempt to vindicate the national freedom, and to rouse 
his countrymen,, the Athenians, to shake off the yoke of Ha- 
cedon. But it was too late. The pacific counsels of Pho- 
eion suited better the languid spirit e£ this once illustrious 
people. 

2. The- history of the different republics present front 
this time nothing but a disgusting series of uninteresting 
revolutions ; with the exception only of that last effort 
made by the Achaean states to revive the expiring liberty 
of their country. The republic of Achaia was a league of 
a few of the smaller states to vindicate their freedom against 
the domineering spirit of the greater. They committed 
the governmet of the league to Aratus of Sicyon, with the 
title of Praetor, a young man of high ambition, who imme- 
diately conceived the more extensive project of rescuing 
the whole of Greece from the dominion of Macedon. But 
the jealousy of the greater states rendered" this scheme 
abortive. Sparta refused to range herself under the gui- 
dance o£ the- Praetor of Achaia ; and Aratus forgetting his 
patriotic designs* 'sought only now to wreck his- vengeance 
against the Lacedaemonians* For this purpose, with the 
most inconsistent policy, he courted the aid even of the 
Macedonians \ the- very tyrants who had enslaved his coun* 

try* 

3. The period was- now come for the intervention - of -a- 
foreign power, which was to reduce all under its wide- 
spreading dominion. The Romans- were at this time the 
most powerful of all the contemporary nations* The peo~ 
pie of MtoXxdiy attacked by the Macedonians, with a rash* 
policy,. besought the aid of the Remans* who-, eager* to add 
to their dominion thifr devoted country, cheerfully obeyed, 
the summons^ and speedily accomplished the reduction^ 
Macedonia. Perseus* its last sovereign, was led captive to* 
Rome* and graced the triumph of Pauhis jEmilius, 167 
.B. C. Fjoom- that period, the Romans were hastily advanc- 
ing to the dominion of* all Greece ; a progress, in- which. 
%. pur arteres more conspicuous than their virtue. They,. 
gajnt&their endby fosters, dk^njipns between the states,. 
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which they directed to their own advantage ; corrupting 
their principal citizens, and using, in fine, every art of the 
most insidious policy. A pretext was only wanting to 
unsheath the sword ; and this was furnished by the Achae- 
an states, who insulted the deputies of imperial Rome. 
This drew on then* at once the thunder oftbeiloman arms : 
Metelhi* marched his legions into Greece, gave them tattle, 
and entirely defeated them. Mummies the consul, team* 
nated the work, and made an easy conquest of the whole o£ 
Greece, which from that period became a Roman province; 
under the name of Achaia, 146 B* C; 

4. Rome had acquired from her conquests a flood of* 
wealth, and began now to manifest a taste for luxury ami* 
spirit of refinement In these points- Greece was to her 
conquerors an instructor and a mode) : 

Gratia capta ferum mtorara eepit, et arte* 
IntnOt ftgretti Latio. ■ 

Hence, even though vanquished, she was regarded withv 
a species of respect by her ruder masters. ' 



XIX. 



POLITICAL REFLECTIONS ARISING FROM THE HISTORY OF THE- 

STATES OF GREECE. 

v r- 

1. The revolutions which the states of Greece und e 

went, -and the situations into which they were thrown by 
their connexion and differences with each other, and their" 
wars with foreign nations, were so various, that their history 
is a school of instruction in political science. The surest 
test of the truth or falsehood of abstract principles of poli- 
tics, is their application to actual ex pe rie nce and to the his- 
tory i>f nations* / 

2. The oppression which the states of Greece suffered;' 
under their ancient despots, who were subject tcno consti- 
tutional control, was a most justifiable motive fat their esta- 
blishing a new form of government, which promised them 
the enjoyment of greater political freedom. We believe, 
too, that those new forms of government were framed by 
their virtuous legislators in the true spirit of patriotism: 
But as t* the real merits of those political fames, it is cer- 
tain that they were very far from corresponding in practice 
with what was expected from them in theory. We seek iff 
vain, either in the history of Athens orUcedaeme* v forfce 
beautiful idea of a well ordarei CommmjweaWi. The re- 
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rotations of government which ^hey were ever experience* 
mg, the eternal- factions with which they were embroiled, 
plainly demonstrate that there was a radical defect in the 
structure of the- machine, which precluded the possibility 
of regular motion. The condition of the people under 
those governments was such as partook more of servitude 
and oppression than that of the subjects of the most des* 
potic monarchies. The slaves formed the actual majority 
of the inhabitants in all the states of Greece. To these, 
the free citizens were rigorous bond-masters : and bondage 
being a consequence of the contraction of debts even by a 
free man, a great proportion even of these were subject to 
the tyrannical* control of their fellow-citizens. Nor were 
their richer classes in the actual enjoyment of indepen* 
dence» • They were perpetually divided into factions, which 
servilely ranked themselves under the banners of the con- 
tending chiefs of the republic. Those parties were kept 
together solely by corruption. The whole was therefore 
a system of servility and debasement of spirit, which left 
nothjpg of a free or ingenuous nature in the condition of 
individuals, nor any thing that could furnish encomium to a 
real advocate ftr the dignity of human nature. 

Such was the condition of the chief republics of antiqur* 
ry. ^Their governments promised in theory, what they 
never conferred in practice, the political happiness of the - 
citizens* 

3. " In democracy (says &r. Fergusson), men must love 
.equality ; they must respect the. rights of their fellow-citi- 
zens : they must be satisfied with that degree of considera- 
tion they can procure by their abilities fairly measured 
against those of an opponent : they must labour for the pub- 
lic without hope of profit ; they must reject every attempt 
to create a personal dependence/ 9 — This is the picture of 
a republic in theory. If we reverse this picture in every 
single particular* and! take its direct opposite, we shall 
have the true portrait of a republican government in prac- 
tice. 

4. It is the fundamental theory of Montesquieu's Spirit 
of Laws % that the three distinct forms of government, the 
monarchical, despoticaT, and republican, are influenced by 
the three separate principles of honour, fear,, and virtue ; 
and' this theory is the foundation on which the author, builds 
a great part of his political doctrines. That each of these 
principles is exclusively essential to its respective form of 
government, but unnecessary and even prejudicial' in the 
others, is a position contrary both to reason and to truth.. 
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No form of government can subsist where e*ery one of 
those principles has not its operation. Ttjfe admission of 
such a theory leads to the most mischievous conclusions ; 
as for example,' that in monarchies the state dispenses with 
virtue in its officers and magistrates ; tljat public employ- 
ments ought to be venal ; and that crimes, if kept secret, 
are of ,no consequence. 

5. It is only in the infant periods of the. Grecian history, 
that we are to look for those splendid examples of patriot- 
ism and the heroic virtue, which the ardent mind of uncer- 

* _ 

rupted v youth will ever delight to contemplate The most 
remarkable circumstance which strikes us on comparing the 
latter with the mere early periods of the history of the 
Greeks, is the total change in the genius and spirit of the 
people : The ardour of patriotism*, the thirst of military 
glory, the enthusiasm of liberty , decline with -the rising 
grandeur and opulence, of the nation : an£ an enthusiasm 
succeeds of another species, and far less worthy in its aim ; 
m admiration of the -fine arts* -a violent passion lor the ob- 
jects of taste, and for the refinements of luxury ---This 
leads us to consider Greece in the light in. which, after the 
loss of her liberty, she still continued to attract the admira- 
tion *f other nations. 
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XX. 

STATE OP THE ARTS IK 0&UC&. 

1. It is not among the Greeks that we are to look for 
the greatest improvements in the useful and necessary arts 
of Kfe. In agriculture, manufactures^ commerce, they 
never were greatly distinquished. — But in those which are 
termed the Fine Arts, Greece surpassed all the cotempora- 
ry nations : and the monuments of these which yet remain* 
are the models of imitation, and the confessed standard of 
excellence, in the judgment of the most polished nations of 
modern times. 

2. After the' defeat of Xerxes, the active spirit of the 
Athenians, which would have otherwise lanquished for want 
of an object,' taking a new direction or luxury, displayed 
itself signally in all the works of taste in the fine arta< 
The administration of 'Pericles was the aera of luxury and 
splendour. The arts broke out at once with surprising lus- 
tre, and architecture, sculpture, and painting, were carried 
to the summit of perfection. This golden age of the arts 
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in Greece endured for about a century, till after the death 
of Alexander the Great, 

3. The Greeks were the ^parents of that system of ar- 
chitecture which is universally allowed to be the mo** 
perfect. 

The Greek architecture consisted of three distinct 
orders ; the Doric, the Ionic, and Corinthian. 

The Boric has a masculine grandeur, and a superior air 
of strength to both the others. It is therefore best adapted N 
to works of- great magnitude and of. a sublime character! 
The character of sublimity is essentially connected with 
chasteness and simplicity. Of this order is the temple of 
Theseus at Athens, built ten years after the battle of Mar- 
athon, and at this day almost entire. 

The Ionic order is light and elegant. The former has a 
masculine grandeur ; the latter a feminine elegance. The 
Ionic is likewise simple ; for simplicity is an essentia} requi- • 
Site in true beauty. Of this order were the temple of 
Apollo at Miletus, that of the Delphic Oracle, and the tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus. 

The Corinthian marks an age of luxury and magnificence, 
when pomp and splendour bad become the predominant pas- 
sion, but hadjiot yet extinguished the taste for the sublime 
and beautiful. It attempts therefore an union of all these 
characters,, hut satisfies not the. chastened judgment, and 
pieces onry a*coirpn,tedtaste. 

u» him » h i ii wwii* 1 Jfirti UMdornad, 

" And nobly plain, the maulj Doric rote } 

m Tbefbirie ttfen, -vtftti decent matron grace, 

*• He* abv$ilar.JuM»rd j kmiibat but . 

* Th**»4i Quri**bfea«i«ftd ht* wwton wi*tti»s" 

TwJunbxH Liberty, Part 2. 

4; The Tuscan; anditbe <fo»*p©aitft ordersiane; of Italian 
origin* : l\hc&KfcN29Bfl» m^cJ*k«jtra«»appeaT^Aobein«atly!alr 
bed to tfce4fre«ia*Vjbut toBfaotiss;^ 
ganae, ' The TrajMiiolumi* at Ea*e»iotf thai ofttier:; less 
remarkable, for tie beauty o£ fa prqpertioiis^thaii for i the 
admirable' sculpta** which decorate* ik*r-llb*r Gompoalte 
Order is wiiat ita crime im^hes ; it. shows tint the Greeks 
hadkia.the;thB»e ommnaloixlArsrexhRmrtcd allthe principles 

grandeur? ' an& beauty ; aid that' it ? waaJ net possible: <te 
afijui^ btttbycoinbimngth^fo , 

6. Tha GaAbio a*ebiie*t*re offers, natkrem'fadiatkm to 
these observations. The effect wrttfihit p*odUce»cai»ot be 
alto g ether arcountfid for from the rules -ofs ym me t ry or -har- 
Qttfiy m m&mvnqftiiam }*^*«»^*e#eiii& parte >, but de- 
pends on a certain idea of vastnessj gloominess, and solemn* 
nity, which are powerful ingredients in the sublime* 
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> .6- Sculpture was brought by the Greeks to as high per- 
fection as architecture. The remains of Grecian sculpture 
are at this day the most perfect models of the art ; and the 
modern .artists hare no«means of attaining to excellence so 
certain as the study of those great masterpieces. 

7. The excellence of the Greeks in sculpture may per- 
haps be accounted for chiefly from their having the human 
figure often before their eyes quite naked, and in all its va- 
rious attitudes both in the Palaestra* and in {heir public 
games. The antique statues have therefore a graudeux uni- 
ted with perfect simplicity, because the attitude is not the re- 
sult of an artificial disposition of the figure, as in the mo- 
dern academies, but is nature unconstrained. Thus in the 
Dying Gladiator, when we observe the relaxation of the 
muscles, and the visible failure of strength and life, we can- 
not doubt that nature was the sculptor's immediate model of 
imitation.* . . 

8. And this nature was in reality -superior to what we now 
see in the ordinary race of men. . The constant practice qf 
gymnastic exercises gave a finer conformation of body than 
what is now to be "found in the vitiated pupils of modern ef- 
feminacy, the artificial children of modern fashion. 

9. A secondary cause of the eminence of the Greeks in 
the arts of design, was their theology, which furnished an 
ample exercise for the genius of the sculptor and painter. 

10. We must speak with more diffidence of the ability of 
-the Greeks in painting, than we do of their superiority in 
sculpture ; because the existing specimens of the former are 
very few, and the pieces which are preserved are probably 
not the most excellent But in the want -of actual ^evidence, 
we have every presumption that the Greeks had attained to 
equal perfection in the art of painting and in sculpture : for 
if we find the judgment given by ancient writers of their ex- 
cellence in sculpture, confirmed by the universal assent «f 
the best critics among the moderns, we have just reason to 
presume an equal 'rectitude in the judgment which the same 
ancient writers have pronounced upon their paintings. If 
Pliny is right in his opinio* of the merits 'of those statues 
•which yet remain, the Venus of Praaiteles, and the Laocooa 
of Agesander, Polydoris, and Athenodorus, we have no rea- 
son to suppose has taste to be less just, when he celebrates, 
the merits, and critically characterises the different manners 
of Zeuxis, Appelles, Parrhaaius,Frotogenes, and Timanthes, 
whose works have perished. 
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11. The paintings found m Herculanemn, Pompeii, the 
Sepulchrum Nasonianum at Rome, were probably the work 
of Greek artists ; for the Romans were never eminent in any 
of the arts dependant on design. These paintings exhibit 
great knowledge of proportions, -and of the chiaro-obscura ; 
bat betray an ignorance of the rules of perspective. 

12. The music of the ancients appears to hare been very 
greatly inferior to that of the moderns. 

13. The peculiar genius of the Greeks in the fine arts, 
extended its effects to the revolutions of their states, and in- 
fluenced their fate as a nation. 



XXI. 

OF THE GREEK POETS. 

1. The Greeks were the first who reduced the athletic 
exercises to a system, and considered them as an object of 
general attention and importance. The Panathenaean, and 
afterwards the Olympic, the Pythian, Nemaean, and Isthmian 
games were under the regulation of the laws. • They con- 
tributed essentially to the improvement of the nation : and, 
while they cherished martial ardour, and promoted hardiness 
and agility of body, cultivated likewise urbanity and polite- 
ness. 

2. The games of Greece were not confined to gymnastic 
or athletic exercises. N They encouraged competitions in ge- 
nius and learning. They were the resort of the poets, the 
historians, and the philosophers. 

3. In all nations .poetry is of greater antiquity than £rose 
composition. The earliest prose writers in Greece, Pheflf** 
cydes of Scyros, and Cadmus of Miletus, were 360 ! years 
posterior to Homer. Any remains of the more ancfcnt po*' 
ets, asXifius, Orpheus, &c. are extreniely suspicious: ~ ffo* 
mer is generally supposed to have flourished about 90TBP 
C. ; to pave followed the occupation df a wandering miristrSf ? 
and to nave composed his poems in detached fragments, and 
separate ballads, and episodes. * Pisistratus, about 540 B. C. 
employed some learned men to collect and methodize these 
fragments ; and to this we owe the complete poems of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. The distinguishing merits of Homer are; 
his profound knowledge of frumaK nature, his faithful and 
minute . description of ancient manners, his genius for* 'the 
sublime and beautiful, and the harmony of his poetical mini* 
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hers. His fidelity as an historian has been questioned ; but 
tbe great outlines of his narrative are probably authentic. 

4« Hesiod was nearly ootemporary with Homer : a poet, 
of whose merits we should be little sensible, were they not 
«een through the medium of an immense antiquity. The 
poem of the Works and Pays contains some judicious pre- 
cepts of agriculture. The Theogoay is an obscure history 
of the origin of the Gods, and the formation of the universe. 

5. About two centuries after Homer and Hesiod, flourished 
Ar^bilochus, tbe inventor of Iambic verse ; Terpander, equal* 
ly eminent as a poet and a musician ; Sappho, of whose com* 
position we have two exquisite odes ; Alcaeus and Simonides, 
of whom there are some hue fragments ; and Pindar and 
Anacreon, who have left enough to allow an accurate esti- 
mate of their merits. 

6. Pindar was esteemed by the ancients the chief of the 
lyric poets. He possesses unbounded fancy, and great sub- 
limity of imagery ; but his degressions are so rapid and so 
frequent, that we cannot discover .the chain of thought ; and 
his expression is allowed, even by liongmus, to be often ob- 
jure and unintelligible. , 

7.. Anacreon is a great contrast to Pindar. His jancy 
-suggests only familiar and luxurious pictures. He has no 
xenipre^ension of the sublime, but contents himself with, 
Jt^e.ea&y, the gi;acefol and the wanton. His morality is. 
loose, and his /sentiments little else than, the -effusions of a 
voluptuary. 

8. The cottec&oi* termed Jkitkotegu** wiieh consists 
cjbje|ly of ancient epigrams, contains many valuable speci- 
mens nf the taste and poetical &ney of the Goreeks, and 
Contributes materially to the ittnat^aiJQU of: their manners* 
.^•bf 4*eat of the mode;* epigrams, jgay be traced to this 

. 9., Tl^etera of the origin; of dramatic composition among 
tfcre Gjj^efcs, is about 590 B. C. Tbespis was. cotemporary 
w$& SoioB, Within little more than * cfofttry the Greek 
d^anja was carried: to its highest pefffeetjon ; for JEschylus 
diet) 43J? : JBl; C JEschylus wrote sijsty-ei* tragedies ; for 
thirteen, of which he gained the first ptise of drama- 
tic, poetry at, the Olympic. gaB&ft. Qnty seven are now 
e*tanjt. Like Shakspeaire, his genius is sublime ,* and his. 
invagination unbounded. He.- disdained regularity of plan, 
and all artificial restriction ; but unfortunately he disdained 
bk&w?use the restraints of deftency and of good moral*. 

JOv^Wpides and Sophocles flourished about Afiyyeami 
after 4^nylus. Euripides, is most easterly ia painting the 
jpassion of love both in its tenderest emotions and in its most 
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violent paroxysms : yet the characters of his women demon- 
strate that he had no great opinion of the virtues of the sex. 
Longhros does not rate high his talent for the sublime ; but 
he possessed a much superior excellence - r his verses, with 
great eloquence and harmony breath the most admirable 
morality. There remain twenty tragedies of Euripides ; and 
of these the Medea is deemed the most excellent. 

11. Sophocles shared with Euripides the palm of dra- 
matic poetry ; and is judged to have surpassed him in the 
grand and sublime; Of 120 tragedies which he composed,, 
only seven remain. They display great knowledge of the 
human heart, and a generaT chastity and simplicity of ex- 
pression, which give the greater force to the occasional 
strokes of the sublime. The (Edipus of Sophocles is es- 
teemed the most perfect production of the Greek stage. 

12. The Greek comedy is divided into the ancient, the 
middle, and the new. The first was a licentious satire and 
mimicry of real personages exhibited by name upon the 
stage. The laws repressed this extreme licence, and gave 
birth to the middle comedy, which continued the -satirical 
delineation of real persons but under fictitious names. The 
bet improvement consisted in banishing all personal satire, 
-and confining comedy to a delineation of manners. This - 
was the new comedy. Of the first species, the ancient, we 
have no remains. The dramas of Aristophanes are an ex- 
ample of the second or middle comedy; The grossness of 
his raillery, and the malevolence which frequently inspired 
ii y are a reproach to the morals of that people which could 
tolerate it. . Yet his works have their value, as throwing light 
upon ancient manners. 

13. Of the new comedy Menander was the bright exam- 
ple ; possessing a vein of the most delicate wit, with the ut- 
most purity of moral sentiment Unfortunately we have 
nothing of him remaining but a few fragments preserved by 
Athenaeus. We see a great deal of his merits, however, in 
his copyist and translate?, Terence; 

14. The actors both in the Greek and iloman theatres 
wore masks, on which the features were strongly painted, 
and the mouth so constructed as to increase the power of 
the voice.* I t is probable the tragedy and comedy of the 
Greeks and Romans were set to music,, and sung like the 
recitatative in the Italian opera ; and sometimes one person 
was employed to recite or sing the -part, and another to per- 

* form the corresponding action or gesticulation. 

15. The Mimes were burlesque parodies on the serious 
tragedy and comedy, The Pantomimes consisted solely of 
gesticulation,>andwere carried to great perfection*., 
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XXIL 

OF THE GREEK HISTORIANS. ' . 

* 1. The most eminent of the Greek historians were co- 
temporaries. Herodotus died 413 B. C. ; Thucydides, 391 
B. C. ; and Xenophon was about twenty years younger than 
Thucydides. Herodotus writes the joint history of the 
Greeks and Persians, from the time of Cyrus to the battles 
of Plataea and Mycale. He treats incidentally likewise of 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, and Lydians. His vera- 
city is to be depended on in all matters that fell under his 
•own observation ; but he admits too easily the reports of 
others, and is in general fond of the marvellous. His style 
is pure, and he has a copious elocution. 

2. Thucydides, himself an able general, has written with 
great ability, the history of the first twenty-one years of 
the Peloponnesian war ; introducing it with a short narrative 
of the preceding periods of the history of Greece. He is 
justly esteemed for his fidelity and candour. His style is a 
contrast to the full and flowing period of Herodotus, pos- 
sessing a sententious brevity, which is at once lively and 
energetic. The history of the remaining six years of the 
war of Peloponnesus was written by Theopompus and Xen-^ 
ophon. 

3. Xenophon commanded the Greek army in the service 
of Cyrus the younger, iff his culpable enterprize against his 
brother Artaxerxes, (See Sect. XIII. § 6.) After the failure 
of this enterprize, Xenophon directed that astonishing re- 
treat from Babylon to the Euxine, of which he has given 
an interesting and faithful narrative. He wrote likewise the 
Cyropedia, or the history of the elder Cyrus, which is be- 
lieved to be -rather an imaginary delineation of an accom- 
plished prince than a real narration. . He continued the 
history of Thucydides, and has left two excellent political 
tracts on the constitutions of Lacedaemon and Athens. His 
style is simple and energetic, familiar, unadorned, and free 
from all affectation. 

4. Greece, in her decline, produced some historians of 
great eminence. Polybius, a native of Megalopolis, wrote 
•forty books of the Roman and Greek history during his own 
age ; that is, from the beginning of the second Punic war to 
the reduction of Macedonia into a Roman province ; but of 
this great work only the first five books are entire, with an 
epitome of the following twelve.. He merits less the praise 
of eloquence and purity than of authentic information, and 
most judicious reflection. 



5. Diodorus Siculus flourished in the time of Augustus, 
and composed, in forty books, a general history of the world 
under the title of Bibliotheca Historica. No more remain 
than fifteen book* ; of which the first five treat of the fabu- 
lous periods, and the history of the Egyptians f Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks, &c. prior to the Trojan war. The next 
five are wanting. - The remainder brings down the history 
from the expedition of Xerxes into Greece till after the 
death of Alexander the Great, He i* taxed with chronolo- 
gical inaccuracy in the earlier parts of his work ; but the au- 
thenticity and correctness of the latter periods are unim- 

• peached*- - 

6. Dionysius of Hahcarnassus, eminent both as a histori- 
an and rhetorician, flourished in the age of Augustus. His 
Roman - Antiquities contain much valuable information, 
though his work is too much tinctured with the spirit of 
systematizing. 

7. Plutarch, a native of Cheronea in Bceotia, flourished 
hi the reign of Nero. His lives of Illustrious Men is one of 
the most valuable of? the literary works of the ancients ; in- 
troducing us to an acquaintance with the private character 
and manners of those eminent persons whose public achieve- 
ments are recorded by-professed historians. His morality is 
excellent ; his style, though not eloquent, clear anch ener- 
getic. 

8. Arrian wrote in the reign of Adrian, seven hooks of the 
wars of Alexander, with great judgment and fidelity; hi*.- 
narrative being composed on the authority of Aristobulus 
and Ptolemy, two of Alexander's principal officers. Hfc-- 
style is-unadoVnedj but chaste, perspicuous, and manly. 



XXHL 

or the* greek philosophers; • 

Iv After the time of Hohier and Hesiod; the increasing . 
relish for poetical composition gave rise to a det of men 
termed Rhapsodic whose employ meat was to*ecite at the ~ 
games and festivals the composition of the older poets, and 
to' comment on their merits and explain their doctrines. 
Some of these, founding schools of instruction, were dignifi- 
ed by their pupils with tie epithet of Sophists, or teachers of < 

wisdoml . . . 

£. 1-be most ancient school of philosophy was thai found- * - 

6*- 
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ed by Thales, 640 B.C. and termed the Ionic. T hales is cel- 
ebrated for his knowledge both in geometry and astronomy. 
His metaphysical doctrines are but imperfectly known. He 
taught the belief of a first Cause, and an over-ruling Provi- 
dence ; but supposed the Divinity to animate the universe, 
as the soul does the body. The moral doctrines of the Io- 
nic school were pure and rational. The most eminent of 
the disciples of Thales were Anaximander and Anaxogoras. 

3. Soon after the Ionic, arose the Italian sect, founded by 
Pythagoras, who was born about 586 B. C. He is supposed 
to have derived much of his knowledge from Egypt ; and 
he had like the Egyptian priests, a public doctrine for the 
people, and a private for his disciples : the former a good 
system of morals, the latter probably unintelligible mystery. 
His notions of the divinity were akin to those of Thales ; 
but he believed in the eternity of the universe, and its coex- 
istence with the Deity. He taught the transmigration of 
the soul through different bodies. His disciples lived in 
common ; they abstained rigorously from the flesh of ani- 
mals ; they held music in high estimation, as a corrective of 
the passions. Pythagoras believed the earth to be a sphere, 
the planets to be inhabited, and the fixed stars to be the suns 
and centres of other systems. His most eminent followers 
were Empedocles, Epicharmus, Ocellus Lucanus, Timaeus, 
Archytag. 

4. The' Eleatic sect was founded by Xenophanes, about 
500 B. C. Its chief supporters were Parmenides, Zeno, and 
Leucippus, citizens of Elea. The metaphysical notions of 
this sect were utterly unintelligible. They maintained; that 
things' had neither beginning, end, nor any change ; and that 
all the changes we perceive are in our own senses. Yet 
Leucippus taught the doctrine of atoms, from whence he 
supposed all material substances to be formed. Of this sect 
were Democritus and Heraclitua. 

5. The Socratic school arose from the Ionic. Socrates 
died 401 B. C. the wisest, the most virtuous of the Greeks. 
He exploded the futile logic of the Sophists, which consisted 
of a set of general arguments applicable to ail manner of 
Questions, and by which they could* with an appearance of 
plausibility, maintain either ^ide of any proposition. So- 
crates always brought hh antagpnist to particulars ; begin- 
ning with a simple and undeniable position, which being 
granted, another followed equally undeniable, till the dispu- 
tant was conducted step by step, by his own concessions, to 
that side of the question on which lay the truth; * His rivals 
lost all credit as philosophers, but had influence tp, procure 
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the destruction of the man who had exposed them. The 
doctrines of Socrates are to be learned from Plato and Xen- 
ophon. He taught the belief of a first cause, whose be- 
neficence is equal to jbis power, the Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe. He inculcated the moral agency of man, the im- 
mortality o£ the soul, and a future state of reward and pun* 
ishment. ' He exploded the Polytheistic superstitions of his 
country, and thence became the victim of an accusation of 
impiety. (See Section XIII. § 5.) 

6. The morality of Socrates was successfully cultivated 
by the Cyrenaic sect, but was pushed the length of extrava- 
gance by the Cynics. Virtue in their opinion, consisted in 
renouncing all the conveniences of life. They clothed 
themselves in rags, slept and eat in the streets, or wandered 
about the country with a stick and a knapsack. They con* 
demned all knowledge as useless. They associated impu- 
dence with ignorance, and indulged themselves in scurrility 
and invective without restraint 

7. The Megarean sect was the happy inventor of logical 
syllogism, or the art of quibbling. 

8. The Academic sect had Plato for its founder ; a philo- 
sopher whose doctrines have had a more extensive empire 
oyer the minds of mankind than those of any other among the 
ancients. This is in part owing to their intrinsic merit, and in 
part to the eloquence with which they have been propound* 
ed. Plato had the most sublime ideas of the Divinity and 
his attributes. He taught that the human soul was a portion 
of the Divinity, and that this alliance with the eternal mind 
might be improved into actual intercourse with the Supremo 
Being, by abstracting the soul from all the corruptions it de* 
rives from the body ; a doctrine highly flattering to th$ 
pride of man, and generating that mystical enthusiasm which 
has the most powerful empire over a warm imagination. 

9. The Platonic philosophy .found its chief opponents in 
four remarkable sects, the Peripatetic, the Sceptic, the Sto* 
ic, and the Epicurean. 

10 % Aristotle, the founder of the Peripatetic sect, was the 
tutor of Alexander the Great, and established his school in 
the Lyceum at Athens ; a philosopher, whose tenets have 
found more zealous partizans, and more rancorous, oppo- 
nents, than those of any other. His Metaphysics, from the, 
sententious brevity of his expression, are extremely obscure, 
and have given rise to numberless commentaries. The best 
analysis of his logic is given, by Dr. Reid, in Lord Karnes' 
Sketches of the History of Man. His physical works are 
the result of great observation and acquaintance wilh nature;. 
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- and his critical writings, as his Poetics and Art of Rhetoric, 
display both taste and judgment. It is the latter works that 
will ever continue to be most valued. The peculiar passion 
of Aristotle was that of classifying, arranging, and combining 
the objects of his knowledge, so as to reduce all- to a few 
principles; a dangerous propensity in philosophy, and re- 
pressive of improvement in science. 

11. The Sceptical sect was founded by Pyrrho.^ They 
formed no systems of their own, but endeavoured to weak* 
en the foundations of those of all others.. They inculcated 
universal' doubt as the only true wisdom. There was, in 
their opinion, no essentiaLdifferenee between vice and virtue, 
farther than as human compact had discriminated them*-— 
Tranquillity of mind' they supposed to be the state of the 
greatest happiness, and this was to be attained by absolute 
indifference to all dogmas or opinions. 

12. The Stoics proposing to themselves the same end,, 
tranquillity of mind, took a nobler path to arrive at.it. They, 
endeavoured to raise themselves above all the passions and' 

. feelings of humanity. They believed all nature, and God 
himself the soul of the universe, to be regulated by fixed and 
immutable laws. The human soul being a pprtton-of the Di- ■• - 
. finity, man cannot complain of being actuated by that ne- 

. cessity which actuates the Divinity himself* His pains and 
his pleasures are determined by the same laws which deter- 
mine his existence. Virtue consists in accommodating the 
disposition of the mind- to the immutable laws of nature ; 
vice in opposing those laws : vice therefore is folly, and vir- 
tue the only true wisdoms A beautiful picture of the Stoical^ 
philosophy is found in the Enchiridion of Epictetus, and in: 

• the meditations of M. AureKus Antoninus. - 
• 13. Epicurusfaught tEfet'manfc supreme happiness consist- - 
ed in pleasutfeV "He himself limited the term so as to make " 
it' mean only the practice ofVirtue*- But if pleasure is allowed' 
to be the object, every man wilt draw k from those sources 
which he finds can best supply it. It might have been 
tile pleasure of Epicurus td be chaste and temperate. We 
are told it was so; but others find'their pleasure m tntemper- 
ance and luxury ; and' such was the taste of his principal fol- - 
lowers. Epicurus held that the Deity was indifferent to all' 

■ the actions of man. They therefore had' ho other codnseli * 
lor than their own conscience, and no other guide than the * 
instinctive desire of their own happiness. - 

14. The Greek philosophy, on the whole'; affords little elie :. 
titan a picture of the imbeciKty and caprice of the human > 
mwkL Its teachers, instead oi ej^periineTrtaad enervation, 
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satisfied themselves with constructing theories ; and these, 
wanting fact for their basis, have only served to perplex the 
understandings and retard equally the advancement of sound 
morality and the progress of useful knowledge. 



XXIV. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

J. In the delineation of ancient history, Rome, after the 
conquest of Greece, becomes the leading object of attention ; 
and the history of this empire, in its progress to universal do- 
minion, and afterwards in its decline and fall, involves a col- 
lateral account of all the other nations of antiquity which in 
those periods are deserving of our consideration. 

2. Although we cannot conjecture with certainty as to the 
aera when Italy was first peopled, we have every reason to 
believe that it was inhabited by a refined and cultivated na- 
tion many ages before the Roman name was known. These 
were the Etruscans, of whom there exist at this day monu- 
ments in the fine arts, which prove them to have been a splen- 
did, luxurious, and highly polished people. Their alphabet 
resembling the Phoenician, disposes us to believe them of 
eastern origin. The Roman historians mention them as a 
powerful and opulent nation long before the origin of Rome, 
Tuscorum ante Romanum imperium later terra marique opes 
patuere, Lib. v. 33. ; and Dionysius of Halicarnassus dedu- 
ces most of the religious rites of the Romans from Etruria. 

3. The rest of Italy was divided among a number of inde- 
pendent tribes or nations, comparatively in a rude and uncul- 
tivated state ; Umbrians, Ligurians, Sabines, Veintes, Lat- 
ins, -3T.qui, Volsci, &c. Latium, a territory of fifty miles in 
length and sixteen in breadth, contained forty-seven inde- 
pendent cities or states. 

4. The origin of the city and state of Rome is involved in 
great uncertainty. Dionysius supposes two cities of that 
name to have existed, and to have perished before the foun- 
dation of the city built by Romulus. The vulgar account 
©f the latter is, that it was founded 762 B. C. by a troop of 

" shepherds or banditti, who peopled their new city by carry- 
' ing off the wives and daughters of their neighbours the Sa- 
bines. 

5. The great outlines of the first constitution of the Ro- 
man government, though generally attributed to the politic- 
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al abilities of Romulus, seem to have a natural foundation in, 
the usages of barbarous nations. Other institutions bear the 
traces of political skill and positive enactment. 

6. Romulus is said to have divided his people into three 
tribes,- and each tribe into ten curia. The lands he distrib- 
uted into three portions ; one for the support of the govern- 
ment, another for the maintenance of religion, and the third 
he divided into equal portions of two acres to each Roman 
citizen. He instituted a senate of 100 members, (afterwards 
increased to 200,) who deliberated on and prepared all pub- 
lic measures for the assembly of the people, in whom was 
vested the right of determination. The Patrician families 
were the descendants of those centum patres. 

7. The king had the nomination of the senators* the privi- 
lege of assembling the people, and a right of appeal in all 
questions of importance. He had the command of the ar- 
my, and the office of Pontifex Maximu*. He had, as a 
guard, twelve lie tore, and a troop of horsemen named Cele~ 
res or Equites, afterwards the distinct order of Roman- 
knights. These regulations are of positive institution : oth- 
ers arose naturally from the state of society* 

8. The patria potestas is of the latter nature, being com- 
jnon to all barbarous tribes. — The limitation of all arts to the. 
slaves arose from the constant employment of the citizens 
in warfare or in agriculture, 

9. The connexion of patron and client was an admirable* 
institution, which at once united the citizens, and maintained^ 
an useful subordination. 

10. The Sabines were the most formidable enemy of the 
early Romans ; and a wise policy united for a while the two 
nations into one state. After the death of Romulus, who 
reigned thirty seven years, Numa, a Sabine, was elected 
king. His disposition was pious and pacific, and he endeav- 
oured to. give his people the same character- He pretended, 
to divine inspiration, in order to give the greater authority 
to his laws, which in themselves were excellent. He multi- 
plied the national' gods; built temples, and instituted different 
classes of priests, Flamines, Sain, &c. and a variety of reli- 
gious ceremonies. The Flamines officiated each in the ser- 
vice of a particular deity j the Salii guarded the sacred buck- 
lers ; the Vestals cherished the sacred fire ; the Augurs and 
Aruspices* divined future events from the flight of birds, and 
the entrails of victims. The temple of Janus was open in 
war, and shut during peace. — Numa reformed the kalendar, 
regulating the year at twelve lunar months, and distinguish- 
ed the days for civil, occupation (Fasti) from those dedicated 
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to religious rest (JVcfaffc*.) Agriculture was lawful on the 
latter, as a duty of religion. Noma reigned forty-three years. 

11. Tullus Hostilius, the third king of Rome, of warlike 
disposition, subdued the Albans, Fideoates, and other neigh- 
bouring states. The Sabines, now disunited from the Ro- 
mans, were among the most powerful of their enemies.— 
Tullus reigned thirty-three years. 

12. Ancus Martins, the grandson of Noma, was elected 
king on the death of Tullus. He inherited the piety and 
virtues of his grandfather, and joined to these the talents of 
a warrior. He increased the population of Rome, by na- 
turalizing some of the conquered states ; enlarged and fortifi- 
ed the city, and built the port of Ostia at the mouth of the 
Tiber. He reigned gloriously twenty-four years. 

' 13. Tarquinius Prisons, a citizen of Corinth, popular from 
his wealth and liberality, was elected to the vacant throne. 
He enlarged the senate by 100 new members from the Plebe- 
ian families, Patres minorvm gentium. This body consisted 
now of 300, at which number it remained for some centu- 
ries. Tarquin was victorious in his wars, and he adorned and 
improved the city with works of utility and magnificence.— 
Such were the Circus or Hippodrome ; the walls of hewn 
stone ; the Capitol ; the Cloaca?, those immense common 
sewers, whilh lead to the belief that the new Rome had been 
built on the ruins of an ancient city of greater magnitude. 
Tarquinius was assassinated in the thirty-eighth year of his 

reign. 

14. Servius Tuilius, who had married the daughter of 
Tarquinius, secured by his own address, and the intrigues 
of his mother-in-law, his election to the vacant throne. He 
courted popularity by acts of munificence ; discharging the 
debts of the poor, dividing among the citizens his patrimoni- 
al lands, improving the city with useful edifices, and extend- 
ing its boundaries. The new arrangement which he intro- 
duced in the division of the Roman citizens, is a proof of 
much political ability, and merits attention, as on it depended 
many of the revolutions of the republic. 

25. From the time that the Romans had admitted the Al- 
bans and Sabines to the rights of citizens, the Urban and 
Rustic tribes were composed of those three nations.' Each 
tribe- being divided into ten curia, and every curia; having 
an equal vote in the Comitia, as each individual had in his 
tribe , all questions were decided by the majority of suffrages* 
TEhere was no pre-eminence between die curiae, and the or- 
der in which they gave their votes was determined by lot 
This was a reasonable^ constitution* so long as the fortunes of 
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the citizens were nearly on a par ; but, when riches came to 
be unequally divided, it was obvious that much inconven- 
ience must have arisen from this equal partition of power, 
as the rich could easily, by bribery, command the suffrages 
of the poor. Besides all the taxes had hitherto been levied 
by the head, without any regard to the inequality of fortunes* 
These obvious defects furnished to Servius a just pretext for 
an entire change of system. His plan was, to remove the 
poorer citizens from all share of the government ; while the 
burdens attending its support should fall solely on the rich. 

16. All the citizens were required, under a heavy penalty, 
to declare upon oath their names, dwellings, number of their 
children, and amount of their fortune. After this numera- 
tion or census. Servius divided the whole citizens, without 
distinction, into four tribes, named, from the quarters where 
they dwelt, the Palatine, Suburran, Collatine, and Esquitpie. 
Besides this local division, Servius distributed the whole peo- 
ple into six classes, and each class into several centuries or 
portions of citizens, so called, not as actually consisting of 
an hundred, but as being obliged to furnish and maintain 10O 
men in time of war. In the first class, which consisted of 
the richest citizens, or those who were worth at least 100 mi- 
nce 9 * there was no less than ninety-eight centuries. In the 
second class (those worth 75 mines) there were twenty-two 
centuries. In the third, (those worth 50 miace) were twenty 
centuries. In the fourth (those worth 26 mines) twenty- 
two centuries. In the fifth (those worth 12 mince) thirty 
centuries. The sixth the most numerous of the whole, 
comprehending all the poorer citizens, furnished only one 
century. Thus the whole Roman people were divided into 
193 centuries, or portions of citizens, so called, as furnishing 
each an hundred soldiers. The sixth class was declared ex- 
empt from all taxes. The other classes, according to the 
number of centuries of which they consisted, were rated for 
the public burdens at so much for each century. 

17. The poor had no reason to complain of this arrange- 
ment ; but something was wanting to compensate the rich 
for the burdens to which they were subjected. For this pur- 
pose Servius enacted, that henceforth the Comitia should 
give their votes by centuries ; the first class, consisting of 
ninety-eight centuries, always voting first. Thus, although 
the whole people were called to the Comitia, and all seemed 
to have an equal suffrage, yet, in reality, the richer classes 
determined every question, the suffrage of the poor being 

• About I* 300 Sterling. 
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merely nominal : for as the whole people formed 193 centu- 
ries, and the first and second classes contained 120 of these, 
if the^r were unanimous, which generally happened in ques- 
itons of importance, a majority was secured. Thus, in the 
Comitia Centuriata, in which the chief magistrates were 
elected, peace and war decreed, and all other important bu- 
siness discussed, the richer classes of the citizens had the 
sole authority, the votes of the poor being of no avail. And 
such was the ingenuity of this policy, that all were pleased 
with it : the rich paid their taxes with cheerfulness as the 
price of their power ; and the poor gladly exchanged author- 
ity for immunities. The census performed every five years, 
was closed by a lustrum, or expiatory sacrifice ; and hence 
that period of time was called a lustrum. 

18. Servius was assassinated, after a reign of forty-four 
years, by his infamous daughter Tuilia, married to Tarquini- 
us, the grandson of Priscus, who thus pared the way for his 
own elevation to the throne. The government of Tarquin, 
suraaroed the Proud, was systematically tyrannical. He ingra- 
tiated himself with the lower orders to abase by their means 
the power of the higher ; but insolent, rapacious, and cruel, 
he finally disgusted all ranks of his subjects. A rape, com- 
mitted by his son Sextus on Lucre tia, the wife of Collatinus, 
who, unable to survive hex dishonour, stabbed herself in 
presence of her husband and kindred, roused their vengeance, 
and procured, by their influence with their countrymen, 
the expulsion of the tyrant, and the utter abolition of the 
regal dignity at. Rome, 509 B. C. 

19. Reflections on the Government and State of Rome du- 
ring the period of the Kings. — The whole structure of the 
constitution of the Romans under the monarchy has been by 
most authors erroneously attributed exclusively to the abili- 
ties of Romulus, a youth of eighteen, the leader of a troop of 
shepherds or banditti. This chimerical idea we owe to Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus. The truth is, the Roman govern- 
ment, like almost every other, was the gradual result of cir- 
cumstances ; the fruit of time, and of political emergency. 

20. The constitution of the Roman senate has occasioned 
considerable research, and is. not free from obscurity. It is 
probable that the kings had the sole right of naming the sena- 
tors, that the consuls succeeded them in this right, and after- 
wards, when these magistrates found too much occupation 
from the frequent wars in which the state was engaged, that 
privilege devolved on the censors. The senators were at 
first always chosen from the body of the Patricians, but af- 
terwards the Plebeians acquired an equal title to that digni- 

7 
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*ty. In the «arry periods of the republic, the peopte cnuld 
riot be assembled btit by the Senate's authority; nor were 
t he plebiscites of any weight tHl corifirtried by their decree. 
Hence'tlre early constitution (if the republic was rather aris- 
tocratical than democratical. Trdm this extensive power of 
the senate, the first diminution was made, by 'the creation of 
the Tribunes of the people ; and other retrenchments suc- 
cessively took place, til] the pedttte acquired at length the 
predominant power^n the state, i et the seriate, even after 
«very Usurpation dn ; their authority, continued to hare, in 
Tnariy points,' a supremacy. ThfcPf regulated all matters re- 
garding religion ; (hey had the custody of the public treas- 
ure ; they superintended the conduct of all magistrates ; thgy 
gave audience to ambassadors, decided on the fate of van- 
quished tuitions, disposed of the governments of (he provin- 
ces, and took cognizance, by appeal, in all crimes against the 
state. In great emergencies they appointed a Dictator, With 
absolute authority. 

$1. At the period of the abolition of the regal govern- 
ment, the territory of the Romans was extremely limited. 
The only use they made of their victories was to naturalise 
the inhabitants of some of the conquered states, and so in- 
crease their population. Thus their strength being always 
Superior to their enterprises, they laid a solid foundation for 
the future extension of thtdr empire. 

22. In the l accoUnts given by historians 6f the strength of 
the armies, both of the Romans in those early times, and of 
the neighbouring states their enemies, we'have every reason 
to believe there ismuchiexaggeration. Tfte territories from 
which those armies were furnished, were incapable of sup- 
plying fliem. 

23. In the continual wars in Which- the Yepublic was engag- 
ed, the Romans were most commonly ftte aggressdrs. The 
causes of this seem to have been the ambition of the con- 
suls to distinguish their short administration by* some splen- 
did enterprise, and the wish of the senate to give the people 
Occupation, to prevent intestine disquiets. 

24. The regal government subsisted 244 years, and in 
that time only seven kings reigned, several of whom died a 
violent death. These circumstances throw doubt oh the au- 
thenticity of this period of the Roman history. It is allow- 
ed that, for the-five first .centuries after the buifitttig of Rome, 
there were no historians. The first id' #abiils J ftcto£, who 
lived during the second Punic war. Livy says that almost 
all the ancient records were destroyed when Rdme was ta- 
kejx by the Gauls. 
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XXV. 

* r 

ROME UNDER THE CONSULS. 

2. The regal government being abolished, it was agreed 
to commit the supreme authority to two magistrates, who 
should be annually elected by the people from the Patrieiaa 
order. To these they gave the name of Consult* ; " a mo- 
dest title, (says. Vertot,) which gave to understand that they 
were rather the counsellors of the republic than its sove- 
" reigns ; and that the only point they ought to have in view 
*' was its preservation and glory." But, in, fact, their author- 
ity differed scarcely in any thing from that of the kings.— 
They had the supreme administration of justice, the dispo- 
sal of the public money, the power of convoking the senate, 
and assembling the people, raising armies, naming all the offi- 
cers, and the right of making peace and war. The only dif- 
ference, was, that their authority was limited to a year. 

2. The first consuls were Brutus and Collatinus, the hus- 
band of Lucretia. Tarquin was at this time in Etruria, 
where he got two of the most powerful cities, Veii and 
Tarquinii, to espouse his cause. He had likewise his parti- 
sans ajt Ronie ; a#d a plot was formed to open th$ gates to 
receive him. It was detected ; and Brutus had the mortifi- 
cation to find his two sons in the number of the conspirators. 
He condemned them, to be beheaded ip his presence ; Exuit 
patrtv} ut cofflukm ageret ; orkusqv* vivere, (ptam public* 
vindicias dew&e r^aluit. Yal. Max. 

3. The consul Valerius, successful in an engagement with 
the exiled Tarquin, was the first Roman who enjoyed the 
splendid reward of a triumph. Arrogant from his recent 
honours, his popularity began to decline ; and in the view of 
recovering it, he proposed the law, teamed from him the 
Valerian, which " permitted any citizen who had been con- 
" demned to death by a magistrate, or even to banishment, 
u or scourging, to appeal to the people, and required their 
•'. consent previously to the execution of thie sentence." 
This law gave the first blow to tfye aristocracy, in the con- 
stitution of the Roman republic. 

4. For thirteen years after the expulsion of Tarquin, the 
Romans were involved in continual wars on his account. Of 
these the mast remarkable was that with the Etrurians under 
Porsenna ; a war fertile in exploits of romantic heroism. 

6. Soon after this period began those domestic disorders, 
which continued long to embroil the republic. Great comr 
plaiflte had arisen, among the poorer classes of the citizen?,, 
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both on account of the inequality of property from the par- 
tial distribution of the conquered lands, which the higher 
ranks generally contrived to engross to themselves, and from 
the harsh policy. by which it was in the power of creditors 
to reduce to a state of slavery their insolvent debtors. As 
there was no legal restraint on usury, the poor, when once 
reduced to the necessity of contracting debts, were left en- 
tirely at the mercy of their creditors. These grievances, 
felt in common by a large proportion of the citizens, excited 
much discontent, which, from complaints l6ng disregarded y 
grew at length into a spirit of determined resistance. The 
wars required new levies ; and the plebeians positively refus- 
ed to enrol their names, unless the senate should put an end 
to their oppression, by decreeing at once an abolition of all 
the debts due by the poor to the rich. The emergency was 
critical, as the enemy was at the gates of Rome. The con- 
suls found their authority of no avail ; for the Valerian law- 
had given any citizen condemned by them a right of appeal 
to the people. An extraordinary measure was necessary, 
and a Dictator was created for the first time ; a magistrate 
who, for the period of six months, was invested with abso- 
lute and unlimited authority. Lartius, nominated to this high 
office, armed the twenty-four lictors with axes, summoned 
the whole people to the Comitia, and calling over the names, 
under the penalty of death to any citizen who should dare to 
murmur, enrolled all such as he judged most fit for the ser- 
vice of their country. This expedient became hencefor- 
ward a frequent and certain resource in all seasons of public 
danger. 

6. The death of Tarquin removed one check against the 
tyranny of the higher over the lower orders ; for the latter 
had hitherto kept alive a salutary apprehension, that, in case 
of extreme oppression, they would be under the necessity of 
calling back their king. When this fear was at an end, the 
domineering spirit of the Patricians, exceeding every bound 
both of good policy and humanity, drove the people at length 
to deeds of mutiny and rebellion. An alarm from the enemy 
gave full weight to their power, and made the chief magis- 
trates of the state solemnly engage their honour to. procure 
a redress of their grievances, as soon as the public danger 
was at an end. The promise, either from a failure of will 
or of power, was not fulfilled, and this violation of faith 
drove the people at length to extremities. Bound by their 
military oath not to desert their standards, they carried them 
along with them ; and the whole army, in military array, 
withdrew firpjn Rome, and deliberately encamped on the 
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Moms Sacer, at three miles distance from the city ; and here* 
they were soon joined by the greatest part ef the people. 
This resolute procedure had its desired effect The senate 
deputed ten persons, the most respectable of their order,, 
with plenary powers ; and these, seeing no medium of com- 
promise, granted to the people all their demands. The debts 
were solemnly abolished ; and for the' security of their pri- 
vileges in future, they were allowed the right of choosing 
magistrates of their own order, who should have the power 
of opposing with effect every measure which they should 
ju4ge prejudicial to their interests. These were the Tri- 
bunes of the people, chosen annually ; at first five in number,, 
and afterwards increased to ten. Without guards or tribu- 
nal, and having no seat in the senate house, they had yet the 
power, by a single veto, to suspend or annul the decrees of 
the senate and the sentences, of the consuls. Their persons 
were declared sacred, but their authority was confined to the 
limits of a mile from the city. .The tribunes demanded and 
obtained two magistrates to assist them, who were termed^ 
JEdiles, from the charge committed to them of the buildings- 
of the city. . 

7. From this sera (260 years from the foundation or 
Rome,) we date the commencement of the popular constitu- 
tion of the Roman republic ; a change operated by the un* 
wise policy of the patricians themselves, who, by yielding to* 
just complaints, and humanely redressing flagrant abuses,, 
might have easily anticipated every ground of dissatisfaction.. 
The first wish of the people was notpower* but relief fron> 
tyranny and oppression, and. had this been readily granted 
them, if not by abolishing the debts,, at least by repressing 
enormous usury, and putting an end to the inhuman right of 
corporal punishment and the bondage of debtors,. the people* 
would have cheerfully returned to order andsubmission, and 
the Roman constitution have long remained what we have 
seen it was at the commencement of the consular govern- 
ment, aristocratical. But the plebeians now obtaining ma- 
gistrates of their own order with tfrose high powers, we shaU 
see it became the' object of these magistrates to increase 
their artfeority by continual demands and bold encroach- 
ments. The people, regarding them as the chanipions or 
their rights, are delighted to find themselves- gradually ap- 
proaching to a level with the higher order-; and* no long- 
er bounding their desires to ease and security* are sooai 
e aually in&ieneed by ambition as their superiors; While 
flus people, borne down by injustice, seek no more than the 
rcdras of real grievances, we sympathize with thei* jfeet. 
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ings, and applaud their spirited exertions ; but compassing at 
length the end they wished, attaining ease and security, nay, 
power, which they had neither sought nor expected ; when 
we see them, after this, increasing in their demands, assuming 
that arrogance they justly blamed in their superiors, goaded 
on by the ambition of their leaders to tyrannise in their turn ; 
we view with proper discrimination the love of liberty and 
its extreme licentiousness ; and treat with just detestation 
the authors of those pernicious measures which embroiled 
the state in endless faction, and paved the way for the total 
loss of that liberty, of which this deluded people knew not 
the value, when they actually possessed it. 



XXVI. 

t 

THE LAW OP VOLERO. 

1. The disorders of the commonwealth, appeased by the 
creation of the Tribunes, were but for a time suspended* 
It was necessary that the popular magistrates should make 
an experiment of their powers. In an assembly of the peo- 
ple, one- of the consuls, interrupted by a tribune, rashly said, 
that had the tribunes called that assembly, he would not 
have interrupted them. This was a concession on the part 
of the consuls, that the tribunes had the power of assembling 
the Comitia, which from that moment they assumed as their 
acknowledged right. It was a consequence of this right, 
that the affairs of the commonwealth should be agitated in 
those meetings, equally as in the assemblies held in virtue of 
a consular summons, or senatorial decree* ■and thus there 
were, in a manner, two distinct legislative powers established 
in the republic. 

2. The trial of Coriolanus for inconsiderately proposing 
the abolition of the Tribunate, an offence interpreted to be 
treason against the state, threw an additional weight into the 
scale of the people. The proposal of an Agrarian law, for 
the division of the lands acquired by recent conquests, re- 
sumed at intervals, though never carried into execution, in- 
flamed the passions of the rival orders. 

3. Publius Volero, formerly a centurion, and a man dis- 
tinguished for his military services, had, in the new levies, 
been ranked as a common soldier. ' Complaining of this un- 
merited degredatron, he refused his services in that capacity: 
and the consuls having- condemned him to corporal' punish* 
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ment, he appealed from their sentence to the people. The 
contest lasted till the annual term of elections, when Volero 
himself was chosen a tribune of the people. He had an am- 
ple revenge , by procuring the enactment of a most important 
law. The Comitia, by centuries and by curiae, could not be 
called but in virtue of a decree of the senate, after consult- 
ing the auspices ; and in those comitia the tribunes had hith- 
erto been elected, and the most important public affairs dis- 
cussed. It was decreed by the law of Volero, that the election 
of the tribunes should be made, and the chief public business 
henceforward discussed, in the comitia held by tribes, which 
were unfettered by any of those restraints. From this peri- % 
od, the supreme authority in the Roman republic may be 
considered as having passed completely from the higher or- 
der into the hands of the people. The Roman constitution 
was now plainly a democracy, 471 B. C. 



XXVII. 

THE DECEMVIR ATE. 

1. The Romans had, till this period, no body of civil 
laws. Under the regal government the kings alone adminis- 
tered justice ; the consuls succeeded them in this high pre- 
rogative ; and thus possessed without control the absolute 
command of the fortunes and civil rights of all the citizens. 
To remedy this great defect, Terentillus, a tribune, proposed 
the nomination of ten commissioners, to frame and digest a 
code of laws for the explanation and security of the rights 
of all orders of the state. A measure so equitable ought to 
have met with no opposition. It was, however, strenuously 
though ineffectually opposed by the patricians, who, by a 
fruitless contest, only exposed their own weakness. The 
decemviri were chosen ; but the election being made in the 
Comitia by centuries, the, consul Appius Claudius, with his 
colleague, were at the head of this important commission. 
The laws' were framed, those celebrated statutes known by 
the name of the Twelve Tables, which are the basis of the 
great structure of Roman jurisprudence* 451 B. C. 

2. An acquaintance with these ancient laws id therefore of 
importance. Even in the most flourishing times of the re- 
public, they continued to be of the highest authority. They 
have the enconium of Cicero himself ; and we learn from* 
him, that to commit these laws to memory was ait essential* 
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part of a libera) education. From the twelve tables the ju- 
risconsult! composed a system of judicial forms, for the re- 
gulation of the different tribunals. The number of the laws 
was likewise from time to time increased by the SeneUus* 
cwsvltv and Plebiscite. 

3. The decemvirs were invested with all the powers of* 
government, for the. coagulate had ceased on their creation. 
Each decemvir by turn presided for a day, and had the sove* 
reign authority, with its insignia, the faeces. Tfxe nine others 
officiated solely as judges in the determination of law-suits^ 
and the correction of abuses. An abuse, however, of the 
most flagrant nature committed by the chief of their own, 
number, was destined speedily to bring their office to its ter- 
mination. 

4. Appius Claudius, inflamed by lawless passion for the 
young Virginia, the betrothed spouse of Icilius, formerly a> 
tribune of the people, employed a profligate dependant to 
claim the maiden as his own property, on the false pretence 
of her being the daughter of one of his female slaves. The 
claim was made to the decemvir himself in judgment, who 
pronounced an infamous decree, which tore from her family 
this helpless victim, and put her into the hands of his own 
minion. Her father, to save the honour of his child, plung- 
ed a dagger into her breast ; and the people, witnesses of this 
shocking scene, would haye massacred Appius on the spot, 
had he not found means to escape amidst the tumult. Their 
vengeance, however, was satiated by the instant abolition of 
this hated magistracy) and by the death of Appius, who chose 
by his own hand to prevent the stoke of the executioner*. 
The deeemvirate had subsisted for three years. The con* 
sals were now restored, together with the tribunes of the. 
people, 44? B, C. 



xxyiii. 

. INCR$±S$ QF HE POPULAR POWXB. 

1. This f$ale of the people was daily acquiring weighty 
at the expense of that of the highest order. Two barriers, 
however, stiB separated the patricians and plebeians ; the 
one, a law which predated jthe intermarriage, and the other, 
the constitutional limitation of all the higher offices to the 
order of the p«tflk*ane. It was now only necessary -to re- 
maKejttos* restraint*, «o£ tho patricume and pteb*ia#? we#e 
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on a footing of perfect equality. The first, after a long but 
fruitless contest, was at length agreed to by the senate ; and 
this concession had its usual effect of stimulating the people 
to inflexible perseverance in their struggle for the latter. 
On an emergence of war, the customary device was practis- 
ed, of refusing to enter the rolls, unless upon the immediate 
enactment of a law, which should admit their capacity of 
holding all the offices of the republic. The senate sought a 
palliative, by the creation of six military tribunes in lieu of 
the consuls, three of whom should be patricians, and three 
plebeians. This measure satisfied the people for a time : the 
consuls, however, were soon restored. 

2. The disorders of the republic, and frequent wars, had 
interrupted the regular survey of the citizens. This was re- 
medied by the creation of a new magistracy. Two officers, 
under the title of Censors, were appointed (437 B.C.) whose 
duty was not only to make the census every five years, but 
to inspect the morals and regulate the duties of all the citi- 
zens ; an office of dignity equal to its importance, exercised 
in the latter times of the republic, only by consular persons, 
and afterwards annexed to the supreme function of the em- 
perors. 

3. The dissensions between the orders continued with lit- 
tle variation either in their causes or effects. The people 
generally, as the last resource, refused to enrol themselves, 
till overawed by the supreme authority of a dictator. To 
obviate the frequent necessity of this measure, which enforc- 
ed at best an unwilling and compelled obedience, the sen- 
ate had recourse to a wise expedient ; this was, to give re- 
gular pay to the troops. To defray this expense, a mode- 
rate tax was imposed m proportion to the fortunes of the cit- 
izens. From this period the Roman system of war assum- 
ed a new aspect. The senate always found soldiers at com- 
mand ; the army was under its control ; the enterprises of 
the republic were more extensive, and its successes more 
signal and important. Veii, the proud rival of Rome; and 
its equal in extent and population, was taken by Camillus, 
after a siege of ten years, A. U. C. 363. The art of war was ' 
improved, as it now became a profession, instead of an 
occasional occupation. The Romans were, from this cir- ' 
cumstance, an over match for all their neighbours. Their 
dominion hitherto confined to the territory of a few miles, 
was now rapidly extended. It was impossible but the de- 
tached states of Italy must have given way before a people 
always in arms, and who, by a perseverance alike resolute 
and judicious, were equal to every attempt in which they 
engaged. 
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4; The tafciDg of Veil was succeeded by a wat with the 
Gauls. This people, a branch of the great nation, of the Cel^- 
t«, had opened to themselves a passage through the Alps ajfc 
four different periods, and wer^e at this time established irj. 
the country between those mountains and the Appehlnes. — — 
Under' the command of Brennua, they laid seige to the Etrus- 
can Clusiuxp ; and this people, of no warlike turn them- 
selves solicited the aid of the Romans. The circumstances, 
recorded of this war with the Gauls throw over it a cloud of* 
fable and romance, The formidable power of Rome is said 
to have been in a single campaign so utterly exhausted, that, 
the Gauls entered the city without resistance, and burnt it to 
the ground, 385 B. C. Though thus overpowered, the Ro- 
mans, in a single engagement, retrieve all. their losses, and 
in one day's time there is not a Gaul left remaining within 
the Roman territory. 

To the burning of the city by the Gauls, the Roman wri- 
ters attribute the loss of all the records and monuments of 
their early history. 

5. It is singular, that most of the Roman revolutions 
should have owed their origin to women. From this cause 
we have seen spring the abolition of the regal office and the. 
decemvirate. From this cause arose the change of the consti- 
tution, by which the plebeians became capaiblf of holding the 
highest offices of the commonwealth. The younger daugh*- 
terof Fabius Ambqstus, married to a plebeian, envious of 
the honours of her elder sister, the wife of a patrician, stim- 
ulated her father to rouse the lower order to a resolute pur- 
pose of asserting their equal right with the patricians to all 
the offices and dignities of the stat?. After much turbulence 
and contest, the final issue was the admission of the plebei- 
ans* first to the consulate, and afterwards to the censorship, * 
the praetorship, and priesthood, (A. U. C. 454, andB. C. 
300 ;) a change beneficial in the main, as consolidating 
the strength of the republic, and cutting off the principal 
source of intestine disorder. The factions of the state had 
hitherto confined the growth of its power, its splendour, and 
prosperity ; for no state can at once be prosperous and anar- 
chical. We shall now mark the rapid elevation of the Ro- 
mjtyt name and empire. 
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XXIX. 

CONQUEST OF ITALY BY THE ROSIANS. 

1. Tot war with the Satanites now began, and was of 
long continuance ; but its successful termination was speedi- 
ly followed by the redaction of all the states of Italy. In 
the coarse of this important war, theTarentines, the allies of 
the Satanites, Sought the aid of 'Pyrrhus, king of Epirns, one 
of the greatest generals of his age. Pyrrhus landed in Italy 
with 3O,000 men, and a train of elephants, 280 B. C. He 
was at first successful, but no longer so than till a short ex- 
perience reconciled the Romans to a new mode of war. — 
Sensible at length of the difficulties of his enterprise, and 
dreading a fatal issue, he embraced an invitation from the 
Sicilians to aid them in a War with Carthage. On this pre- 
text, which at leadt was not dishonourable, Pyrrhus with- 
drew his tf ooj>s from : Ha1y. In this interval the Romans re- 
duced the Sanmites, the Tarentines, and the other allied 
states to extremity. Pyrrhus returned, and made a last ef- 
fort near Beneventnm. He was totally defeated, lost 26,000 
men, and, abandoning at once all further views on Italy, re- 
turned with precipitation to Iris own dominions, 274 B. C. 
The hostile states submitted to the victorious power, and 
Rome, 480 years from .the foundation of the chy, was now 
mistress of all Italy. 

2. The policy dbserved by the Romans, with respect to the 
conquerednations, Was wise and judicious. They removed 
to Rome all the leading men of the principal conquered cit» 
ies, admitting these into the ancient urban and rustic tribes, and 
(has soothing the pride of the vanquished, by giving them an 
apparent share in their own domestic government ; while, in 
arranging the constitution of the cities, they filled their ma- 
gistracies with illustrious Romans, whose abilities and in- 
fluence were fitted to maintain' those new provinces in alle- 
giance to the Roman government. 

3. Sicily had long been considered as the granary of Italy. 
The 'Carthaginians at this time possessed very considerable 
settlements in ; the island, and were ambitious ~of acquiring 
its entire dominion; 'An obvious policy led the Romans to 
8isptlte*with them "this 'important acquisition, and gaVcj ; riie 
to the Ptmic'Wars. *FlnYieads, by a* natural epiinexfeh, to 
*a short View of the^fatcnf of Carthage and of Sfcflfyi . J 
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XXX. 

HISTORY OF CARTHAGE. 

\< Carthage, according to the most probable accounts, 
was founded by a colony of Tynans, about seventy years 
before the building of Rome. The colony had the same 
language, the same or nearly similar laws and constitution, 
the same national character with the parent state. The city 
of Carthage was, at the period of the Punic wars, one of the 
most splendid in the universe, and had under its dominion 
300 of the smaller cities of Africa bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean sea. , 

2. The constitution of the republic is celebrated by Aris- 
totle as one of the most perfect of the governments of anti- 
quity ; but we know little more than its general nature from 
ancient writers. Two magistrates named Suffetes, annually 
chosen, seem to have possessed powers akin to those of the 
Roman consuls ; as did the Carthaginian senate to that of 
the senate of Rome ; with this remarkable difference that, 
in the former, unanimity of opinion was requisite in all 
measures of importance. A divided senate transmitted the 
business to the assembly of the people. A tribunal of 104 

, judges took cognizance of military operations and of the 
conduct of their generals. A superior council of five 
seems to have controlled the decisions of the larger tribu- 
nal. Two peculiarities of the Carthaginian policy have 
been censured by Aristotle. One was, that the same per- 
son might hold several employments or offices in the state ; 
the other, that the poor were debarred from all offices of 
trust or importance. But the former of these is frequent- 
ly both expedient and necessary, and the latter seems agree- 
able to the soundest policy ; for in offices of trust poverty 
offers too. powerful an incitement'to deviation from duty. 

3. The first settlements made by the Carthagenians were 
entirely in the way of commerce. Trading to the coast of 
Spain for gold, they built Carthagena and Gades ; and coast- 
ing along the western shore of Africa, they had establish- 
ments for the same purpose as far as the 25th degree of N. 
latitude. The Periplus of Hanno affords a proof of ardent 
enterprise and policy. Desirous of extending a limited ter- 
ritory,' tjiey armed against the Mauritanians, Numidians, and 
$11 the neighbouring nations ; employing mercenary troops, 
which .they levied, not only in Africa, but in Spain, the Gauls, 
.and Greece. - 

4. The annals of the Carthaginian state are. but little 
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known till their wars with the Romans, The first of their 
wars mentioned in history is that with the Greek colonies of 
Sicily. Darius courted their alliance when he meditated the 
conquest of Greece, and Xerxes renewed that treaty whea 
ke followed the designs of his father. 



XXXI. 



HISTORY OF 8ICILY. 



1. The early periods of the history of Sicily are no less 
unknown than those of Carthage. The Phoenicians had sent 
colonies thither before the Trojan war. The Greeks, in after 
times, made considerable settlements in the island. The 
Corinthians founded Syracuse, which became the most illus- 
trious of the Greek cities of Sicily ; and from Syracuse arose 
afterwards Agrigentum, Acra, Casmene, Camarene, and sev- 
eral other Sicilian towns. , 

2. The government of Syracuse was monarchical, and 
might long have remained so, had all its sovereigns inher- 
ited the abilities and virtues of Gelon. But his successors, 
exercising the worst of tyranny, compelled their subjects 
at length to abolish the regal government ; and their example 
was speedily followed by all the Grecian states of Sicily. > 

3. The monarchy of Syracuse, however, was revived 
about sixty years after in the person of Dionysius, a man of 
obscure origin, but of signal ability. Twice expelled for a 
tyranical exercise of dominion, he as often found means to 
overpower his enemies, and re-establish himself in the throne. 
At his death, the crown passed, without opposition, to his ( 
son, Dionysius the younger, a weak and capricious tyrant, 
whom his subjects, judging unworthy to reign, dethroned and 
banished, 357 B. C. The crown was conferred on Dion, his 
brother-in-law : but this prince, whose amiable character ren- 
dered him the delight of his people, after a short reigri, fell a 
victim to treason. Aided by the distractions of Syracuse 
consequent on this event. Dionysius remounted the throne 
ten years after his expulsion ; but his tyrannical disposition, 
heightened by his misfortunes, became at length so intolera- 
ble, that he was expelled a second time, and banished to Co- 
rinth, where he ended his days in poverty and obscurity. 
The author of this revolution was the illustrious Timoleoa, 
to whose abilities and) virtues his country owed equally its 

e 
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liberty and its subsequent happiness and prosperity, 343 
B. C. 



The signal opposition of national character between the 
Romans and Carthaginians -may be easily accounted for, 
when we attend to the effects of a commercial life on the 
genius and manners of a nation. The vices of a commer- 
cial people are, selfishness, cunning, avarice, with an absence 
of every heroic and patriotic virtue. The favourable effects 
of commerce are, industry, frugality, general courtesy of 
manners, improvement in the useful arts. Attending to 
these consequences of the prevalence of the commercial 
spirit, we shall see the principal features of the Carthaginian 
character opposed to the Roman. 



XXXII. 

THE PUNIC WARS. 

1. The triumph which the Romans had obtained oyer 
Pyrrhus seemed to give assurance of success in "any enter- 
prise in which they should engage. The Mamertihes, a pea- 
pie of Campania, obtained aid from the Romans in an unjus- 
tifiable attempt which they made to seize Messina, a Sicilian 
town allied to Syracuse. The Syracusans, at first assisted 
by the Carthaginians, opposed this invasion ; but the former, 
more alarmed by the ambitious encroachments of the Car- 
thaginians on Sicily, soon repented of this rash alliance, and 
joined the Romans in the purpose of expelling the Carthagi- 
nians entirely from the island. In fact, the Sicilians seem to 
have had only the desperate choice of final submission either 
to Rome or Carthage. They chose the former, as the alter- 
native least dishonourable : The Romans had ever been 
their friends, the Carthaginians their enemies. 

2. Agrigentum, possessed by the Carthaginians, was taken, 
after along siege, by the joint forces of Rome and Syracuse, 
and a Roman fleet, the first they ever had, 'and equipped 'in 
a few weeks, gained a complete victory over that of Car- 
thage, at this time the greatest maritime power in the world, 
260 B. C. These successes were followed by the reduction 
of Corsica and Sardinia. In a second naval engagement, 
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the Romans took from the Carthaginian* sixty of their ships 
of war, aod now resolutely prepared for the invasion of Af- 
rica. The consul Regolus commanded the expedition. He 
advanced to the gates of Carthage : and such was the general 
consternation, that the enemy proposed a capitulation. In- 
spirited however, by a timely aid of Greek troops under 
Xantippus, the Carthaginians made a desperate effort, and, 
defeating the Roman army, made Regulus their prisoner. 
But repeatedly defeated in Sicily, they were at length seri- 
ously desirous of a peace ; and the Roman general was sent 
with their ambassadors to Rome to aid the negociation under 
a solemn oath to return to Carthage as a prisoner, should the 
treaty &il* It was rejected at the urgent desire of Regulus 
himself, who thus sacrificed his life to what he judged the 
interest of his country. 

3, Lilybceum, the strongest of the Sicilian towns belong- 
ing to Carthage, was taken after a siege of nine years. Af- 
ter some alternate successes, two naval battles won by the 
Romans terminated the war ; and Carthage at last obtained 
a peace, on the humiliating terms of abandoning to the Ro- 
mans all her possessions in Sicily, the payment of 3200 tal- 
ents of silver, the restitution of all prisoners without ransom, 
and a solemn engagement never to make war against Syra- 
cuse or her allies. The island of Sicily was now declared a 
Roman province, though Syracuse maintained her indepen- 
dent government, A. U* C. 611, and B. C. 241. 

4, The peace between Rome and Carthage was of twenty- 
three years duration. The latter power was recruiting her 
strength, and meditated to revenge her losses and disgrace. 
The second Punic war began on the part of the Carthagini- 
ans, who besieged .Saguntum, a city of Spain in alliance with 
the Romans. The young Hannibal took Saguntum, after a 
siege of seven months ; the desperate inhabitants setting fire 
to the town, and perishing. amidst the flames. Hannibal now 
formed the bold design of carrying the war into Italy. He 
provided against every difficulty, gained to his interest a part 
of the GalEc tribes, passed the Pyrenees, and finally the 
Alps,* in a toilsome march of five months and a half from 
his leaving Carthagena ; and arrived in Italy with 20,000 
foot and 6000 horse. 

5, In the first engagement the Romans were defeated, and 
they lost two other important battles at Trehia and the lake 






. * The passage of Hannibal over the Alps has been lately illustrated, iq* 
most learned and ingenious essay, by Mr. Whitaker, the celebrated historian 
of Manchester, and vindicator of Queen Mary, who has, with great acute* 
nest? traced every step of the Carthaginian general, from his crossing the 
Rhone to his final arrival in Italy. 
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Thrasymenus. In the latter of these the consul Flaminius 
was killed, and his army cut to pieces. Hannibal advanced 
to Cannae in Apulia ; and the Romans there opposing him 
with their whole force, a memorable defeat ensued, in which 
40,000 were Ie;ft dead upon the field, and amongst these the 
consul jEmilius, and almost the whole body of the Roman 
knights. Had Hannibal taken advantage of this great victo- 
ry, by instantly attacking Rome, the fate of the republic was 
raevitable ; but he deliberated, and the occasion was lost. 
The Romans concentrated all their strength ; even the 
slaves armed in the common cause, and victory once more 
attended the standards of the republic. Philip, king of Ma- 
eedon, joined his forces to the Carthaginians, but, defeated 
by Levinus, speedily withdrew his assistance. Hannibal re- 
treated before the brave Matrcellus. Syracuse had now tak- 
en part with Carthage, and thus paved the way for the loss of 
ber own liberty. Marcellus besieged the city, which was 
long defended by the inventive genius of Archimedes, but 
taken in the third year by escalade in the night. This event 
put an end to the kingdom of Syracuse, which now became 
a part of the Roman province of Sicily, A. U. C. 542, B. C. 
S12. 

6. While the war in Italy was prosperously conducted by 
the great Fabius, who, by constantly avoiding a general en- 
gagement, found the true method of weakening his enemy, 
the younger Scipio accomplished the entire reduction of 
Spain. Asdrubal was sent into Italy to the aid of his broth- 
er Hannibal, but was defeated by the consul Claudius, and 
slain in battle. Scipio, triumphant in Spain, passed over in- 
to Africa, and carried havoc and devastation to the gates of 
Carthage. Alarmed for the fate of their empire, the Car- 
thaginians hastily recalled Hannibal from Italy. The battle 
of Zama decided the fate of the war, by the utter defeat of 
the Carthaginians , They entreated a peace, which the Ro- 
mans gave on these conditions : That the Carthaginians 
should abandon Spain, Sicily, and all the islands ; surrender 
all their prisoners, give up the whole of their fleet except 
ten gallies, pay 10,000 talents, and, in future, undertake 
no war without the consent of the Romans, A. U. C. 652, 
B. C. 202. 

7. Every thing now concurred 'to swell the pride of the 
Conquerors, and to extend their dominion, A war with Phi- 
lip of Macedon was terminated by his defeat ; and' his son 
Demetrius was sent to Rome as a hostage for the payment 
tf a heavy tribute imposed on the vanquished. A war with 
Anfrtcbus, king of Syria, ended in bis ceding to the Romans 
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the whole of the Lesser Asia. Bat there splendid conquests* 
wbtlethey enlarged the empire, were £ital to it* virtues, and 
sttbrersive of the pore and venerable # iinpliciry of ancient 
tunes. 

8, The third Punic war began A, U. C. 606, B. C. 149, 
4ad ended in the rain of Carthage. An unsuccessful war with 
the Najnidians had reduced the Carthaginians to great weak- 
nose, and the Roman* meanly laid hold of that opportunity 
to invade* Africa. Conscious of their utter inability to resist 
this formidable poorer, the Carthaginians offered every suh- 
misejoB, and consented even to acknowledge themselves the 
subjects of Rome* The Rowans demanded 300 hostage*, 
for the strict performance of every condition that should be 
enjoined by the senate. The hostages were given ; and the 
condition required was, that Carthage itself should be rased 
to Us foujwJation* Despair gave courage to this miserable 
people, and they determined to die in the defence of their na- 
tive efty * But the noJWe effort was, jn vain, Cartbagp was 
takes* .by storm* its inhabitants massacred, and the city burnt 
to the ground, A. U. C; 607, B. C. H6. 

9. The same year was signalized by the entire reduction 
of Greece under the dominion of the Romans. This was 
the rnra of the dawn of luxury, and taste at Reme, the 
natural fruit of foreign wealth, and an acquaintance with fo- 
reign manners, - In the unequal distribution of this imported 
wealth, the vices. to, whigMtgave.riae, tbecorrnptaen and ve- 
natty of which it )beeome<&e iwtwneot, we see the remoter 
causes of those fetal disorder* to which the republic owed 
ill disfiofetfton. 

•j i- • * - , 
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f -. wb,,. toucan? A*na<.,WR» go*3opy*o* or the comhoh-. 

J. At thia period, ftDose Tiberius and Caius£raechus, two 
njnble yonthff,~whes* seal te reform «tb£ growing corruptions 
of the state precipitated them at length into measures de* 
structiye Q& eft government and social order. •* Tiberius, the 
elder of the <bvojhers, urged the people to assort by force the 
revival o£ a», anient tew, for &mfeg< property in land, and 
thus shtio&ng the r>or*rptiwn eMates of the patricians. A 
ImnuH was the consequence^; which Tiberius, with 300 of 
fc*£^ds^4«ralaU*4tia ttoe forum* This fetal example 

8* 
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did not deter his brother, Cains GractehoSflfrom pursuing a 
similar career of zeal or of ambition. After some success- 
fal experiments of his power, while in the office of tribune, 
he directed his scrutiny into the corruptions of the senate, 
and prevailed in depriving that body of its constitutional 
control over all the inferior magistrates of the state. Em- 
ploying, like his brother, the dangerous engine of tumultuary 
force, he fell a victim to it himself, with 3000 of his parti- 
sans, who were slaughtered in the streets of Rome. The 
tumults attending the sedition of the Gfac&hi wewthe pre- 
lude to those civil disorders which now followed' in quick . 
succession to the end of the commonwealth. 

& The circumstances attending the war with Jugurtha 
gave decisive proof of the corruption of the Roman manners. 
Jugurtha, grandson of Masinissa, sought to usurp the crown 
of Numidia by destroying his cousins, Hiempsal and Adher- 
bal, the sons of the last king. He murdered the elder of the 
brothers ; and the younger applying for aid to Rome, Ju- 
gurtha bribed the senate, who declared him innocent of aM 
culpable act or design, and decreed to him the sovereignty 
of half the kingdom. This operated only as an incentive to 
fcis criminal ambition. He declared open war against his 
cousin, besieged him in his capital of Cirta, and finally put 
him to death. To avert a threatened war, Jugurtha went in 
person to Rome, pleaded his own cause in the senate, and 
once more by bribery secured his acquittal from all charge 
of criminality. A perseverance , However, in a siflnlbr train 
of conduct, finally drew on him, the vengeance' of the Rod- 
mans ; and being betrayed into their hands by his own fa- 
ther-in-law, he was ^brought in chains to Rome, to grace the 
triumph of the consul Marius, confined to a dungeon, and 
starved to death, A. U. G. 651, B. C. 103. 

3. The ambition of the allied states of Italy to attain the 
rights of citizenship produced the Social war, which ended 
>tf a concession of those rights to such of the confederate* 
as should return peaceably to their allegiance. This war 
with the allies was a prelude to that which followed between 
Rome and her oWn'citizens.'Sylla and Marius, rivak, and 
thence enemies, were at this time the leaders of the repub^ 
ik. Sylla, commanding in a war against Mttbridate^' was 
superseded, and recalled from Asia. He refufeed td obey 
the mandate ; and found his army weM disposed to ^support 
him. " Let us march to Rome/' -said they, with one voice ; 
"lead us on to avenge 'the cause of oppressed liberty.** 
SyHa accordingly led them on, find they entered Rome 
sword in hand ; Marius and his partisans fed with ^ v " 
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latum from the city, and S ylla ruled for a while triumphant 
N But the faction of his rival soon recovered strength. Marina 
returning to Italy, and joining his forces to those of Cinna, 
his zealous partisan, laid siege to Rome ; and, while Sylla 
was engaged in the Mithridatic war, compelled the city to 
absolute submission. After a horrible massacre of all whom 
they esteemed their enemies, Marios and Cinna proclaimed 
themselves consuls, without the formality of an election ; 
but Marios died a few days after in a fit of debauch. 

4. After a victorious campaign in Asia, Sylla returned to 
Italy, and, joined by Cethegos, Verres, and the young Pom- 
pey, gave battle to the party of his enemies, and entirely de- 
feated them. His entry into Rome was- signalized by a 
dreadful massacre, and a proscription, which had for its ob* 
ject the extermination of every enemy whom he had in Italy. 
Elected dictator for an unlimited period, he was now with- 
out a rival in authority, and absolute master of the govern- 
ment, which, of course, was substantially do longer a republic 
In the exercise of his dominion, he deserved more praise 
than in the means of acquiring it He restored the senate to 
its judicial authority, regulated the election to all the impor- 
tant offices of state, and enacted many excellent laws against 
oppression, and the abuse of power. Finally, he gave de- 
monstration, if not of a pure conscience, at least of a mag- 
nanimous intrepidity of character, by voluntarily resigning 
all command, retiring to the condition of a private citizen, 
and odering pubbciy to give an* account of his conduct. He 
died within a short time after his. resignation :— a man cer- 
tainly of great strength of mind, and who had some of the 
-qualities of an heroic character ; but be lived- in evil times, 
when it was impossible at once to be great and to be virtu- 
ous. 

6« The death' of Sylla' renewed the civil war. Lepidtit* 
a man of tneatf abilities, aspired to succeed himtin power ; 
and t Pomp«y, with superior talents, cherished Ibe same am- 
fctfiort. Itfifite tble latter ^wa^ lert^oyed ib the reduction of 
the* irevohed- pro w aesja sM ' Asiaj she conspiracy of CfttiMne 
threatened the entire des tru c tion of (Rome, m It m •# extin- 
guished by tto p^iuf sfe a i ! zeastantl active/nstrioliam of the 
consul Cicej»£} aWXJatahne himself, with- hk> chief accon> 
p^e^iW*A«ttodbfd ia the neM* and defeated by Antomua. 
*m ^tiitomri^ &&e^ito defence, anfcldie4 a better death 
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, ^tfi^*«o^€^saTnQWVOieiotop«blterJKrtiQe. Sytta dread- 
ti tt^dHtitiep anpk^mbition, and hadMnftered^im among 
the ptosct ibedii ^Thecekawttiy ajtf atius,^ aaid he^ ,^ in 
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" the person of that young man." He had leaned prudence 
from the danger of his situation, and tacitly courted pctpniac- 
ity, without that show of enterprise which gives alarm to •» 
rival. While Pompey and Crassus contended for the com- 
mand of the republic, Caesar, who knew, that by attaching 
himself to either rival, he infallibly made the other bis eae*- 
my, showed the reach of his talents by reconciling them* and 
thus acquiring the friendship of both. From favour to .their 
mutual friend, they agreed to a partition of. power ; and thusv 
was formed the first Triumvirate- Caesar-was elected consul. 
He increased his popularity by a division of lands among the 
poorer citizens, and strengthened his interest with Fompey, 
by giving him his daughter in marriage. Be had the cona r 
mand of four legions, and the government of Transalpine 
Gaul and IUyria. - > 

7. The military glory of the republic, and the reputation; of 
Caesar, were nobly sustained in Gaul. In the first year *f 
bis government he subdued the Helvetii, who, leaving their 
own country, had attempted'to settle themselves in the better 
regions of the Roman province. He totally defeated the Getv 
mans under Ariovistus, who had attempted a similar inva- 
sion. The Belgra, the Nervii, the Celtic Gauls, the Sueyi* 
Menapii, and other warlike nations, were all successively 
brought under subjection* In the fourth year of his gQv,eVfir 
ment, he transported his army into Britain. Landing at Dea^ 
he was opposed by the natives with equal courage and mili- 
tary skill. He gained, however, several advantages, and, 
binding the Britons to submission, withdrew, on the approach 
of winter, into Gaul. He returned in the following summer 
with a^greater force, and prosecuting his victories!, reduced a 
considerable portion of the island under the Roman d#&un~ 
ion, B. C. 54. But the pressure of affairs in Italy suspend^ 
ed for a time, the progress of the Roman, autns in Britain. 

8.' Cassaridreaded the abilities of Cic«ro> wtathajd popps- 
ed him- in Jus 'views of ambition. By the msohina^unft;^ 
las psirtifedo^, ^ilenimsfelf abaawt iaGaul, jitff^ui^ed^ 
baniehaient ai €jcero, and the conamftiian j*f his jfcstej$s» 4* 
ibe pretence* of illegal hieamiiaeripnftued m the suppression^ 
of the oonspirauy » off Catiftinfe^x Itaribf^a) aajfe of &j*tftaj» 
months in Greece; Cicero ?g^w4eag£fc*nft s)sjmojldency of 
mind utterly unworthy of 4he philosopfcerUu &emp$J>kf$ 
abandoned-hite, ?md this ungrateful fa&fa&h&t&la&h&%-> 
yily upon his mind : but Pompejt iiiinsid&^&thl^flM 
reputation, soo»ibecamefdjeein»us ^pnop;t^& amtn linking 
fortune* by theibiMesdf Gicesx) v af^^t^^i|ifW»c^l fe» 
4fecal#jfoav*xile. 'Hie* d)^ of dStattuv* frfto &&$##* 
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against the Parthians, now dissolved the Triumvirate ; and 
Caesar and Pompey, whose onion had no other bond than 
interest, began each to conceive separately the view of un- 
divided dominion. 



XXXIV. 

PROGRESS OF THE CIVIL WARS SECOND TRISKVIRATE— AM 

FALL OF THE REPUBLIC. 

1. The ambition of Cesar and of Pompey had now 
evidently the same object ; and it seemed to be the only 
question in those degenerate times, to which of these aspir- 
ing leaders the republic should surrender its liberties. The 
term of Caesar's government was near expiring ; but to se- 
cure himself against a deprivation of power, he procured a 
proposal to be made in the senate by one of his partisans* 
which wore the appearance of great moderation, namely* 
that Caesar and Pompey should either both continue in their 
governments, or both be deprived of them, as they were 
equally capable of endangering the public liberty by an abuse 
of power. The motion passed : and Caesar immediately of- 
fered to resign, on condition that his rival should do so : but 
Pompey rejected the accommodation ; v the term of his go- 
vernment had yet several years duration, and he suspected 
the proposal to be a snare laid for- him by Caesar. He re- 
solved to maintain his right by force of arms, and a civil 
war was the necessary consequence. The consuls and a 
great part of the senate were the friends of Pompey. Cae- 
sar had on his side a victorious army, consisting of ten le- 
gions, and the body of the Roman citizens, whom he had 
won by his liberality. Mark Antony and Cassius, at that 
time tribunes of the people, left Rome, and repaired to 
Caesar's camp. 

2. The senate, apprehensive of his designs, pronounced 
a decree, branding with the crime of parricide any com- 
mander who should dare to pass the Rubicon (the bounda- 
ry between Italy and the Gauls) with a single cohort, without 
their permission. Caesar infringed the prohibition, and march- 
ed straight to Rome. Pompey, to whom the senate commit- 
ted the defence of the state, had no army. He quitted 
Rome, followed by the consuls and a part of the senate, and 
endeavoured hastily to levy troops over all Italy and Greece ; 
while Caesar triumphantly entered the city amidst the accla- 
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stations of the people, seized the public treasury, and 
possessed himself of the supreme authority without opposi- 
tion. Haying secured the capital of the empire, he set out 
to take the field against his enemies. The lieutenants of 
Pompey had possession of Spain. Caesar marched thither, 
and subdued the whole country in the space of forty days. 
He returned victorious to Rome, where, in his absence, he 
had been nominated dictator. In the succeeding election of 
magistrates he was chosen consul, and thus invested, by a 
double title, with the right of acting in the name of the re* 
public. Pompey had by this time raised a numerous army, 
and Caesar was anxious to bring him to a decisive engage- 
ment. He joined him in Illyria, and the first conflict was 
of doubtful issue ; but leading on his army to Macedonia, 
where they found a large reinforcement, he gave battle to 
Pompey in the field of Pharsalia, and entirely defeated him. 
Fifteen thousand were slain, and 24,Q0Q surrendered them* 
selves prisoners to the victor, A. U. C. 705, B. C. 49. 

3. The fate of Pompey was miserable in the extreme. 
With his wife Cornelia, the companion of his misfortunes, he 
fled to Egypt in a single ship, trusting to the protection of Pto- 
lemy, whose father had owed to him his settlement on the 
throne. But the ministers of this young prince, dreading 
the power of Caesar, basely courted his favour by the mur- 
der of his rival.- Brought ashore in a small boat by the 
guards of the king, a Roman centurion, who had fought un- 
der his- own banners, stabbed him, even in the sight of Cor- 
nelia* and cutting off his head threw the body naked on 
the sands* Caesar pursued Pompey to Alexandria, where 
the head of that unhappy man, presented as a grateful offer- 
ing, gave him the first intelligence of his fate. He wept, and 
turned with horror from the sight. He caused every honour 
to be £aid to his memory, and from that time showed the 
utmost beneficence to the partisans of his unfortunate rival. 

4. The sovereignty of Egypt was in dispute between Pto- 
lemy and his sister Cleopatra. The latter, though married 
to her brother, and joint heir by their father's will, was am- 
bitious of undivided authority ; and Caesar, captivated by 
her charms, decided the contest in favour of the beauteous 
queen. A war ensued, in which Ptolemy was killed, and 
Egypt subdued by the Roman arms. In this war the fa- 
mous library of Alexandria was burnt to ashes, B. C. 4&. 
A revolt of the Asiatic provinces, under Pharnaces the son 
of Mithridates, was signally chastised, and the report con- 
veyed by Caesar to the Roman senate in three words, Pern', 
vidi, vici. The conqueror returned to Rome* which needed 
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his presence : for Italy was divided, and the partisans of 
Pompey were yet extremely formidable. His two sons, with 
Cato. and Scipio, were in arms in Africa. Cesar punned 
them thither, and, proceeding with caution till secure of his 
advantage, defeated them in a decisive engagement at Thap- 
sns. Scipio perished in his passage to Spain. Cato, shut- 
ting himself up in Utica, meditated a brave resistance ; but 
finally, seeing no hope of success, he determined not to sur- 
vive the liberties of his country, and fell deliberately by his 
own hand. Mauritania was now added to the number of the 
Roman provinces, and Caesar returned to Rome absolute 
master of the empire. 

5. From that moment his attention was directed solely 
to the prosperity and happiness, of the Roman people. He 
remembered no longer that there had been opposite parties ; 
teneficient alike to the friends of Pompey as to his own. He 
laboured to reform every species of abuse or grievance. He 
introduced order into every department of the state, defining 
the separate rights of all its magistrates, and extending his 
Care to the regulation of hs most distant provinces. The re- 
formation of the kalendar, the draining the marshes of Italy, 
the navigation of the Tiber, the embellishment of Rome, 
the complete survey and delineation of the empire, alter- 
nately employed his liberal and capacious mind. — Returning 
from the final overthrow of Pompey's party in Spain, he 
was hailed the Father of his Country, was created consul 
for ten years, and perpetual dictator. His person was de- 
clared sacred, his title henceforth hnperator, A. U. C. 709, 
B. C. 45. 

6. The Roman republic hajd thus finally, by its own acts, 
Tesigned its liberties. They were not extinguished, as Mon- 
tesquieu has well remarked, by the ambition of a Pompey 
or of a Caesar. • If the sentiments of Caesar and Pompey 
had been the same with those of Cato, others would have 
had the same ambitious thoughts ; and since the common- 
wealth was fated to fall, there never would have been want- 
ing a hand to drag it to destruction. Yet Caesar had by 
force subdued his country ; he therefore was an usurper ; 
andLhad it been possible to restore the liberties of the re- 
public', and with these its happiness, by the suppression of 
that usurpation, the attempt had merited the praise at least 
of good design. Perhaps so thought his murderers ; and 
thus, however weak their policy, however base and treache* 
tous 'their act, with many they will ever find apologists. 
They madly dreamed an impossible issue, as the event de- 
monstrated. 
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7. A conspiracy was formed by sixty of the senators, at 
the head of whom were Brutus and Cassius ; the former a 
man beloved of Caesar, who had saved his life, and heaped 
upon him numberless benefits. It was rumoured that the 
dictator wished to add to his numerous titles that of king, 
and that the Ides of March was fixed on for investing him 
with the diadem. On that day, when taking his seat in the 
senate-house, he was suddenly assailed by the conspirators ; 
he defended himself for some time against their daggers, till, 
seeing Brutus amongst the number, he feintly exclaimed, 
" And you, too, my son !" and, covering his face with his 
robe, resigned himself to his fate. He fell, pierced by 
twenty-three wounds, A. U. C. 711, B. C. 43. 

8. The Roman people were struck with horror at the 
deed : they loved Caesar, master as he was of their lives 
and liberties Mark Antony and Lepidus, ambitious of suc- 
ceeding to the power of the dictator, resolved to pave the 
way by avenging his death. The people to whpm Caesar, 
by his testament, had bequeathed a great part of his fortune, 
were penetrated with gratitude to his memory. A public 
harangue from Antony over the bleeding body, exposed in 
the forum, inflamed them with the utmost indignation against 
his murderers, who must have met with instant destruction, 
had they not escaped with precipitation from the city. An- 
tony profited by these dispositions ; and the avenger of Cae- 
sar, of course the favourite of the people, was in the imme- 
diate prospect of attaining a similar height of dominion. la 
this, however, he found a formidable competitor in Octavius, 
the grand-nephew and the adopted heir of Caesar, who, at 
this critical moment, arrived in Rome. Availing himself of 

' these titles, Octavius gained the senate to his interest, and 
divided with Antony the favour of the people. The rivals, 
soon perceived that it was their wisest plan to unite their 
interests ; and they admitted Lepidus into their association, 
whose power, as governor of Gaul, and immense riches, 
gave him a title to a share of authority. Thus was formed 
the second Triumvirate, the effects of whose union were be- 
yond measure dreadful to the republic. The triumviri di- 
vided among themselves the provinces, and cemented their 
union by a deliberate sacrifice made by each of his best 
friends to the vengeance of his associates. Antony consigned 
to death his uncle Lucius, Lepidus his brother Paulus, and 
Octavius his guardian Toranius, and his friend Cicero. In 
this horrible proscription 300 senators and 3000 knights 
were put to death. 

9. Octavius and Antony now marched against the conspi- 
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rators, who had a formidable army in the field in Thrace, 
commanded by Brutus and Cassius. An engagement ensu- 
ed at Philippi, which decided the fate of the empire. — 
Antony was victorious, for Octavius had no military 
talents ; he was destitute even of personal bravery ; and 
his conduct after the victory was stained with that cru- 
elty which is ever the attendant of cowardice. Brutus and 
Cassius escaped the vengeance of their enemies by a vojpn- 
tary death. Antony now sought a recompense for his troops 
by the plunder of the east. While in Cilicia, he summoned 
Cleopatra to answer for her conduct in dethroning an infant 
brother, and in openly favouring the party of Brutus and 
Cassius. The queen came to Tarsus, and made a complete 
conquest of the Triumvir. Immersed in luxury, and intox- 
icated with love, he forgot glory, ambition, fame, and every 
thing for Cleopatra ; and Octavius saw this phrenzy with de- 
light, as the preparative of his rival's ruin. He had nothing 
to dread from Lepidus, whose insignificant character first 
drew on him the contempt of his partisans ; and whose fol- 
ly, in attempting an invasion of the province of his colleague, 
was punished by his deposition and banishment. 

10. Antony had in his madness lavished the provinces of 
the empire in gills to his paramour and her children. The 
Roman people were justly indignant at these enormities ; 
and the divorce of his wife Octavia, the sister of his col* 
league,' was at length the signal of declared hostility between 
them. An immense armament, chiefly naval, came to a de- 
cisive conflict near Actium, on the coast of Epirus. Cleo* 
patra, who attended her lover, deserted him with her galleys 
in the heat of the engagement ; and such was the infatuation 
of Antony, that he abandoned his fleet and followed "her. 
After a contest of some hours, they yielded to the squadron 
of Octavius, A. U. C; 723, B. C. 31. The victor pursued 
the fugitives to Egypt ; and the base Cleopatra proffered 
terms to Octavius, including the surrender of her kingdom, 
and the abandonment of Antony. After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at resistance, he anticipated his fate by falling on his 
sword. And Cleopatra soon after, either from remorse, or 
more probably from mortified ambition, as she found it was 
Octavius' design to lead her in chains to Rome to grace his 
triumph, had courage to follew the example of her lover, 
and put herself to death by the poison of an asp. — Octavius 
returned- to Rome, sole master of the Roman empire, 

A, U.€. 727,. B. C.27. 

9 
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XXXV. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON SUCH PARTICULARS AS HARK THE GE- 
NIUS AND NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE ROMAN8. 

SYSTEM OF ROMAN EDUCATION. 

1. A virtuous but rigid severity of manners was the char- 
acteristic of the Romans under their kings, and in the first 
ages of the republic. The private, life of the citizens, fru- 
gal, temperate, and laborious, had its influence on their pub- 
lic character. The Patria potestas gave to every head of a 
family a sovereign authority over all the members that com- 
posed it ; and this power, felt as a right of nature, was never 
abused. Plutarch has remarked, as a defect of the Roman 
laws, that they did not prescribe, as those of Lacedaemon, a 
system and rules for the education of youth. But the truth 
is, the manners of the people supplied this want. The ut- 
most attention was bestowed in the early formation of the 
mind and character. The excellent author of the dialogue 
De Oratoribus (whether Quintillian or Tacitus) presents a 
valuable picture of the Roman education in the early ages 
of the commonwealth, contrasted with the less virtuous 
practice of the more refined. The Roman matrons did not 
abandon their infants to mercenary nurses. They esteemed 
those duties sacred, and regarded the careful nurture of their 
offspring, the rudiments of their education, and the necessa- 
ry occupations of their household, as the highest points of 
female merit. Next to the care bestowed in the instilment 
of virtuous morals, a remarkable degree of attention seems 
to have been given to the language of children, and to the 
attainment of a correctness and purity of expression. Cicero 
informs us, that the Gracchi, the sons of Cornelia, were ed- 
ucated, turn tarn in grusmio quam in sermone matris. That 
urbanity which characterized the Roman citizens showed it- 
self particularly in their speech and gesture. 

2. The attention to the language of the youth had another 
source. It was by eloquence more than by any other talent, 
that the young Roman could rise to the highest offices and 
dignities of the state. The studiaforenna were, therefore, 
a principal object of the Roman education. Plutarch in- 
forms us, that among the sports of the children at Rome, 
one was, the pleading causes before a mock tribunal, and 
accusing and defending a criminal in the usual forms of ju- 
dicial procedure. 

3. The exercises of the body were likewise particularly 
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attended to : whatever might harden the temperament, and 
confer strength and agility. These exercises were daily 
practised by the youth, under the eye of their elders, in the 
Campus Martius. 

4. At seventeen the youth assumed the manly robe. He 
was consigned to the care of a master of rhetoric, whom he 
attended constantly to the forum, or to the courts of justice ; 
for, to be an accomplished gentleman-, it was necessary for 
a Roman to be an accomplished orator. The pains bestow- 
ed on the attainment of this character, and the best instruc- 
tions for its acquisition, we learn from the writings of Cicero, 
Qointilian, and the younger Pliny. 



XXXVI. 

OF THE PROGRESS OF LITERATURE AMONG THE ROMANS. 

1 . Before the intercourse with Greecft, which took place 
after the Punic wars, the Roman people was utterly rude and 
illiterate. As among all nations the first appearance of the 
literary spirit is shown in poetical composition, the Roman 
warrior had probably, like the Indian or the Celtic, hit war 
songs which celebrated his triumphs in battle. Religion like- 
wise employs the earliest poetry of most nations ; and if a 
people subsists by\ agriculture, a plentiful harvest is cele- 
brated in the rustic song of the husbandman. The Fersus 
Fescennini y mentioned by Liry, were probably of the nature* 
of poetical dialogue, or alternate verses sung by the la- 
bourers, in a strain of coarse merriment and raillery. This 
shows a dawning of the drama. 

,2. About the 390th year of Rome, on occasion of a pes- 
tilence, Ludiones (drolls or stage-dancers) were brought from 
Etruria, qui ad tihicinis modos saltantes, hand indeeoros mo- 
tus more Tusco dabant. Livy tells us, that the Roman youth 
imitated these performances, and added to them rude and jo- 
cular verses, probably the Fescennine dialogues. It was 
not, however, till the year 614 A. U. C. that the regular dra- 
ma was introduced at Rome from Greece by Livius Andro- 
nicus. The earliest Roman plays were therefore, we may 
presume, translations from the Greek/ 

Pott Panic* bella quietus quvrere cepit, ' 

Quid Sophocles, et Thespis, et .Stehylns utile Current. 

3. Of the early Roman drama Ennius was a great orna- 
ment, and from his time the art made rapid advancement. 
Tljie comedies of Plautus, the cotemporary of Ennius,. with 
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great strength and spirit of dialogue, display a considerable 
knowledge of human nature, and are read at this day with 
pleasure. 

4, Caecilius improved so much on the comedy of Plan- 
tus, that he is mentioned by Cicero as perhaps the best of 
the Roman comic writers. Of his compositions we have no 
remains. His patronage fostered the rising genius of Te- 
rence, whose first comedy, the Andria, was performed A. 
U. C. 587. The merit of the comedies of Terence lies in 
that nature and simplicity which are observable alike in the 
structure o£ his fables, in the delineation of his characters, 
and in the delicacy and purity of the sentiments of his pieces. 
They are deficient, however, in comic energy ; they are not 
calculated to excite ludicrous emotions. They are chiefly 
borrowed from the Greek of Menander and Apollodorui. 

5. The Roman Comedy was of four different species : the 
Comccdia Togata or Prmtextata^ the-€emosdia Tabernaria, 
the Attellance, and the Mimi. The ^first admitted serious 
scenes and personages, and was of the nature of the modern 
sentimental comedy. The second was a representation of 
ordinary life and manners. The Attellance were pieces where 
th&dialogue was not committed to writing, but the subject of 
the icine was prescribed, and the dialogue filled up by the 
tafetts of the actors. The Mimi were pieces of comedy of 
the lowest species ; farces, or entertainments of buffoonery ; 
though sometimes admitting the serious, and even the pa* 
thetic. ' 

* 6> The Roman tragedy kept pace in its "advancement 
with the comedy. The best of the Roman tragic poets were 
Actius and Pacuvius, of whom we have bo remains. The 
tragedies published under the name of Seneca are generally 
esteemed the work of different hands. They are none of 
them of superlative merit. 

7. Velieius Paterculus remarks, that the era* of the per- 
fection of Roman literature was the age of Cicero ; compre- 
hending all of the preceding times whom Cicero might have 
seen, and all of the succeeding who might have seen him. 
Cicero, Quintilian, and Pliny, celebrate, in high terms, the 
writings of the elder Cato, whose principal works were his- 
torical, and have entirely perished. We have his fragments, 
de Re Rustica, in which he was imitated by Varro, one of 
the earliest of the good writers among the Romans, and a 
man of universal erudition. Of the variety of his talents 
we may judge, not only from the splendid eulogium of Ci- 
cero, but From the circumstance of Pliny having recourse 
to his authority m every book of his Natural History, 
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8. SaHust in order of time, comes next to Varro. This 
writer introduced an important improvement on history, as 
treated by the Greek historians, by applying, (as Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus says) the science of philosophy to the study 
of facts. Sallust is therefore to be considered as the lather 
of philosophic history ; a species of writing which has been 
so successfully cultivated in modern times. He is an admi- 
rable writer for the matter of his compositions, which evince 
great judgment and knowledge of human nature ; but by 
no means commendable for his* style and manner of writing. 
He affects singularity of expression, an antiquated phrase- 
ology, and a petulant brevity and sententiousness, which has 
nothing of the dignity of the historical style. 
v 9. Caesar has much more purity of style, and more cor- 
rectness and simplicity of expression ; but his Commenta- 
ries, wanting that amplitude of diction and fulness of illustra- 
tion which is essential to history, are rather of the nature 
of annals. 

10. In all the requisites of an historian, Livy stands unri- 
valled among the Romans ; possessing consummate judg- 
ment in the selection of facts* perspicuity of arrangement, 
sagacious reflection,, sound views of policy, with the most 
copious, pure, and eloquent expression. It has been object- 
ed, ^that his speeches derogate from the truth of history ; but 
this was a prevalent taste with the ancient writers ; and as 
those speeches are always known- to be the composition of 
the historian,, the reader is not deceived. As to the style of 
Livy, though in* general excellent, we sometimes perceive 
in it* and most commonly in the speeches, an affectation of 
the pointed sentences (the vibrantez senientiolce) and obscu- 
rity, of the declaimers, which evinces the pernicious influ- 
ence acquired by those teachers at Rome since the time of 
Cicero and Sallust. 

1 1. fn the decline of Roman literature, Tacitus is an his- 
torian of no common merit. He successfully cultivated t}ie 
method pointed out by Sallust, of applying philosophy to 
history. In this -he displays great knowledge of human na- 
ture, and penetrates, with singular acuteness, into the secret 
springs of policy, and the motives of actions. But his fault 
is, that he is too much of a politician, drawing his charac- 
ters after tlje^ model of his own mind ; ever assigning acr 
tions and events to preconceived scheme and design, and 
allowing too little for the operation of accidental causes, 
which often have the greatest influence on human affairs* 
Tacitus, in his style, professedly imitated that of, Sallust ; 
adopting all the ancient phraseology, as well as the new 

9* , 
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idioms introduced into the Roman language by that writer. 
To his brevity and abruptness, he added most of the faults &f 
the declaiming school. His expression, therefore, though 
extremely forcible, is often enigmatically obscure ; the very 
Worst property that^style can possess. 

12. Among the eminent Roman poets (alter the dramatic) 
Lucretius deserves first to be noticed. He has great ine- 
quality, being at sometimes verbose, rugged, and perplexed, 
and at others displaying all the elegance as well as the rfire 
of poetry. This may be in great part attributed to his si*b- . 
ject. Philosophical disquisition is unsuitable to poetry, ft 
demands a dry precision of thought and expression, rejecting 
all excursive fafncy and ornament of diction. That luxuri- 
ance of iiaagery, which is the soul of poetry, is raving and 
impertinence when applied to philosophy. 

13. Catullus, the cotemporary of Lucretius, is the earnest 
of the Roman lyric poets. His Epigrams aire pointed awd 
satirical, but too licentious ; his Idyfiia tender, natural, and 
picturesque. He flourished in the age of Julius Caesar. 

14. In the succeeding age of Augustus, poetry attained to 
its highest elevation among the ftotnans. . Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, and TibuHus, Were air col^mporaries. Virgil is al* 
lowed the same rank among the Rotoan ^poets as Homer 
among the Oreek. If Homer excels him in the sublime, he 
surpasses the Greek in the tender and the 'elegant. The 
transcendent merits of Homer are sullied by occasional de- 
fects ; Virgil is the model of a cdrrect taste. T he-difference 
of 'maimer in tbe Bucolics, tbeOeorgies, and fbe JEneid, 
shows that Virgil was capable of excelling m various de- 
partments of poetry ; and such is the opinion of Martial, 
who affirms, that he could have surpassed Horace inCyric 
Jfcetry, and Varius in Tragedy. 

15. Horace excels as a Lyric poet, a satirist, and a 'critic. 
In his Odes there is more variety than those* of either 
fthacreon or Pindar ; and he can alternately display 'Che sub- 
limity of the orifc, and the jocose vein of the other. 'His 
Satires have that characteristic slyness and obliquity bf cen- 
tre, associated with humour and pleasantry, whidh strongly 
distinguish them from the stern and cutting sarcasmof Juve- 
nal. As a critic, his rules are taken chiefly from Aristotle J ; 
but they contain the eiemeuts of a just 'taste in poetical 
composition, and therefore do not admit of variation. The 
Satires of Juvenal, compared with those of Horace, are de- 
ficient in fhcetiousness and urbanity ; 'but they are superior 
m acuteness of thought, arid in madly vigour *of sentimerit. 

16. In variety of talent, without supreme excellence, and 
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erne and elegance of numbers, no Rinnan poet has excelled 
Ovid. In his Metamorphoses particularly, with great fancy, 
we h*ve specimens of the pathetic, the descriptive, the elo- 
quent* and even the sublime. His Elegies have more of na- 
ture and of real passion than those of either Tibollus or Pro* 
pertius. His amatory verses hare much tenderness, bat are 
loo frequently loose, and even grossly licentious. 

17. Inhere is nothing more elegant than the compositions 
of Tibollus, nothing more delicate than the turn of hkexpres- 
sion ; but it is not the language of passion. The sentiments 
are tender, but their power of affecting the heart is weakened 
by the visible, care and solicitude of the poet for refined 
phraseology and polished numbers ; nor is there either much 
fancy or variety of thought. A single elegy exhibits the •sen- 
timents of the whole. 

18. Martial is the last of the Roman poets who can be men- 
tioned with high approbation. His Epigrams, independent 
of their art and ingenuity, are valuable, as throwing light up* 
on the Roman manners. He possesses above every other 
poet, a naivete, of expression, which is chiefly observable in 
his serious epigrams. He is well characterized by the 
young Pliny, ingeniosus, aeer 9 et qui in scribtndo et satis ha- 
beret 4tfelks 9 nee candcris minus. Epist. 3. 21. 

19. Luxuriance' of ornament, and the fondness for point, 
and brilliancy of thought and expression, are certain indica- 
tions of the decline of good taste. These characters strong- 
ly mark the Latin poets of the succeeding ages. Lucan has 
some ^scattered examples of genuine poetic imagery, and 
Perstus some happy strokes, of animated satire ; but they 
scarcely compensate the affected obscurity of the one, and 
the bombast of the other. The succeeding poets, Statins, 
Silius Italicus, and Valerius Flaccus, in their attempts at the 
most difficult of all-species of poetry, the Epic, have only 
more signally displayed the -inferiority of their jgenius, and 
the manifest 'decay of the art. 
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STATE OF PHILOSOPHY 'AHOKO THE ROMANS. 

1. The Romans, in the earlier periods of* the republic, 
hadhttle leisure to bestow on the cultivation of the sciences, 
and had no idea df philosophical "speculation. It was not * 
till the fend df the 6th century fro© the building of 4hecitjy, 
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and in the interval between the war with Perseus and the' 
third Punic war, that philosophy made its first appearance at 
Rome. A few learned Achaeaus, banished from their coun> 
try, had settled in various parts of Italy, and, applying them- 
selves to the cultivation of literature and the education of 
youth, diffused a taste for those studies hitherto unknown 
to the Romans. The elder citizens regarded these pursuits 
with an unfavourable eye. Jealous of the introduction of 
foreign mariners with foreign studies*, the senate banished the 
Greek philosophers from Rome. But an Athenian embas- 
sy, arriving soon after, brought thither Carneades and Crito- 
laus, who revived the taste for the Greek philosophy, and 
left behind them many able disciples, who publicly taught 
their doctrines. 

2. It was natural that those systems should be most gener- 
ally adopted which were most suitable to the national char- 
acter. While the manners of the Romans had yet a tincture 
of ancient severity, the Stoical system prevailed. Scipio, 
Laelius, and the younger Cato, rank among its chief parti* 
sans. 

3. The philosophy of Aristotle was little known in Rome 
till the age of Cicero. Cratippus and Tyrannion then taught 
his system with great reputation. Yet Cicero complains thai 
the Peripatetic philosophy was little understood at Rome ; 
and, on that account, he sent his son to study its doctrines in 
the schools of Athens. 

4. Lu cull us, whose stay in Greece gave him an- opportuni- 
ty of being acquainted with all the different sects, dissemina- 
ted, on his return to Rome, a yery general taste for philoso- 
phy. His patronage of learned men, and his liberality in al- 
lowing bis library to be open for the public use, contributed 
greatly to the promotion of literature. 

5. The Old and New Academy had each their partisans. 
Of the former, which may be termed the Stoico*Platonic, the 
most illustrious disciples were Marcus Brutus and Teren- 
tius Varro. To the philosophical talents of Brutus, and the 
universal erudition of Varro, the writings of Cicero bear the 
most ample testimony. Cicero himself must be deemed the 

' most eminent of all the Roman philosophers. He is. classed 
among the principal supporters of the New Academy ;. 
though it seems rather to have been his purpose to elucidate 
the Greek philosophy in general, than to rank himself among 
the disciples of any particular sect. 

6- The cultivation of Physics, or Natural Philosophy, 
seems to have been little attended to either by the Greeks 
o? Romans. Unless Agriculture should be classed under 
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this description, we know of no Roman authors, except Var- 
ro and the elder - Pliny, who seem to have bestowed much 
attention on the operations of nature. The works of the 
former have perished, except a few fragments ; but the Nat- 
ural History of Pliny is a most valuable storehouse of the 
knowledge of the ancients in Physics, (Economics, and the 
Arts and Sciences. It is to be regretted that the style is un- 
suitable to the matter, being too frequently florid, declama- 
tory, and obscure. 

7. The philosophy of Epicurus was unknown in the early 
ages of the Roman commonwealth. It was introduced with 
luxury, and kept pace in its advancement with the corrup- 
tion of manners. Cineas having discoursed on the tenets 
of Epicurus at the table of Pyrrhus, Fabricius exclaimed, 
May the enemies of Rome ever entertain such principles ! 
Yet these principles were, in a short time from that period, 
but too current among her own citizens. 
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OF THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE KAffNSRS OF THE ROMANS. 

1. The manners of the Romans in the early ages of the 
republic were so different from those of the latter times, 
that one should be led to suppose some very extraordinary 
causes to have co-operated to produce so remarkable a 
change : yet the transition is easy to be accounted for. A 
spirit of temperance, of frugality, and probity, is the cha- 
racteristic of every infant establishment. A virtuous simpli- 
city of manners, and a rigour of military discipline, paved 
the way for the extension of the Roman arms, and for their 
prodigious conquests : these conquests introduced wealth, 
luxury, and corruption. 

2. In the' early times, the patricians, when in the country, 
forgot the distinction of ranks, and laboured in the cultiva- 
tion of their fields, like the meanest plebeians. We have the 
examples of Cincinnatus, Curius, the elder Cato, and Scipio 

. Africanus. The town was visited only every ninth or mar- 
ket-day. In those times of virtuous simplicity, says Sallust, 
Dorm mtlitdceque boni mores colebantur.—Duabvs artibus, ctu- 
daciain bello, ubi pax evenerat, (EquiteUe, seque remque pub- 
licum cwrabant. But when, in consequence of this very dis- 
cipline, and these manners, (he Romans had extended their 
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dominion, they imported with the wealth of the conquered 
nations their tastes, their manners, and their vices. 

3. The Romans had no natural taste in the fine arts. On 
the conquest of Greece, an immense field opened at once to 
their eyes, and the masterpieces of art poured in upon them 
in abundance. But their excellencies they could not appre- J 
ciate. The Roman luxury, so far as the arts were concern- 
ed, was in general displayed in an awkward, heavy,- and taste- 
less magnificence. 

4. The public and private life of the Romans will be best 
elucidated by a short account of the manner in which the 
day was passed at Rome, both by the higher and lower ranks 
of the people. The morning hours were spent by a part of 
the citizens in visiting the temples ; by others in attending 
the levees of the great. The Clientes^ waited on their Patro- 
m ; , the patricians visited each other, or paid their compli- 
ments to the leaders of the republic. Popularity was always 
the first object of ambition at Rome, as paving the way to 
all advancement. From the levee they proceeded to the Fo- 
rum, either to assist in the public business, or for amusement. 
There the time was spent till noon, the hour of dinner 
among the Romans, chiefly a very light repast, and of which 
it was not customary to invite any guests to partake. After 
dinner the youth repaired to the Campus Martius, where 
they occupied themselves in athletic exercises and sports till . 
sunset. The elder class retired for an hour to repose, and 
then passed the afternoon in their porticoes, galleries, or li- ( 
braries, where they enjoyed the conversation of their friends, 
or heard recitations of literary works : others repaired to the 
theatres, or to the shows of the circus and amphitheatre. 

5. Combats of gladiators were introduced for the first 
time about the 490th year of the city, and soon became a 
most favourite amusement, as did the combats with wild 
beasts. The spirit of luxury, which in general is not unfa- 
vourable to humanity, showed its progress among the Romans 
by an increasing ferocity and inhumanity of the public spec- 
tacles. Theatrical entertainments were in high request.— 
See supra, Sect. XXXVI. § 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The taste for 
pantomime came to such a height, that the art was taught in 
public schools, and the. nobility and people were divided into 
parties in favour of the rival performers : an abuse which 
called at length for the interposition of the laws. 

6. From the porticoes, or from the theatre and amphithe- 
atre, it was customary to go to the baths, of which there 
were many for the use of the public, while the rich had them 
in their own houses, vying with^each other in this as in every 
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other article or luxury and magnificence. From the bath 
they went immediately to supper, generally about the ninth 
or tenth hour, counting from sunrise. At table they reclined 
on couches. The luxury of the Roman suppers far exceed- 
ed every thing known among the moderns. An antecizm- 
am of pickles and spices was presented to prepare and shar- 
pen the appetite. Cookery became a science. The num- 
ber and costliness of the. dishes were incredible. The enter- 
tainment was heightened by every thing gratifying to the 
senses, by male and female dancers, musicians, pantomimes, 
and even shows of gladiators. 

7. In the end of the republic, pleasure and amusement 
were the darling objects of all ranks of the citiaens : they 
sought no more than pancm et circenses. 



XXXIX. 

OF THE ART OF WAR AMONG THE ROMANS. 

, 1 . From the prodigious success which attended the arms 
of the Romans, and that dominion they acquired over the 
greatest part of the known world, it seems a natural infer- 
ence, that they must have carried the military art to a higher 
degree of perfection than any other of the cotemporary na- 
tions. Vegetius expressly assigns their s extensive conquests 
to that cause alone. It is the discipline of an army that 
makes the multitude act as one man. It likewise increases 
the courage of troops ; for each individual confides in the 
steady co-operation of his fellows. 

2. From the constant practice of athletic exercises, the 
Romans were inured from infancy to hardiness and fatigue, 
and bred to that species of life which a soldier leads in the 
most active campaign in the field. 

3. The levies were made annually, by the tribes called 
out," and divided into their respective number of centuries ; 
each century presenting by rotation as many soldiers as there 
were legions intended to be raised ; and the tribunes of the 
several legions taking their turn by rotation in the selection of 
the men presented by the centuries. See supra* Sect. 
XXIV. § 16. The number of soldiers in the legion was vari- 
ous at different periods, from 3000 to 10,000 and 11,000. 

4 Among the ancient nations there were usually but twn^ 
different arrangements of the troops in order of battle. The 
one the Phalanx, or close arrangement in parallelogram, in- 
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tersected only by great divisions ; a disposition commonly 
used by the Greeks and by most of the barbarous nations. 
The other the Quincunx, or Chequer, consisting of small 
companies or platoons, disposed in three straight lines, with 
alternate spaces between them equal to the space occupied 
by each company. In the first line were the Hastati, in the 
second the Principes, and in the third the Triarii. On the 
flanks of the first line were the cavalry, likewise in detached 
companies ; and in front of the line were the Fdkes, or tight- 
armed troops, who usually began by a skirmishing attack* 
and then were withdrawn to make way for the main body to 
come into action. The arms of the legion were, for the has- 
tati and principes, the pilum or heavy javelin, and the sword 
and buckler ; and for the triarii, the long spear, with the 
sword and buckler. The advantages of this arrangement 
were, that the line of battle could be three times formed with 
fresh troops, and that it was more fitted than any other for 
rapid changes of movement. 

5. Notwithstanding these advantages, the quincunx went 
into disuse towards the end of die republic, and from that 
time various arrangements of the legion were used according 
to circumstances. The tactic of the Romans is supposed to 
have been at its greatest pitch of excellence during the. Punic 
wars. Hannibal was a great master of the science, and the 
Romans profited by the experience of his ability. The bat- 
tle of Cannae, as described by Polybius, affords signal evi- 
dence of the great talents of the Carthaginian general. Thai 
description has been misrepresented by Folard, but is accu- 
rately explained in theMemoires Militairet of Mr. Guischardt. 
Had the quincunx disposition been kept by the Roman army 
in that engagement, the event might have been very differ- 
ent, as it would have disappointed the effiect of an artful ma- 
noeuvre planned by Hannibal, on observing his enemy's ar- 
my arranged in the unusual order of the phalanx* 

6. The art of intrenchment was carried to great perfection 
by the Romans, .particularly by JuMus C»sar. With 60,000 
men he defended himself in his Entrenchments before Alexia, 
while the lines of circumvallation were attacked by 240,000 
Gauls, and the lines of countervallation by E0,000, without 
e £*' These intrenchments consisted of a ditch from nine 
to fifteen feet in depth and width, fenced on the inside by the 
mound of excavated earth, and on the outside by strong 
stakes with pointed branches. 

\ 7 ' In besie 8 in S a town > several camps were formed around 
the place, joined to each other by lines of circumvallation 
<md <c*untervalla1ion. A mound of earth (agpr) waeraif- 
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ed, beginning by a gentle slope from one of the camps, and 
gradually rising in elevation as it approached the city. The 
front, where the workmen were employed, was defend* 
ed by a curtain of hides fixed on strong posts. On this 
mound the engines of attack, Catapult* for the discharge of 
heavy stones, and Balistm for .arrows, were advanced, till 
they played on the very spot which the besiegers wished to 
assail. The same machines were used by the besieged for 
annoying the enemy. When the batteries from the terrace 
had silenced those on the walls, the battering-ram (arte*) 
was then brought np under a pent-house (te$tudo), and if it 
once reached the wall was generally decisive of the fate of 
the town.. The main object of the besieged was therefore 
to prevent- its approach by every power of annoyance. 
Stones, darts, and combustible matters, were continually 
launched upon the assailants; and sometimes a mine was 
dug from the city to scoop away the terrace and all its en- 
gines. — These arts of attack and defence of fortified places 
were in general use among the nations of antiquity, and con- 
tinued down to modern times, till the invention of gunpow- 
der. 

8. The naval military art was utterly unknown among the. 
Romans till the first Punic war. A Carthaginian galley was 
the first model ; and in the space of two months they equip- 
ped a fleet of 100 galties of five banks of oars, and 20 of 
three banks. The structure of these galties, and the mode 
of arranging the rowers, \may be learned from, the ancient 
sculptures and medals. The combatants at sea assailed at a 
distance with javelins, missile combustibles, and sometimes 
with catapulta and balista ; but the serious attack was 
made in boarding, when the vessels grappled together by 
means of a crane let down from the prow. 

9.' In the times of the empire, the Romans maintained 
theif distant conquests, not only by their, armies, but by their 
Beefs, which were moored m the large rivers and bays, and 
generally preserved a fixed station, as did the legions. 
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RttrLECTION* ARXSIVG FROM A VIEW OF TOT ROMANlnSTOltY 
^ DURING THE COMMONWEALTH. 

% . The history of all nations evinces, that there is an inse- 
parable connexion between the morajs pi* a people and their 

IP 
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political prosperity. But we have do stronger demonstra- 
tion of this truth than the annals of the Roman common- 
wealth. To limit to republics alone the necessity of virtue 
as a principle, is a chimerical notion, fraught with dangerous 
consequences. Qpid leges sine moribus vanae proficiunt, is 
a sentiment equally applicable to all governments whatever ; 
and no political system, however excellent its fabric, can 
possess any measure of duration, without that powerful ce- 
ment, virtue, in the principles and manners of the people. 
Supra, Sect. XIX. § 4. 

£. The love of our country, and the desire for its rational 
liberty, are noble and virtuous feelings, and their prevalence 
is ever a test of the integrity of the national morals. But 
there is- no term which has been more prostituted than the 
word liherty. Among a corrupted people, the cry for liber- 
ty is heard the loudest among the most profligate of the com- 
munity. With, these. its meaning has no relation to patriot- 
ism ; itimporte no more than the aversion to restraint ; an4 
the pessonal. character of the demagogue, and the private 
morals of his disciples are always sufficient to unmask the 
counterfeit. The spirit of patriotism and a general corrup- 
tion of manners cannot possibly be co-existent in the same 
age and nation. 

6. On the other hand, while the morals of a people are 
pore, no public misfortune is irretrievable, nor any political 
situation so desperate, that hope may not remain .ef a fevour- 
able .change. In such. a crisis, the spirit of patriotism per- 
vading all. ranks of the state will soon recover the national 
prosperity. The history of the Romeo people, and that of 
the {irecian statea, in various crises, both of honour and of 
disgrace, afford proofs 4*like of this position. and. of its con- 
verse. 

4. 5lhe national character of the Romans, seems to have 
undergone its most nemarkable change for the worse from 
the. time of the destruction of their rival Carthage. Sallugt 
assigns the cause : Ante Carthaginem dtUtam,-~meiu9 hot* 
tilis in bonis artibus civitatem retinebat. Sed ubi ilia formic 
do mentions decessit, scilicet £o~ qua secunda res atnant, lasci- 
yia atque superbia invasere. 

5. In the last ages of the commonwealth, avarice and am- 
bition, unrestrained by moral principle, were the chief mo- 
tives- of the Roman conquests. It was sufficient reason for 
going to war, that a country offered a tempting object to the 
rapacity and ambition of the military leaders. The con- 
quest of Italy paved the way for the reduction of foreign 
nations. Hence the Romans imported, with their wealth* 
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the manners, the luxuries, and the vices of the nations they 
subdued. The generals returned not as formerly after a 
successful war, to the labours of the field, and to a life of 
temperance and industry. They were now the governors of 
kingdoms and provinces ; and at the period of their com- 
mand abroad, disdaining the restraints of a subject, they 
could be satisfied with nothing less than sovereignty at 
home. The armies, debauched by the plunder of kingdoms, 
were completely disposed to support them in all their 
schemes of ambition ; and the populace, won by corruption, 
always took part with the chief who best could pay for their 
favour and support. Force or bribery overruled every elec- 
tioo ; and the inhabitants of distant states, now holding the 
rights of citizens, were brought to Rome at the command of 
the demagogue, to influence any popular contest, and turn 
the scale in his favour. In a government thus irretrievably 
destroyed by the decay of those springs which supported it, 
it was of little consequence by the hands of what particular 
tyrant, usurper, or demagogue, its ruin was finally accom- 
plished. 

6. From the consideration of the rise and fail of the prin- 
cipal states of antiquity, it has been a* commonly received 
observation, that the constitution of empires has, like die 
human body, a period of growth, maturity, decline, and ex- 
tinction* But arguments from analogy are extremely de- 
ceiving, and particularly so when the analogy is from phy- 
sical to moral truths. The human body is, from its fa- 
bric, naturally subject to decay, and is perpetually un- 
dergoing a change from time. The organs, at first weak, 
attain gradually their perfect strength, and" thence,, by a 
similar gradation, proceed to decay and dissolution-. This 
is an immutable law of its nature: But the springs of the 
body poKtic do not necessarily undergo a perpetual change 
from time. It is not regularly progressive from. weakness to 
strength, and thence to decay and dissolution ; nor is it un- 
der the influence of any principle of corruption which may 
not be checked, and even eradicated, by wholesome laws-. 
Thus the beginning of the corruption of Sparta is attributed 
to the breach by Lysander of the institutions of Lycurgus, in 
introducing gold into the treasury of the state instead of her 
iron money. But was this a necessary or an unavoidable mea- 
sure ? Perhaps a single vote in the senate decreed its adop- 
tion, and therefore another suffrage might hare saved or long 
postponed the downfaf of the commonwealth. The Roman 
republic owed its dissolution to the extension of its domin- 
ion*. Haiit been » capital crime for any Roman citizen 
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to have proposed to carry the arms of the republic beyond 
the limits of ' Italy, its constitution might have been preserv- 
ed for many ages beyond the period of its actual duration. % 
4 * Accustom your mind," -said Phocion to Aristias, " to dis- 
*' cern, in the fate of nations, that recompense which the ' 
" great Author of nature has annexed to the practice of vir- 
" tue. No state ever ceased to be prosperous, bat in conse- 
" queue e of having departed from those institutions to which 
"she owed her prosperity." History indeed has shown 
that all states and empires have had their period of duration ; 
but history, instructing us in the causes which have produc- 
ed their decline and downfall, inculcates also this salutary 
lesson, that they themselves are in general the masters of 
their destiny, and that all nations may, and most certainly 
ought to aspire at, immortality. 

7. It was a great desideratum in. ancient politics, that a 
government should possess within itself the power of period- 
ical reformation ; a capacity of checking any overgrowth of 
authority in any of its branches, and of winding up the ma- 
chine, or bringing back the constitution to its first principles • 
To the want of such a power in the states of antiquity, which - 
was ineffectually endeavoured to be supplied by such partial 
contrivances as the Ostracism and Petalism, we may cer- 
tainly ascribe ia no small degree the decay of those states ;' 
for in their governments, when the balance was once destroy- 
ed, the evil grew worse from day to day, and admitted of no 
remedy but a revolution, or entire change Of the system.— 
The British constitution possesses this inestimable advantage 
over all the governments both of ancient and of modern times. 
Besides the perpetual power of reform vested in parliament, 
the constitution may be purified of every abuse, and brought 
back to its first principles, at the commencement of every 
reign. But of this we shall afterwards treat in its propey 
place. 



XLI, 

ROME UJTDER THE EMPERORS. 

1. . The battle of Actium decided the fate of the commoa- 
wealth, and Octavius, now .named Augustus, was master of 
the Roman empire. He possessed completely the sagacity 
of discerning what character was best fitted for gaining the 
aff«$tions of the people he governed,, and the versatility of 
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tenper- and genius to nssnmc it Hi* virtue*, though the re- 
salt of pekc j, not of nature, were certainly iavourable to the 
happiness, and even to the liberties of hie subjects. The 
fete of Caesar warned hka of the insecurity of an usurped do- 
ninton ; and therefore, while he studiously imitated the en- 
gaging manners and clemency of his great predecessor, he 
affected a much higher degree of moderation-and respect for 
the rights of the people. 

£. The temple of Janus was shot, which had been open 
for 188 years, since the beginning of the second Punic war ; 
an event productive of universal joy. " The Romans (says 
" CondiUac) now believed themselves a free people, since 
" they bad no longer to fight for their liberty/' The sove- 
reign kept up this delusion, by maintaining the ancient forms 
of the republican constitution, in the election of magistrates, 
fee though they were nothing more than forms. He even 
pretended to consider his own function as merely a tempo- 
rary administration for the public benefit Invested with the - 
consulate and censorship, he went through the regular forms 
of periodical election to those offices ; and at the end of the 
seventh year of his government actually announced to the 
senate his resignation of all authority. The consequence 
was a general supplication of the senate and people, that he 
would not abandon the republic, which he had saved from 
destruction. "Since it must be so (said he,) I accept the 
u empire for ten years,unlessthe public tranquillity should be- 
" fore that time permit me to enjoy that retirement I passion- 
** ately long for." He repeated the same mockery five times 
in the course of his government, accepting the administra- 
tion sometimes for ten, and sometimes only for five years. 

3. It was much to the credit of Augustus, that in the gov- 
ernment of the empire he reposed unlimited confidence in, 
Hacaenas, a most able minister, who had sincerely at heart 
the interest and happiness of the people. It was by his ex* 
cellent counsels that all public affairs were conducted, and 
the most salutary laws enacted for the remedy of public 
grievances, and even the correction of the morals of the peo- 
ple. It was to his patronage that literature and the arts ow- 
ed their encouragement and advancement. It was by his 
influence and wise instructions that Augustus assumed those 
virtues to which his heart was a stranger, and which, in their 
tendency to the happiness of his subjects, were equally effec- 
tual as if the genuine fruits of his nature. 

4. On the death of Marcellus, the nephew and son-in-law J 
of Augustus, (23 B. C.) a prince of great hopes, the empe- 
ror bestowedhis chief favour on Marcus Agrippa, giving him 
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his daughter Julia, the widow of Marcellus, in marriage.— 
Agrippa had considerable military talents, and wag success- 
ful in accomplishing the reduction of Spain, and subduing 
the revolted provinces of Asia. Augustus' associated him 
with himself in the office of censor, and would probably 
have given him a share of the empire ; but the death of 
Agrippa occasioned a new arrangement. The daughter of 
Augustus now took for her third husband Tiberius, who be- 
came the son-in-law at the Emperor by a double tie, for Au- 
gustus had previously married his mother Livia. This art- 
ful woman, removing all of the imperial family who stood 
betwixt her and the object of ambition, thus made room for 
the succession of her son Tiberius, who on his part, bent all 
his attention to gain the favour and confidence of Augustus. 
On the return of Tiberius from a successful campaign against 
the Germans, the people were made to solicit the Emperor 
to confer on him the government of the provinces and the' 
command of the armies. Augustus now gradually with- 
drew himself from the cares of the empire. He died soon 
after at Nola in Campania, in the 76th year of his age, and 
44th of hid imperial reign, A. U. C. 767, and A. D. 14. 

5. A considerable part of the lustre thrown on the reign 
of Augustus is owing to the splendid colouring bestowed on 
Ms character by the poets and other authors who adorned 
his court, and repaid his favours by their adulation. Assur- 
edly other sovereigns of much higher merits have been less 
fortunate in obtaining the applause of posterity : 



■ I llaerymabilea , 

TJrgentur, ignotique longa 
- Nocie, ©went quia vate sacra 

One great event distinguished the reign of Augustus, the 
birth of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, happened in the 754th year A. U, 
C. and four years before the vulgar date of the Christian 
aera.* 

6. Augustus had named Tiberius his heir, together with 
his mother Livia, and substituted to them Drusus, the son of 
Tiberius , -and Germanicus . Tiberius was vicious , debauch- 
ed, and cruel ; yet the very dread of his character operated 
in securing an easy succession to the empire. An embassy 
from the senate entreated him to accept the government, 
which he modestly affected to decline, but suffered himself 
to be won by their supplications. Notwithstanding this" 

: ■ — ■ 

* Vide Dr. Playfair's System of Chronology, p. 49, 50, a work of neat 
research am) accuracy, ami by far tto teat on (bat subject. 
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symptom of moderation, it soon appeared that the pttwer en- 
joyed by his predecessor was too limited for the ambition of 
Tiberius. It waa^iot enough that the substance of the re- 
public was gone, the very appearance of it was now to be 
demolished. The people were no longer assembled, and 
the magistrates of the state were supplied by the imperial 
will. 

7. Germanicus, the nephew of Tiberius, became the ob- 
ject of his jealousy, from the glory he had acquired by his 
military exploits in Germany, and the high favour in which he 
stood with the Roman people. He was recalled in the midst 
of his successes, and dispatched to the oriental provinces, 
where he soon after died, as was generally believed, of poi- 
son, administered by the Emperor's command. 

8. JSlius Sejanus, prefect of the praetorian guards, the fa- 
vourite counsellor of Tiberius, and the obsequious minister 
of his tyranny and crimes* conceived the daring project of a 
revolution, which should place himself on the throne, by the 
extermination of the whole imperial family. Drusus, the 
son of the Emperor, was cut off by poison. Agrippina, the 
widow of Germanicus/ with the elder of her sons was ban- 
ished, and* the younger confined to prison. Tiberius himself 
was persuaded by Sejanus, under the pretence of the discov- 
ery of plots for his assassination, to retire from Rome to the 
Isle of Capreae, and devolve the government upon his faith- 
ful minister. But while Sejanus, thus far successful, medita- 
ted the last step to the accomplishment of his wishes, by the 
murder of his sovereign, his treason was detected ; and tfye 
Emperor dispatched his mandate to the senate, which was 
followed by his immediate sentence and execution. The 
public indignation was not satisfied with his death : the pop- 
ulace tore his body to pieces, and flung it into the Tiber. 

9. Tiberius now became utterly negligent of the cares of 
government, and the imperial power was displayed only in 
public executions, confiscations, and scenes of cruelty and 
rapine. At length the tyrant, felling sick, was strangled in. 
his bed by Macro, the prefect of the praetorian guards, in 
the 78th year of his age, and 23d of his reign. 

10. la the 18th year of Tiberius, our Lord and Saviour 
JesuS Christ, the Divine Author of our religion, suffered 
death upon the cross, . a sacrifice and propitiation for the 
sins of mankind, A. D. 33-. 

11. Tioerius had nominated for his heir Caligula, the son 
or Germanicus, his grandson by adoption, and joined with 
him Tiberius, the son of Drusus, his grandson by blood. 
The former enjoyed, on his father a account, the favour of 
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the people ; and the senate, to gratify them, set aside the 
right of his colleague, and conferred od him the empire un- 
divided. The commencement of his reiga was signalized 
by a few acts of clemency and even good policy.. Here- 
stored the privileges of the comitia, awl abolished arbitrary 
prosecutions for crimes of state. But, tyrannical and cruel 
by nature, he substituted military execution for legal punish- . 
ment The provinces were loaded with the most oppressive 
taxes, and daily confiscations filled the imperial coffers. The 
follies and absurdities of Caligula were equal to his vices, 
and it is hard to say whether he was most the object of ha- 
tred or of contempt to his subjects. He perished by assas- 
sination in the 4th year of his reign, and 29th of his age,. 
A. U. C. 794, A. D. 42. 

12. Claudius, the uncle of Caligula, was saluted Emperor 
by the praetorian guards, who had been the murderers of his 
nephew. He was the son of Octavia, the sister of Augustus ; 
a man of weak intellects, and of no education ; yet his short 
reign was marked by an enterprize of importance. He 
undertook the reduction of Britain ; and, after visiting the 
island in person, left his generals Plautius and Vespasian, to 
prosecute a war which was carried on for several years With 
various success. The Silures, or inhabitants of South Wales,, 
under their king Caractacus (Caradoc,) made a brave resist- 
ance, but were finally defeated, and Caractacus led captive 
to Rome, where the magnanimity of his demeanour procur- 
ed him respect and admiration. 

13. The civil administration of Claudius was weak and 
contemptible. He was the slave even of his domesties, and 
the dupe of his infamous wives, Messalina and Agrippina. 
The former, abandoned to the most shameful profligacy, 
wad at length put to death, on suspicion of treasonable de- 
signs. The latter, who was the daughter of Germanicus* 
bent her utmost endeavours to secure the succession to 
the empire to her son Domitius iEnobardus, and employed 
every engine of vice and inhumanity to remove the obsta- 
cles to the accomplishment of her wishes. Having at length 
prevailed on Claudius to adopt her son, and. confer on him 
the title of Caesar, to the exclusion of his own son Britan- 
nicus, she now made room for the immediate elevation of 
Domitius, by poisoning her husband. Claudius was put to 
death in the 15th year of his reign, and 63d of his age. 
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XLII. 

4 

1. The son of Agrippina assumed the name of Nero Clau- 
dius. He had enjoyed the benefit of a good education under 
the philosopher Seneca, but reaped from his instructions no 
other fruit than a pedantic affectation of taste and learning, 
with no peal pretension to either. While controlled by his 
tutor Seneca, and by Burrhus, captain of the praetorian 
guards, a man of worth and ability, Nero maintained for a 
short time a decency of public conduct ; but the restraint 
was intolerable, and nature soon broke out. His real cha- 
racter was a compound of every thing that is base and in- 
human. In the murder of his mother Agrippina, he reveng- 
ed the crime she had committed in raising him to the throne ; 
he rewarded the fidelity of Burrhus by poisoning him ; and 
as a last kindness to his tutor Seneca, he allowed him to 
choose the mode of his death. It was his darling amusement 
to exhibit on the stage and amphitheatre as an actor, musi- 
cian, or gladiator. At length, become the object of univer- 
sal hatred and contempt, a rebellion of his. subjects, headed 
by Vindex, an illustrious Gaul, hurled this monster from the 
throne. He had not courage to attempt resistance ; and a 
slave, at his own request, dispatched him with a dagger. 
Nero perished in the 30th year of his age, after a reign of 
fourteen years, A, D. 69. 

2. Galba, the successor of Nero, was of an ancient and 
illustrious family. He was in the 73d, year of his age when 
the senate, ratifying the choice of the praetorian bands, pro- 
claimed him Emperor. But an impolitic rigour of disci- 
pline soon disgusted the army : the avarice of his disposition, 
grudging the populace their favourite games and spectacles, 
deprived him of their affections ; and some, iniquitious pro- 
secutions and confiscations excited general discontent and 
mutiny. Galba adopted and designed for his successor the 
able and virtuous Piso ;. a measure which excited the jealousy 
of Otho, his former favourite, and led him to form the daring 
plan of raising himself to the throne by the destruction of 
both. He found the praetorians apt to . his purpose ; they 
proclaimed him Emperor, and presented him, as a grateful 
offering, the heads of Galba and Piso, who were slain in 
quelling the insurrection. Galba had reigned seven months. 
Major private visits (says Tacitus) dum privatus fuit 9 et om- 
nium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset. 

3. Otho had a formidable rival in Vitellius, who had bef n 
proclaimed Emperor by his army in Germany. It is hard 
to say which of the competitors was, in point of abilities, 
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the more despicable, or in character the more infamous. A 
decisive battle was fought at Bedriacum, near Mantua, 
where the army of Otho was defeated, and their command- 
er, in a fit of despair, ended his life by his own hand, after 
a reign of three months, A. D. 70. 

4. The reign of Vitellius was of eight months duration. 
He is said to have proposed Nero for his model, ancj it was 
just that he should resemble him in his fate. Vespasian, who 
had obtained from Nero the charge of the war against the 
Jews, which he had conducted with ability and' success, was 
proclaimed Emperor by his troops in the East ; and a great 
part of Italy submitting to his generate, Vitellius meanly ca- 
pitulated to save his life, by a resignation of the empire. 
The people, indignant at his dastardly spirit compelled him 
to an effort of resistance, but the attempt was fruitless. Pris- 
cus, one of the generals of Vespasian, took possession of 
Rome, and Vitellius was massacred, and his body flung into 
the Tiber. 

5. Vespasian, though of mean descent, was worthy of the 
easpure, and reigned with high popularity for ten years. He 
possessed great clemency of disposition ; his manners were 
afiable and engaging, and his mode of life was characterized 
by simplicity atkd frugality. He respected the ancient form* 
of the censtitatiofc, restored the senate to its deliberative 
vights, and acted by its authority in the administration of aH 
public affairs. The. only blemish in his character was a tinc- 
ture of avarice, and even that is greatly extenuated by the 
laudable and patriotic use which he made of his revenues.— 
Under his reign, and by the arms of his son Titus, was ter- 
minated the war against the Jews* They had been brought 
under the yoke of Rome by Pompey* who took Jerusalem. 
Under Augustus they were governed for some time by Herod 
as viceroy ; but the tyranny of his son Archelaus was the 
cause of his banishment, and the reduction of Judaea into the 
ordinary condition of a Roman province. Rebelling on eve- 
ry slight occasion, Nero had sent Vespasian to reduce them 
to order, and he had just prepared for the siege of Jerusa- 
lem^ when he was; called to Rome to assume the government 
of the empire. Titus wished to spare the city, and tried 
every means to prevail on the Jews to surrender : but in 
vain ; their rain was decreed by Heaven. After an obstinate 
blockade of she months, Jerusalem was taken by storm, the 
temple burnt to ashes, and the city buried -in ruins* — The 
Roman empire was now in profound peace. Vespasian as- 
sociated Titus in the imperial dignity, and soon after died 
universally lamented, at the age of sixty-nine,, A. !>. 79, 
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6. The character of Titus was humane, munifoent, digni- 
fied, and splendid. His short reign was a period of great 
happiness and prosperity to the empire and his government 
a constant example of virtue, justice, and beneficence. In 
bis time happened that dreadful eruption of Vesuvius which 
overwhelmed the cities of Hercuhneum and Pompeii ;• and 
the public losses from these calamaties he repaired by the sa- 
crifice of his fortune and revenues. He died in the third 
year of his reigp, and fortieth of bis age ; ever to be remem- 
bered by that moat exalted epithet, Dtlicia kumani geturu. 
7. Domitian, the brother of Titus, and suspected of mur- 
dering him by poison, succeeded to the empire, A. D. 81. He 
was a vicious and inhuman tyrant. A rebellion in Germany 
gave him occasion to signalize the barbarity of his disposi- 
tion ; and ks consequences were long felt in the sanguinary 
punishments inflicted under the pretence of justice. The 
prodigal and voluptuous spirit of this reign was a singular 
contrast to its tyranny and inhumanity. The people were 
loaded with insupportable taxes to furnish spectacles and 
games for their amusement. The successes of Agricola in 
Britain threw a bistre on the Roman arms, no part of which 
reflected on the Emperor, for he used this eminent com- 
mander with the basest ingratitude. After fifteen tedious 
years, this monster fell at last the victim of assassination, 
the Empress herself conducting the plot- for bis murder, A. 
D.96. 

8. Cocceius Nerva, a Cretan by. birth, was chosen Empe- 
ror by t^p senate from respect to the virtues of his charac- 
ter ; bat too old for the burden of government, and of a 
temper too placid for the restraint of rooted corruptions and 
enormities, his reign was weak, inefficient, and contemptible. 
His only act of real merit as a sovereign, was the adoption 
of the virtuous Trajan as his successor. Nerva died, after 
a reign of sixteen months, A. D. 98. 

9. Ulpius Trajanus possessed every talent and every vir- 
tue that can adorn a sovereign. Of great military abilities, 
and an indefatigable spirit of eaterprize he raised the Roman 
arms to their ancient splendour, and greatly enlarged the 
boundaries of the empire* He subdued the Dacians, con- 
queredrthe Parthians, and brought under subjection Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, and Arabia Felix. Nor was he leas eminent 
in promoting the happiness of hi* subjects, and the internal 
prosperity of the empire. His largesses were humane and 
munificent. He was the friend and support of the virtuous 
indigent, and the liberal patron of every useful art and talent. 
His bounties weresuj>pliedibya well judged economy anJufe 
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private fortune, and a wise administration of the-. public finan- 
ces. In his own life he was a man of simple manners, mo- 
dest, affable, fond of the familiar intercourse of his friends, 
and sensible to all the social and benevolent affections ; in 
a word, meriting the sirname universally bestowed on him, 
Trajanus Optimus. He died at the age of sixty three, after 
a glorious reign of nineteen years, A. D. 118. 

10. MYius Adrianus, nephew of Trajan, and worthy to fill 
his place, was chosen Emperor by the army in the East, and 
his title was acknowledged by all orders of the state. He 
adopted a policy different from that of his predecessor ; and 
judging the limits of the empire too extensive, abandoned all 
the conquests of Trajan, bounding the eastern provinces by 
the Euphrates, He visited in person the whole provinces of 
the empire, reforming, in his progress, all abuses, relieving 
his subjects of every oppressive burden, rebuilding the ruin- 
ed cities, and establishing every where a regular and mild ad- 
ministration under magistrates of approved probity and hu- 
manity, He gave a discharge to the indigent debtors of the 
state, and appointed liberal institutions for the education 
of the children of the poor. Te the talents of an able 
politician he joined an excellent taste in the liberal arts ; 
and his reign, which was of twenty-two years duration, was 
an aera both of public happiness and splendour. In the 
last year of his life he. bequeathed to the empire a double 
legacy, in adopting and declaring for his immediate success 
sor Titus Aurelius Antoninus, and substituting Ahnius Verus 
to succeed upon his death. These were the Anto nines, who 
for forty years ruled the Roman empire with consummate* 
wisdom, ability, and virtue. Adrian died, A* D. 138, at the 
age of sixty-two. - 



XLIII. 

r AGE OF THE 4NT0NINES, &C. 

1. The happiest reigns furnish the fewest events for the 
jpen of history. Antoninus /was the father of his people. 
He preferred peace to the ambition of conquest ; yet in 
every necessary war the Roman arms had their wonted re- 
nown. The British province was enlarged by the conquests 
of Urbicus, and some formidable rebellions were subdued 
in Germany, Dacia, and the East. The domestic adminis- 
tration of the sovereign was dignified, splendid, and humane. 



With all the virtues of Noma, Us love of religion, peace, 
ami justice, he had the superior advantage of d&uaing these 
blessings over a great portion of the world. He died at the 
age of seventy-four, after a reign of twenty-two years, A. D. 
161. 

2. Annns Veras assumed, at his accession, the name of 
Marcos Aurelius Antoninus, and he bestowed on his brother 
Lucius Veras a joint administration of the empire. The 
fanner was as eminent for the worth and virtues of his cha- 
racter ,as the latter was remarkable for profligacy, meanness, 
and vice. Marcus Anrelios was attached both by nature and 
education to the Stoical philosophy, which he has admirably 
taught and illustrated in his Meditations ; and his own liie 
was the best commentary on his precepts. The Parthians 
were repulsed in an attack upon the empire, and a rebellion 
of the Germans was -subdued. In these wars the mean and 
worthless Veras brought disgrace open the Roman name in 
every region where he commanded ; but fortunately reliev- 
ed the empire of its fears by an early death. The residue 
of the reign of Marcus Aurelius was a continued blessing to 
his subjects. He reformed the internal policy of the state, 
regulated the government of the provinces, and visited him- 
*e!f, for the purposes of beneficence, the most distant quar- 
ters of his dominions. " He appeared/ 9 says an ancient 
author, " like some benevolent deify, diffusing around hint 
** universal peace and happiness." He died in Pannonia in 
the 69th year of his age, and 1 9th of his reign, A. D. 1 80. 

3. Commodus, his most unworthy son, succeeded to the 
empire on hi^death. fie resembled in character his mother 
Faustina, a woman infamous for all manner of viqe, but who 
yet had passed with her husband Marcus for a paragon of vir- 
tue. Commodus had an aversion to every rational and libe- 
ral pursuit, and a fond attachment to the sports of the cir- 
cus and amphitheatre, the hunting of wild beasts, and the 
eombats of boxers and gladiators. The measures of this 
reign were as unimportant, as the character of the sovereign 
was contemptible. His concubine and some of his chief 
officers prevented 'tbeirown destruction by assassinating the 
tyrant, in the 3?d year of his age, and 13th of his reign, A. 
D. 193. - 

4. The pretorian guards gave the empire to Ptlblius Helvi- 
usPertinax, a man of mean birth, but who-had risen to esteem 
by his virtues and military talents. He applied himself with 
seal to'the correction of abuses ; but the austerity -of his go- 
vernment deprived him of the affections of a corrupted peo- 
ple. *He had disappointed the amy of a promised reward ; 

. 11 
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and, after a reign of eighty-six days, was murdered in the 
imperial palace by the same hands which had placed him on 
the throne. 

5. The empire was now put up to auction by the praetori- 
ans, and was purchased by Didius Julianus ; while Pesceni- 
us Niger in Asia, Clodius Albiilus in Britain, and Septimius 
Severus in Illyria, were each chosen Emperor by the troops - 
they commanded. Severus marched to Rome ; and the prae- 
torians, on his approach, ^abandoned Didius, who had failed 
to pay the stipulated price for hii elevation, and the senate 
formally deposed and put him to death. Severus, master of 
Rome, prepared to reduce the provinces which had acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of Niger and Albinus ; and these two 
rivals being successively subdued, the one lost his life in bat- 
tle, and the other fell by his own hands. The administration 
of Severus was wise and equitable, but tinctured with despo- 
tic rigour. It was his purpose to erect the fabric of absolute 
. monarchy, and all his institutions operated with able policy 
■ to that end. He .possessed eminent military talents ; and it 
. was a glorious boast of his, that having received the empire 
oppressed with foreign and domestic wars,- he left it in pro- 
found, universal, and honourable peace. He carried with 
him into Britain his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, whose 
unpromising dispositions clouded his latter days. In this 
war the Caledonians under Fingal are said to have defeated, 
on the banks of the Carron, Caracul, the son of the king of 
the world. Severus died at York, in the 66th year of his 
age, after a reign of eighteen years, A. D. 211. 

6. The mutual hatred of Caracalla and Geta was increased 
by their association in the empire ; and the former, with bru- 
tal inhumanity, caused his brother to be openly murdered in 
the arms of his mother. His reign, which was of six yean 
duration, and one continued series of atrocities, was at 
length terminated by assassination, A. D. 217. 

7. Those disorders in the empire which began with Corn- 
modus continued for about a century, till the accession of 
Diocletian. That interval was filled by the reigns of Heli- 
egabalus, Alexander Severus, Maximian, Gordian, Decius, 
Gallus, Valerianae, Gallienus, Claudius, Aurelianus, Tacitus, 
Probus, and Cams ; a period of winch the annals furnish 

. neither amusement nor useful information. The single ex* 
. ception is the reign of Alexander Severus, a mild, benefi- 
cent, and enlightened prince whose character shines the 
more from the contrast of those who preceded and followed 
him. 
8* Diocletian began his reign A. D. 284, and introduced a 
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new system of administration, dividing the empire into four 
governments, under as many princes. Maximian shared 
with him the title of Augustas, and Galerius and Constantiua 
were declared Caesars. Each had his separate department 
or province, all nominally supreme, but in reality under the 
direction, of the superior talents and authority of Diocletian ; 
an unwise policy, which depeoded for its efficacy on indivi- 
dual ability alone. Diocletian and Maximian, trusting to the 
continuance of that order in the empire which their vigour 
had established, retired from sovereignty, and left the gov- 
ernment in the hands of the Caaars ; hut Constantius died 
soon after in Britain, and his son Constantine was proclaim* 
ed Emperor at York, though Galerius did not acknowledge 
his title. Maximian, however, having once more resumed 
the purple, bestowed on Constantine his daughter in mar- 
riage, and thus invested him with a double tide to empire. 
On the death of Maximian and Galerius, Constantine had no 
ether competitor than Maxentius the son of the former, and 
tbe contest between them war decided by the sword. Max- 
entius fell in battle and Constantine remained sole master 
of the empire. 

9. The administration of Constantine was, in the beginning 
•f his reign, mild, equitable, and politic. Though zealously 
attached to the Christian faith, he made no violent innova- 
tions on the religion of the state. He introduced order and 
economy into the civil government, and repressed every 
species of oppression and corruption. But his natural tem- 
per was severe and cruel, and the latter part of his reign 
was as much deformed by intolerant zeal and sanguinary 
rigour, as the former had been remarkable for equity and 
benignity. From this unfavourable change of character, he 
lost the affections of his subjects : and from a feeling pro- 
bably of reciprocal disgust, he removed the seat of the Ro- 
man empire to Byzantium, now termed Constantinople. The 
Court followed the sovereign ; the opulent proprietors were 
attended by their slaves and retainers ; Rome was in a few 
years greatly depopulated, and the new capital swelled at 
once to enormous magnitude/ It was characterized by east- 
ern splendour, luxury, and voluptuousness ; and the cities of 
Greece were despoiled for its embellishment. Of the inter- 
nal policy of the empire we shall treat in the next section. 
In an expedition against the Persians, Constantine died at 
Nicomedia, in the 30th year of his reign, and 63d of his 
age, A. D. 337. In the time of Constantine the Goths had 
made several irruption on the empire, and, though repulsed 
and beaten, began gradually to encroach on the provinces, 
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XLIV. 

STATE OP THE ROfcAlf EMPIRE AT THE TIME OF *OSSTAJT- 

TINE.— HIS SUCCESSORS. 

1. Iji h$n of the ancient republican distinctions, which 
were founded chiefly on personal merit, a rigid subordination 
of rank and office now went through all the orders of the 
state. The magistrates were divided into three classes, dis- 
tinguished by the unmeaning titles of 9 1. The Illustrious ; 

2. The Respectable ; 3, The Oarimmi. The epithet of 
Illustrious was bestowed on, 1 . The consuls and patricians ; 
%. The pretorian prefects of Rome and Constantinople ; 

3. The masters-general of the cavalry and infantry ; 4. The 
seven ministers of the palace. The consuls were created by 
the sole authority of the Emperor : their dignity was ineffi- 
cient ; they had no appropriate function in the state, and their 
names served only to give the legal date to the year. The 
dignity of patrician was not, as in ancient times, a hereditary 
distinction, but was bestowed, as a title of honour, by the 
Emperor on his favourites. From the time of the abolition 
of the praetorian bands by Constantine, the dignity of prato- 
rito prefect was conferred on the civil governours of the four 
departments of the empire. These were, the East, Ilfyria, 
Italy, and the Gauls* They had the supreme administration 
of justice and of the finances, the power of supplying all 
the inferior magistracies in their district, and an appellative, 
jurisdiction from all its tribunals. Independent of their uu> 
thority, Rome and Constantinople had each its own prefect* 
who was the chief magistrate of the city. In the second 
class, the Respectable, were the proconsuls of Asia, Achate, 
and Africa, and the military comitts and duct*, generals of 
the imperial armies. The third class, Oari$nttU r compre~ 
headed the inferior governors and magistrates of the provin- 
ces, responsible to the prefects and their deputies. 

2. The intercourse between the court and provinces wan 
maintained by the construction of roads, and the institution 
of regular posts or couriers ; under which denomination were 
ranked the numberless spies of government, whose duty wan 
to convey all sort of intelligence from the remotest quarters 
of the empire to its chief seat Every institution was cal- 
culated to support the fabric of despotism. Torture was 
employed for the discovery of crimes. Taxes and impost 
tions of every nature were prescribed and levied by the sole 
authority of the Emperor. The quantity and rate was fixed 
by axamw made over all the provinces, and part was gi* 
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nerally paid is money, part in the produce of the lands } 
a burden frequently found so grievous as to prompt to the 
neglect of agriculture. Every object of merchandize and 
manufacture was likewise highly taxed. Subsidies, moreo- 
ver, were exacted from all the cities, under the name of 
free gifts, on various occasions of public concern ; as the 
accession of an Emperor, his consulate, the birth of a prince, • 
si victory over the barbarians, or any other event of similar 
importance. 

3. An impolitic distinction was made between the troops 
stationed in the distant provinces and those in the heart of 
the empire. The latter, termed Palatines, enjoyed a higher 
pay, and more peculiar favour, and having less employ* 
ment, spent their time in idleness and luxury ; while the for- 
mer, termed the Borderer$ 9 who, in fact, had the care -of the 
empire, and were exposed to perpetual hard service, had, 
with an inferior reward, the mortification of feeling them- 
selves regarded as of meaner rank than their fellow soldiers. 
Constantine likewise from a timid policy of guarding against 
mutinies of the troops, reduced the legion from its ancient 
complement of 5000, £000, 7000, and 8000, to 1000 or 
1600, and debased the body of the army by the intermix* 
ture of Scythians, Goths, and Germans. 

4. This, immense mass of heterogeneous parts, which in- 
ternally laboured with the seeds of dissolution and corrop* 
tion was kept together for some time by the vigorous 
exertion of despotic authority. The fabric was splendid 
and august ; but it wanted, both that energy of constitution 
and that real dignity which in former times, it derived from 
the exercise' of heroic and patriotic virtues. ; i 

6. Constantine with a destructive policy, had divided the 
empire among five princes, three of them his sons, and two 
nephews ; but Constantius, the youngest of the sons, finally 
got rid of all ins competitors, and ruled the empire aloiie - 
with a weak and impotent sceptre. A variety of domestic 
broils, and mutinies of the troops against their generals, had : 
left the western frontier to the mercy of the barbarian na- 
tions. The Franks, Saxons, Alemanni and Sarmatians, laid 
waste all the fine countries watered by the Rhine, and the 
Persians' made dreadful incursions on the provinces of the 
east. Constantius indolently wasted his time in theological 
controversies, but was prevailed on to adopt one prudent 
measure, the appointment of his cousin Julian to the dignity. 
ef C®sar. 

6. Julian possessed many heroic qualities, and his mind 
was formed by nature for the sovereignty of a great people ; 
* 11* 
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but educated at Athena in the schools of the Platonic ph&H 
sephy, he had unfortunately conceived a rooted antipathy to* 
the doctrines of Christianity. Wkh every talent of a gene~ 
ral, and possessing the confidence and affection of his troops, 
he once more restored the glory of the Roman arms, and suc- 
cessfully repressed the invasions of the barbarians. Hk vic- 
tories excited the jealousy of Constant!**, who meanly re- 
solved to remove from his command the better part of his 
troops. The consequence was a declaration of the acmy, 
that it was their choice that Julian should be their Emperor. 
Constantius escaped the ignominy that awaited him by dying: 
at this critical juncture, and Julian was immediately acfcnow* 
lodged sovereign of the Roman empire. 

7. The reformation of civil abuses formed the first object 
•f his attention ; which he next turned to the reformation, 
as. he thought, of religion, by the suppression of Christianity. 
He began by reforming the Pagan theology, and sought to 
raise the character of its priests, by inculcating purity of life 
and sanctity of morals ; thus bearing involuntary testimony 
to the superior excellence, in those respects, of that religion 
which he laboured to abolish. Without persecuting, he at* 
tacked the Christians by the more dangerous policy of treat- 
ing them with contempt, awl removing them, as visionaries, 
from all employments of public trust. He reamed them the 
"benefit of the laws to decide their differences^ because their 
religion forbade all dissensions ; and they were debarred the 
studies of literature and philosophy, which they cookt not 
learn but from Pagan authors. He was himself as a Pagan, 
the slave of the aiost bigoted superstition, believing in omens 
and auguries, and fancying himself favoured with an actual 
intercourse wkh the gods and goddesses. To avenge the in- 
juries which the empire had sustained from the Persians, Ju- 
lian marched into the heart of Asia, and was for some *T"> 
iiUbe train of conquest, when, in a fatal engagement, though 
crowned with victory, he was shun, at the age of thirty-one, 
after a reign of three years, A. D. 363. 

8. The Roman army was dispirited by the death of At 
commander. They chose for their emperor Jovian, a cap* 
tain of the domestic guards,, and purchased a free retreat from 
the dominions of Persia by the ignominious surrender of fife 
provinces, which had been ceded by a former sovereign to 
Galerius. The short reign of Jovian, a period of seven 
months, was miM and equitable. He fevoured Christianity, 
and restored its votaries to all their privileges as subjects. 
Qe died suddenly at the age of thirty-three. 

<*.< yatentmian was chosen Emperor by the amy on gfe 
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death of Jovian ; a man of obscure birth, and severe nan* 
nera, but of considerable multory talents. He associated 
with himself in the empire his brother Valens, to whom he 
gave the dominion of the eastern provinces, reserving to 
himself the western. The Persians, under Sapor, were mak- 
ing inroads od the former, and the latter was subject to con- 
tinual invasion from the northern Barbarians. They were 
successfully repelled by Valentinian in many battles ; and his 
domestic administration was wise, equitable, and politic. 
The Christian religion was favoured by the Emperor, though 
not promoted by the persecution of its adversaries ; a con- 
trast to the conduct ofnis brother Valens, who, intemperately 
supporting the Arian heresy, set the whole provinces ia a 
flame, and drew a swarm of invaders upon the empire in the 
guise of friends and sdhes, who hi the end entirely subverted 
it. These were the Goths, who, migrating from Scandinavia 
had, in the second century, settled on the basks of the Pains 
jffasotis, and thence gradually extended their territory. In 
the retsxt of Valens they took possessian of Dacia, and were 
known by the distract appellation of Ostrogoths and Visigoths, 
or eastern and western Goths ; a remarkable people, and 
whose manners, customs, government, sod laws, are after* 
wards to be particularly noted. 

10. Valentinian died on an expedition against the Ale* 
manni, and was succeeded ia the empire of the west by Ora- 
tion, his eldest son, a boy of sixteen years of age, A* D. 967. 
Valens, in the east, was the scourge of his people. The 
Hans, a new race of barbarians, of Tartar of Siberian origin, 
now poured down on the provinces both of the west and 
east. The Goths, comparatively a civilized people, fled be* 
lore them; The Visigoths, who were 6ml attacked, request- 
ed protection from the empire, and Valens imprudently gave 
them a settlement in Thrace. The Ostrogoths made the 
same request, and on refusal, forced their way into the 
save province. Valens gave them battle at Adrianople ; 
las amy was defeated, and lie himself slain in the engage- 
ment. The Goths, unresisted, ravaged Achaia and Panne* 



11. Gratian, apnnceof good dispositions, but of little en- 
ergy of character, assumed Theodosius as his colleague, 
who, on the early death of Gratian, and minority of has son 
Valentinian II. governed, with great ability, both the eastern 
asd western empire. The character of Theodosius, deserv~ 
edfystrnamed o\s Great, was worthy of the best ages of the 
Roman state. He successfully repelled the encroachments 
of taehaitariaiis, and secured, by wholesome laws, the pros* 
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perity of his people. He died, after a reign of eighteen 
years, assigning to his sons, Arcadius and Honoriug* the se- 
parate sovereignties of east and west, A. D. 395. 



XLV. 



JtBOCRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, FROM ITS INSTITU- 
TION TO THE EXTINCTION OF PAGANISH Itf THE REIQN Of* 
THEODOSIUS. 

1. The reign of Theodosius was signalized by the down- 
fal of the Pagan superstition, and the full establishment of 
the Christian religion in the Roman empire. This great re- 
rolution of opinions is highly worthy of attention, and natu- 
rally induces a retrospect to the condition of the Christian 
church from its institution down to this period. 

. It has been frequently remarked, because it is an obvious - 
truth, that the concurrence of "circumstances at the time of 
our Saviour's birth was such as, while a divine revelation 
seemed to be then more peculiarly needed, the state of the 
world was remarkably favourable for the extensive dissemi- 
nation of the doctrines it conveyed. The union of so many 
nations under one power, and the extension of civilization,- 
were favourable to the progress of a religion which prescrib- 
ed universal charity and benevolence. The gross supersti- 
tions of Paganism, and its tendency to corrupt instead of pu- 
rifying the morals, contributed to explode its influence with - 
every thinking mind. Even the^prevalent philosophy of the 
times, Epicurism, more easily understood than the refine- - 
ments of the Platonists, and more grateful than the severities 
*f the Stoics, tended to degrade human nature to the level of 
the brute creation. The Christian religion, thus necessary 
lor the reformation of the world, found its chief partisans 
in those who were the friends of virtue, and its enemies 
among the votaries of rice. 

2. The persecution which the Christians underwent from 
the Romans has been deemed an exception to that spirit of 
toleration they showed to the religions of other nations : but 
they were tolerating only to those whose theologies were not 
hostile to their own. The religion of the Romans was inter- 
woven with their political constitution. The zeal of the 
Christians, aiming, at the suppression of all idolatry, was not 
"Utnaturally regarded as dangerous to the state ; and hence 
/(hey were the object of hatred and persecution. In the first 
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century, the Christian church suffered deeply under Nero 
and Domitian ; yet those persecutions had no tendency 
to check the progress of its doctrines. 

3. It is a matter of question what was the form of the pri- 
mitive church, and the nature of its government ; and on 
this head much difference of opinion obtains, not only be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants, but between the differ- 
ent classes of the latter, as the Lutherans and Calvinists. It 
it is moreover an opinion, that our Saviour and his apostles, 
confining their precepts to the pure doctrines of religion, 
have left all Christian societies to regulate their frame and 
government in the manner best suited to the civil constitu- 
tions of the countries in which they are established. 

4. In the second century, the books of the New Testa* 
meat were collected into a volume by the elder fathers of 
the church, and received, as a canon of faith. The Old 
Testament had been translated from the Hebrew into Greek, 
by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 284 years before Christ. 
The early church suffered much from an absurd endeavour 
of the more learned of its votaries to reconcile its doctrines 
to the tenets 04 the Pagan philosophers ; hence the sects of 
the Gnostics and Ammonians, and the Platonising Christians. 
The Greek churches began in the second century to form 
provincial associations, and establish general rules of go- 
vernment and discipline. Assemblies were held, termed 
Synodoi and Concilia, over which a metropolitan presided. 
A short time after arose the superior order of Patriarch, pre- 
siding over a large district of the Christian world ; and a sub- 
ordination taking place even among these, the Bishop of 
Rome was acknowledged the chief of the Patriarchs. Per- 
secution still attended the early church, even under those 
excellent princes, Trajan, Adrian, and the Antonines ; and 
in the reign of Severus, the whole provinces of the empire 
were stained with the blood of the martyrs. 

5. The 3d century was more favourable to the progress of 
Christianity and the tranquillity of its disciples. In those 
times it suffered less from the civil arm than from the pens 
of the Pagan philosophers, Porphyry, Philostratus, fee. ; but 
these attacks catted forth the zeal and talents of many able 
defenders, as Origin, Dionysius, and Cyprian. A part of the 
Gauls, Germany, and Britain, received in this century the 
light of the gospel. 

6. In the 4th century, the Christian church was alternate- 
ly persecuted and cherished by the Roman Emperors.— 
Among its oppressors we rank Diocletian, Galerius, and Ju- 
lian. Among its favourers, Conatantine and his sons, VaJea<- 
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ttnian, Valens, Gratian* and the excellent Theodosius, in 
whose reign the Pagan superstition came to its final period. 

7. From the age of Numa to the reign of Gratian, the Ro- 
mans preserved the regular succession of the several sacer- 
dotal colleges, the Pontiffs, Augurs, Vestals, Flamxnes, Salii, 
&c. whose authority, though weakened in the latter ages, 
was still protected by the laws. Even the Christian Empe- 
rors held, like their Pagan predecessors, the office of Poati- 
fex Maximus. Gratian was the first who refused that an- 
cient dignity as a profanation. In the time of Theodosius, 
the cause of Christianity and of Paganism was solemnly de- 
bated in the Roman senate between Ambrose, archbishop of 
Milan, the champion of the former, and Symmachus, the de- 
fender of the latter. The cause of Christianity was trium- 
phant ; and the senate issued its decree for the abolition of 
Paganism, whose downfall in the capital was soon followed 
by its extinction in the provinces. Theodosius, with able 
policy, permitted no persecution of the ancient religion, 
which perished with the more rapidity that its fall was gentle 
and unresisted. 

€. But the Christian church exhibited a .superstition in 
some respects little less irrational than Polytheism, in the 
worship of saints and relics ; and many novel tenets, unfound- 
ed in the precepts of our Saviour and his Apostles, were man- 
ifestly borrowed from the Pagan schools. The doctrines of 
the Platonic philosophy seem to have led to the notions of an 
intermediate state of purification, celibacy of the^priests, as- 
cetic mortifications, penances, and monastic seclusion. 
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% 

EXTINCTION OF TBS ROMAN EMPIRE III THE WB6T. 

1. In the reigns of Arcadius and Honorius, the sons and 
successors of Theodosius, the barbarian nations established 
themselves in the frontier provinces both of the east and 
west. Theodosius had committed the government to RufiV 
nus and Stilicho during the nonage of his sons ; and their fa- 
tal dissensions gave every advantage to the enemies of the 
empire. The Huns , actually invited by Rufinus* overspread 
Armenia, Cappadocia, and Syria. The Goths, under Alaric, 
ravaged to the borders of Italy, and laid waste Achaia to the 
Peloponnesus. Stilicho, an able general, made a noble stand 
against these invaders ; but Us plans were frustrated by the 
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machinations of his rivals, and the weakness of Arcadius, 
who purchased an ignoininious peace, by ceding to Alaric the 
whole of Greece. 

2. Alaric, now styled King of the Visigoths, prepared to 
add Italy to his new dominions. He passed the Alps, and 
was carrying all before him, when, amused by the politic 
Hftilicho with the prospect of a new cession of territory, he 
was taken at unawares, and defeated by that general, then 
sommanding the armies of Honorius. The Emperor trium- 
phantly celebrated, on that occasion, the eternal defeat of 
the Gothic nation ; an eternity bounded by the lapse of a 
few months. In this interval, a torrent of the Goths break- 
ing down upon Germany, forced the nations whom they dis- 
possessed, the Suevi, Alani, and Vandals, to precipitate 
themselves upon Italy. They joined their arms to those of 
Alaric, who, thus reinforced, determined to overwhelm 
Rome. The policy of Stilicho made him change his pur- 
pose, on the promise of 4000 pounds weight of gold ; a prom- 
ise repeatedly broken by Honorius, and its violation finally 
revenged by Alaric, by the sack and plunder of the city, A. 
D. 410. With generous magnanimity, he was sparing of the 
lives of the vanquished, and, with singular liberality of spirit, 
anxious to preserve every ancient edifice from destruction. 

3. Alaric, preparing now for the conquest of Sicily and 
Africa, died at this sera of his highest glory ; and Honorius, 
instead of profiting by this event to recover his lost provin- 
ces, made a treaty with his successor Ataulfus*, gave him in 
marriage his sister Placidia, and secured his friendship by ce- 
ding to him a portion of Spain, while a great part of what re- 
mained had before been occupied by the Vandals. He al- 
lowed soon after to the Burgundians a just title to their con- 
quests in Gaul. Thus the western empire was by degrees 
mouldering from under the dominion of its ancient masters. 

4. In the east, the mean and dissolute Arcadius died in 
the year 408, leaving that empire to his infant son Theodo- 

. sius II., whose sister Pulcheria swayed the sceptre with much 
prudence and ability, and the weakness of her brother al- 
lowed her government to be of forty years continuance.—- 
Honorius died in the year 423. ^ The laws of Arcadius and 
Honorius are, with a few exceptions, remarkable for their 
wisdom and equity ; a singular phenomenon, considering the 
personal character of those princes, and evinoing at least 
that they employed some able ministers. 

5. The Vandals, under Gensesic, subdued the Roman 
province in Africa. The Huns, in the east, extended their 
conquests from the borders of China to the Baltic sea* Utt- 
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der Attik they laid waste Moesia and Thrace ; and Tbeodo- 
aias II. natter a mean attempt to murder the Barbarian gener- 
al, ingloriously submitted to pay him an aqnual tribute, it 
was in this crisis of universal decay, that the Britons implor- 
ed the Romans to defend them against the Picts and Scots, 
tat received for answer, that they had nothing to bestow on 
them bat compassion. The Britons, in despair, sought aid 
from the Saxons and Angles, who seized, as their property, 
the country they were invited to protect, and founded, in the 
6th and 6th centuries, the kindoms of the Saxon Heptar* 
cky. (See Part II. Sect. XII. § 5.) 

6. Attik, with an army of 600,000 men, threatened the 
total destruction of the empire. He was ably opposed by 
.S&itius, general of Valentinian III. now Emperor of the 
West, who was himself shut up in Rome by the arms of the 
Barbarian, and at length compelled to purchase a peace.— 
On the death of Attila, bis dominions were dismembered by 
his sons, whose dissensions gave temporary relief to the 
filling empire. 

7„ After Valentinian Ml. weAave in the West a succession 
of princes, or rather names ; Ibr the events of their reigns 
merit no detail. In the reign of Romulus, sirnamed Augus- 
talus, the son of Orestes, the empire of the West came- to a 
final period. Odoacer, prince of the Heruli, subdued Italy, 
and spared the life of Augustulus, on the condition of his 
resigning the throne, A. D. 476. From the building of 
Rome to this «ra, the extinction of the Western Empire, is 
a period of 1224 years. 

8. We may reduce to one ultimate cause the various cir- 
cumstances that produced the decline and fall of this once 
magnificent fabric. The ruin of the Roman empire was the 
inevitable consequence of its greatness. The extension of 
its dominion relaxed 'the vigour of its frame : the vices of 
3he conquered nations infected the victorious legions,and for- 
eign luxuries corrupted their commanders ; selfish interest 
supplanted the patriotic affection ; the martial spirit was pur- 
posely debased by the emperors, who dreaded its effects on 
their own power ; and the whole mass, thus weakened and 
^enervated, feH an easy prey to the torrent of Barbarians 
*which overwhelmed it. 

9. The Herulian dominion in Italy was of short duration. 
Theodoric, prince of -the Ostrogoths {afterwards deservedly 
sirnamed the Great,) dbtained permission of Zeno, Emperor 

^*f the East, to attemptihe recovery xrf Italy, and a promise 
'of its sovereignty as4re reward" of his success. The whole 
nation of tie Ostrogoths attended the standard trf" their 
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' prince ; and Theodoric, victorious in repeated engagements, 
at length compelled Odoacer to surrender all Italy to the 
conqueror.. The Remans had tasted of happiness under the 
government of Odoacer, and it was increased under the do- 
minion of Theodoric, who possessed every talent and virtue 
of a sovereign. His equity and clemency rendered him a 
blessing to his subjects : he allied himself with all the sur- 
rounding nations, the Franks, Visigoths, Burgundians, and 
Vandals ; and he left a peaceable sceptre to his grandson 
Atbalaric, during whose infancy his mother- Amalasonte gov* 
. erned with such admirable wisdom and moderation, as lefft 
her subjects do real cause of regret for the loss of her father. 

10. While such was the state of Gothic Italy, the empire 
of the East was under the government of Justinian, a prince 
of mean ability, vain, capricious, and tyrannical. Yet the 
Roman name rose for a while from its abasement by the 
merit of his general^. Belisarius was the support of his- 
throne, yet to him he behaved with the most shocking in- 
gratitude. The Persians were at this time the most formi- 
dable enemies of die empire, under their sovereigns Cabades 
and Cosrhoes ; and from the latter, a most able prince, Jus- 
tinian meanly purchased a peace, by a session of territory* 
and an enormous tribute in gold. The civil factions of Con- 
stantinople, arising from the most contemptible of causes, 
the disputes of the performers in the circus and amphithea- 
tre, threatened to hurl Justinian from the > throne, had they 
not been fortunately composed by the arms and the policy 
of Belisarius. This great general overwhelmed the Vandal 
sovereignty of Africa, and recovered that province to the 
empire. He wrested Italy from its Gothic 'sovereign* and 
once more restored it for a short space to the dominion of 
its ancient masters. 

1 1. Italy was once 1 more subdued by the Goths, under the 
heroic Totila, who beseiged and -took the city of Rome, but 
forebore to destroy it at the request of Belisarius. The for* 
tunes of. this great man were now in the. wane. - He was com- 
pelled' to evacuate Italy ; and, on his return to Constantino* 
pie, his long* services were repaid with disgrace. He was 
superseded in the command of the arrnies by the eunuch Nar- 
ses, who defeated Totila in a decisive engagement, in which 
the Gothic prince was slain. Narses governed Italy with 
great ability for thirteen years, when he was ungratefully re- 
called by Justin JL the successovV of Justinian. He invited 
the Lombards to. avenge his injnries ; and this new tribe of 
invaders overran and conquered the country, A. D. 566. 

12 
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XLVH. 

OF THE ORlbfN, MANNERS, AND CHARACTER OF THE GOTHIC 
NATIONS, BEFORE THEIR ESTABLISHMENT IN THE ROHAN 
EMPIRE. 

1. The history and manners of the Gothic nations are cu- 
rious objects of enquiry, from their influence on the constitu- 
tions and national character of most of the modern kingdoms 
of Europe. As the present inhabitants of these kingdoms 
are a mixed rase, compounded of the Goths and of the na- 
tions whom they subdued, the laws, manners, and institutions 
of the modern kingdoms are the result of this conjunction ; 
and in so far as these are different from the usages prevalent 
before this intermixture, they are in all probability, to be 
traced from the ancient manners and institutions of those 
northern tribes. We purpose to consider, I. The original 
character of the Gothic nations ; and, 2. The change of their 
manners o<n their establishment in the Roman empire. 

£. The Scandinavian chronicles attribute to the ancient 
inhabitants of that country an Asiatic origin, -and inform us 
^hat the Goths were a colony of Scythians, who migrated 
thither from the banks of the Black Sea and the Caspian : 
\wt these, chronicles do not fix the period of this migration, 
which some later writers suppose to hare been 1000 years, 
aud others only 70, before the Christian sera. Odin, the 
chief deity of the Scandinavians), was the god of the Scythi- 
ans. Sigga, a Scythian prince, is said to have undertaken a 
distant expedition ; and> after subduing several of the Sanna- 
tion tribes, to have penetrated into the .northern parts of, 
Germany* and thence into Scandinavia. He assumed the 
honours of divinity, and the title of Odin his oationalgod* 
He conquered Denmark, Sweden* a*d Norway, arid gave 
wise, .and salutary laws to the nations be had subdued by his: 

arms. . . u> * 

3. The agreen^nt in manners between, the Scythians and 
the ancient Scandinavian nations is strongly eorrobouative of 
the accounts given in the northern chronicles ef the identity 
of their origin. The description, of the manners of the Ger- 
mans by Tacitus (though this people Was probably not of 
Scythian, but of Celtic. origin) may in many particulars, be 
applied to the ancient nations of Scandinavia ; and the tame 
description coincides remarkably with, the account guren by 
Herodotus of the manners of the Scythians. Their life was 
spent in bunting, pasturage, and predatory roan < Theirdness, 
their weapons, their food their respect for their women, their 
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Religious worship, were the same. They despised learning, 
and had no other records for many ages than the songs of 
their bards. 

4. The theology of the Scandinavians, was most intimate- 
ly connected with their manners. They held three great 
principles or fundamental doctrines of religion : " To serve 
" the Supreme -Being with prayer and sacrifice ; to do no 
" wrong or unjust action ; and to he intrepid in fight."-— 
These principles are the key to the Edda, or sacred hook of 
the Scandinavians, which, though it contains the substance 
of a very ancient religion, is not itself a work of high anti- 
quity, being compiled in the thirteenth century by Snorro 
Starleson, supreme judge of Iceland. Odin, characterised 
as the Terrible and Severe God, the Father of Carnage, the 
Avenger, is the -principal deity of the Scandinavians ; from 
whose union with Frea, the heavenly mother, sprung various 
subordinate divinities ; as Thor, who perpetually wars 
against Loke and his evil giantd, who envy the power of 
Odin, and seek to destroy his works. Among the inferior 
deities are the Virgins of the Valhalla, whoso office is to min- 
ister to the heroes in paradise. The favourites of Odin are 
all who4ie in battle, or, what is equally meritorious, by their 
own hand. The timid wretch, who allows himself to perish 
by disease or age, is unworthy of the joys of paradise. — 
These joys are, fighting, ceaseless slaughter, and drinking 
beer out of the skulls of their enemies, with a renovation of 
life, to furnish a perpetuity of the same pleasures. 

5. As the Scandinavians believed this world to be the 
work* of some superior intelligences, so they held all nature 
to be constantly under the regulation of an almighty will and 
jiower, and subject to a fixed and unalterable destiny. — 
These notions had a wonderful effect on. the national man- 
ners, and on the conduct of individuals. The Scandinavian 
placed his sole delight in war : he entertained an absolute 
contempt of danger and of death, and his glory was estima- 
ted by the number he had slain in battle. The death-song 
oiRegner: L*odbrok % who comforts himself in his last agonies 
by recounting all the acts of carnage he had committed in 
his lifetime,, is a faithful picture of the Scandinavian char- 
acter. 

6. We have remarked the great similarity of the manners 
of the Scandinavians and those of the ancient Germans. — 
These nations seem, however, to have had a different origin. 
The Germans, as well as the Gauls, were branches of that 
great original nation termed Celia, who inhabited most of 
tfee countrief of Europe to the sooth of the Baltic, before 
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they were invaded by the northern tribes from Scandinavia. 
The Celtae were all of the Druidical religion \ a system 
which, though different from the belief and worship of the 
Scandinavians, is founded nearly on the same principles ; 
and the Goths, in their progress, intermixing with the Ger- 
mans, could not fail to adopt, in part, the notions of a kind- 
red religion. Druidism acknowledged a God that delighted 
in bloodshed ; it taught the immortality of the soul, and in- 
culcated the contempt of danger and of death : Ignavum re- 
diturce parcere vitee. Tacitus remarks of the ancient Ger- 
mans, that they had neither temples nor idols, The open 
air was the temple of the .divinity, and a consecrated grove 
the appropriated place for prayer and sacrifice, which none 
but the priests were allowed to enter. The chief sacrifices 
were human victims, most probably the* prisoners taken in 
war. The Druids heightened the sanctity of their character 
by concealing the mysteries of their worship* They had the 
highest influence over the minds of the people, and thus 
found it easy to conjoin a civil authority with the sacerdotal ; 
a policy which in the end led to the destruction of the Druid- 
ical system ; far the Romans found no other way tjf securing 
their conquests over any of the Celtic nations, than by ex- 
terminating the Druids. 

7. Whatever difference of manners there may have been 
among the various nations or tribes of Gothic origin, the 
great features of their character appear to have been the 
same. Nature, education, and prevailing habits, all concur- 
red to form them for an intrepid and conquering people. 
Their bodily frame invigorated by the climate they inhabited, 
ever inured to danger and fatigue, war their habitual occupa- 
tion, believing in an unalterable 'destiny, and taught by their 
religion, that a heroic sacrifice of life gave certain assurance 
of eternal happiness ; how could a race of men so charac* 
terized fqjl to be the conquerors of the world ? 
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OF THE MANNERS, LAWS, AND GOVERNMENT OF THE GOTHIC 
NATIONS, AFTER THEIR ESTABLISHMENT IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 

» 

1. It has been erroneously imagined, that the same fero- 
city of manners which distinguished the Goths in their ori- 
ginal seats, attended their successors in their new establish,- 
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meats in the provinces of the Roman empire. Modern 
aathors have giren a currency to this false idea. Voltaire, 
in describing the middle ages, paints the Goths in all the cha- 
cacters of horror ; as •« a troop of hungry wolves, foxes, and 
"tigers, driving before then the scattered timid herds, and 
"involving all in rain and desolation." The accounts of 
historians most worthy of credit will dissipate this injurious- 
prejudice, and show these northern nations in a more fa- 
vourable point of view, as net unworthy to be the successors. 
of the Romans. 

2. Before their settlement in the southern provinces of 
Europe, the Goths were n*o longer idolaters, but Christians ; 
and their morality was suitable to the religion they professed. 
Saivianw, Bishop of Marseilles, in the fifth century, draws 
a parallel between their manners and those of the Romans, 
highly to the credit of the former. Grotius, in his publica- 
tion of Procopius and Jornandes, remarks, as a strong testi- 
mony to their honourable character* as a nation, that no 
province once subdued bjrthe Goths ever voluntarily withr 
drew itself from their government. 

3. It is not possible to produce a more beautiful picture of 
an excellent administration than that of the Gothic monar- 
chy in Italy under Theodoric the Great: Although master 
of the country by conquest, he was regarded by Ins subjects 
with the affection of a native sovereign. He retained the 
Roman laws, and as nearly as possible the ancient political 
regulations. ' In supplying all civil offices of state, he prefer- 
red the riative Remans. It was his care to preserve every 
monument of the ancient grandeur of the empire, and to 
embellish the cities by new works of beauty and utility. In 
the imposition and levying of- taxes, he showed the most 
humane indeigenoe, on every occasion of scarcity or cala- 
mity, ffii laws were dictated by the most enlightened pru- 
dence and benevolence, and framed on that principle which 
he nobly inculcated in his instructions to the Roman senate t 
u Bmigni principis, est, non tam dtlicta velle punire, quant 
" toilers." The historians of the times delight in recounting 
the examples of his munificence and* humanity. Partial a£ 
he was to the Arian heresy, many even of the Catholic Fa- 
thers have done the most ample justice to his merits, ac^- 
knoWledgtng that* under his reign, the church enjoyed a 
high measure of prosperity . Such was Th^odo'ric the Great, 
who is justly termed by Sidonius ApoHinaris, Romance decus 
coUmtwpte gentis. 

4. But a single' example could not warrant a general infer- 
ence with regard tothe merits of a whole people. The ex> 

12*- 
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ample of Theodoric is not single. If it does not find a com- 
plete parallel, it is at least nearly approached to in the si* 
milar characters of Alaric, Amalasonte, and Totila.. Ala- 
ric, compelled by his enemy's breach of faith to revenge 
himself by the sack of Rome, showed even in that revenge 
a noble example of humanity. No blood was shed without 
necessity ; the churches were inviolable asylums ; the ho- 
nour of the women was preserved ; the treasures of the city 
were saved from plunder. Amalasonte, the daughter of 
theodoric, repaired to her subjects the loss of her father, 
by the equity and wisdom of her administration. She train- 
ed her son to the study of literature and of every polite 
accomplishment, as the best means of reforming and enlight- 
oning his people. Totila, twice master of Rome which he 
won by his arms after an oostinate resistance, imitated the 
example of Alaric in his clemency to the vanquished, and 
in his care to preserve every remnant of ancient magnifi- 
cence from destruction He restored the senate to its au- 
thority ; he adorned Rome wi& useful edifices, regulated its 
internal policy, and took a noble pride in reviving the splen- 
dour and dignity of the empire. Habitqvit cum Romanis, 
says a cotemporary author, tanquam pater cumjiliu. 

' 5. The stem of the Gothic nation divided itself into two 
great branches, the Ostrogoths, who remained in Pannonia, 
and the Westrogoths or Visigoths, so termed from their mi- 
grating thence to the west of Europe. Italy was possessed 
by the latter under Alaric, and by the former under Theo- 
doric.. The Visigoths, after the death. of Alaric, withdrew 
into Gaul, and obtained fromHonorius the province of Aqui- 
taine, of which Thoulouse was the capital. When expelled 
from that ^province by the Franks, they exoessed the Pyrei 
hees, and, settling in Spain, made Toledo t^ecafiW of tfeeir 
kingdom. The race of the Visigoth princes was termed the 
Balti, as that of. the Ostrogoths, {be Amqli. , The: Ostrogoths 
enforced in t)i£ir dominions the observance . of, the Roman 
laws.: the Visigoths adhered to a code compiled by their 
pwn 'sovereigns, and founded on the ancient manners and 

S sage's of their nations. • From this code, therefore, we may 
erive much information relative to the genius and character 
of" this ancient people. ■ 

6. It is enacted by the Laws of the Visigoths that ft o judge 
shall decide in any law-suit, unless he finds an that book a 
law applicable to the case. All causes that fall not. under ,this 
description are reserved for the decision of the sovereign. 
The penal laws are severe, but tempered with great equity. 
No punishment >ean affect the heirs of the criminal ; omnia 
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crimina svos sequantur auctores—~Ult $olus judxcttur culpabi- 
lis qui culpanda commiserit, et crimen cum Mo qui fectrit mo- 
riatur. Death was the punishment of the murder of a free- 
man, and perpetual infamy of the murder of a slave- 
Pecuniary fines were enacted for various subordinate offen- 
ces, according to their measure of criminality. — An adulterer 
was delivered in bondage to the injured husband ; and the 
free woman who had committed adultery with a married 
man, became the slave of his wife. — No physician was al- 
lowed to visit a female patient, but in the presence of her 
nearest kindred. — The Lex talionis was in great observance 
for- such injuries as admitted of it. It was even carried so 
far, that the incendiary of a house was burnt alive. — The tri- 
als by judicial combat, by ordeal, and by the judgment of 
God 9 which were in frequent use among the Franks and Nor* 
mans, had no place among the Visigoths .—Montesquieu has 
erroneously asserted, that in all the Gothic nations it was 
usual to judge the litigants by the law of their own country ; 
the Roman by the Roman law, the Frank by that of the 
Franks, the Aleman by that of the Alemans. On the con- 
trary, the Visigoth code prohibits the laws of all other na- 
tions within the territories of that people ; Nolumus rive 
Romanis Ugibus, rive alienis institutionibus f amplius convexa- 
ri. The laws of the Franks and Lombards are remarkable- 
for their wisdom and judicious policy. 

7. The government of the Goths, after their settlement ih 
the Roman provinces, was monarchical; and, at first elective, 
became afterwards hereditary ; the sovereign on his death- 
bed appointing his successor, with the advice or consent of 
his grandees. Illegitimacy did not disqualify from succession 
or nomination to the throne. . ~ 

8. The Dukes, and Coun$3 were,' the chief officers under 
the Gothic government. , The ftufce, {#tw ixtrckw) was the 
commander in chief] >jftf :) the ir/Mjps^oi'. the province*; the 
Count. (Comes) was,, the highesit.cijvii Magistrate ; but these 
officers frequency intermixed their functions ; the Count be- 
ing empowered,. 6^ sudden emergencies, to assume a military 
command, and the Duke, on some occasions, warranted ta 
exercise judicial authority. In general, however, their 
departments were distinct... Of Cornites there were various 
orders^ wUh > distinct o$cjal powers;- as, Comes cubiculi y 
Chamberlain ; C^messta^uli 9 Constable, &c. These vari- 
ous officers were the proceres or .grandees of the king- 
dom, by whose advice tljo sovereign conducted himself in 
important matters of governme. nt,. . or in the nomination of 
his successor ; but we do not. jind &at they had a voice in 
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the framing of laws, or in the imposition of taxes ; and the 
prince himself had the sole nomination to aM offices of go- 
vernment, magistracies* and dignities. 



XLIX. 

METHO© Of STOI>TIIfO AUCIfilW HISTORY. 

1« A geneaal and concise view of ancient history may 
he acquired by the perusal of a very few books ; as that 
part of the Co%rs d y Etude of the Abbe Condittac which re- 
gards the history of the nations of antiquity ; the Elements* 
of General History by the Abbe Millot, part 1 . ; the Epitome 
of Turselline, with the notes of L'Agneau, part 1. ; or the 
excellent Compendium Histories Universalis, by Professor 
Offerhaos of Groningen, The two first of these works have 
the merit of uniting a spurit of reflection with a judicious se- 
lection of events. The notes of I/Agneau to the Epitome 
of Turselline, contain a great store of geographical and bi- 
ographical information ; and the work of Offerhaus is pecu-» 
liary valuable, as uniting sacred with profane history, and 
containing most ample references to the ancient authors. 
The Ducours sur V Muioire Universelle, by the Bishop' of 
Meaux, though a work of high merit, is rather useful to those 
who have already studied history in detail, for uniting m the 
mind the great current of events, and recalling to the memo* 
ry their order and connexion, than fitted to convey infor- 
mation to the uninstructed. 

But die stadeni who wishes to derive the most complete 
advantage from history, «ro*t not confine himself to such 
general or eonipendieus views j he-inust resort to the ori- 
ginal historians of ancient times, and the modern writers who 1 
have treated with amplitude of particular periods. It may 
be useful to such students to point out the- or der in which 
those historians may be most profitably perused. 

2. Next to the historical books of the Old Testament, the 
most ancient history worthy of perusal ia that of Herodotus> 
which comprehends the annals of Lydia ? Ionia, Lyciaj 
Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Macedonia, during above £30 
years preceding 479 &. C 

Book 1. contains the' History of Lydia : front Oyges to Croe- 
sus : Ancient Ionia ; Manners of the Persians-, Kbybffians, 
fcc j History of Cyrus the Elder* 
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B. 2. History of Egypt, afnd Manners of the Egyptians. 

B. 3. History of Cambyses. — Persian Monarchy under 
Darius Hystaspes. 

B. 4. History of Scythia. 

B. 6. Persian Embassy to Macedon ; Athens, LacedaemOn, 
Corinth, at the same period. 

B. 6. Kings of Lacedaemon. — War of Persia againstGreece, 
to the battle of Marathon. 

B. 7. The same war, to the battle of Thermopylae. 

B. 8. The naval battle of Salamis. 

B, 9. The defeat and expulsion of the Persians from 
Greece. 

(The merits of Herodotus are shortly characterized supra, 
Sect XXII. § 1.) 

3. A more particular account of the periods treated by 
Herodotus may be found in Justin, lib. 1, 2, 3, and 7 ; the 
Cyropaedia of Xenophon ; the lives of Aristides, Themisto- 
cles, Cimon, Miltiades, and Pausanias, written by Plutarch 
and Cornelius Nepos ; and those of Anaximander, Zeno, 
Empedocles, Heraclitus, and Democritus, by Diogenes La- 

ertius. 

4. The Grecian History is taken up by Thucydides from 
the period where Herodotus ends, and is continued' for se- 
venty years, to the twenty-first of the Peloponnesian war. 
(This work characterized, Sect. XXII. § 2.) The period he 
treats of is more amply illustrated by perusing the 11th and 
12th books -of Diodorus Siculus ; the lives of Alcibiades, 
Chabrias, Thrasybulus, and Lysias, by Plutarch and Nepos ; 
the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th books of Justin, and 14th and 15th 
chapters of the first book of Orosius. 

5. Next to Thucydides, the student ought to peruse the 
1st and 2d books of Xenophon's History of Greece, which 
!cqmprehends the narrative of the Peloponnesian war, with 
the cotemporary history of the Medea and Persians ; then 
the expedition of Cyrus (Anabasis) and the continuation of 
the history to its conclusion with the battle of Mantinea. 
(Xenophon characterized, Sect. XXII. § 3.) For illustrat- 
ing this period, w/e have the lives of Lysander, Agesilaue, 
Artaxerxes, Conon, and Datames, by Plutarch and Nepos ; 
the 4^th, 6th, and 6th books of Justin, and the 13th and 14th 
of Diodorus Siculus. , 

6. After Xenophon, let the student read the 15th and 
16th books of Diodorus, which contain the history of Greece 
and Persia, from the battle of Mantinea, to the reign of Alex- 
ander the Great. (Diodorus characterized, Sect. XXIL 
§ 5.) To complete this period, let him read the lives c-f Di- 
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on, Iphicrates, Timotheus, Phocion, and Timoleon, by Ne- 
pos. 

7. For the history of Alexander the Great, we have the 
admirable works of Arrian and Quintus Curtius, (the former 
characterized, Sect. XXII. § 8.) Curtius possesses great 
judgment in the selection of facts, with much elegance and 
perspicuity of diction. He is a good moralist and a good 
patriot ; but his passion for embellishment derogates from 
the purity of history, and renders his authority suspicious. 

8* For the continuation of the history of Greece from the 
death of Alexander, we have the 18th, 19th, and 20th books 
of Diodorus ; and. the history of Justin from the 13th book 
downwards ; together with the lives of the principal person- 
ages, written by Plutarch. The history of Justin is a most 
judicious abridgment of a much larger work by Trojus 
Pompeius, which is lost. Justin excels in the delineation of 
characters, and in purity of style. 

9. I have mentioned the lives of Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos as the best supplement to the account of particular 
periods of ancient history. It is the-highest praise of Plu- 
tarch, that his writings breathe the most admirable morality, 
and furnish the most instructive lessons of active virtue. He 
makes us familiarly acquainted with the great men of anti- 
quity, and chiefly delights in painting their private character 
and manners. The short lives written by Nepos show great 
judgment, and a most happy selection of such facts as display 
the genius and character of his heroes. They are written 
likewise with great purity and elegance. 

10. For the Roman history in its early periods, we have, 
first, the Antiquities of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, which 
bring down the history of Rome to 412 A. U. C. They are 
chiefly valuable, as illustrating the manners and customs, 
the rites v civil and religious, and the laws of the Roman state. 
But the write* is too apt to frame hypotheses, and give views 
instead of narratives. We look for these in the modern 
writers who treat of ancient times, but we cannot tolerate 
them in the sources of history. 

11. The work of Livy is infinitely more valuable ; a per- 
fect model of history, both as to matter and composition, 
(characterized Sect XXXVI. § 10.) Of 132 books, we 
have only remaining 35, and these interrupted by a con- 
siderable chasm. The first decade (or ten books) treats of 
a period of 460 years ; the second decade, containing seven-, 
ty-five years, is lost ; the third contains the second Punic 
war, including eighteen years ; the fourth contains the war 
against Philip of Macedon, and the Asiatic war against Anti- 
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ocbdft, a apace of twenty-three yean ; of the fifth decade 
there are only five books ; and the remainder, which reaches 
to the death of Drusus, 746 A. U. C. has, together with 
the second decade, been supplied by Freinshemias. To 
supply the chasm of the second decade, the student ought 
to read, together with the epitome of those lost books, the 
iiret xmA second books of Polybius ; the 17th, 18th, 22d, 
and 33d books of Justin ; the lives of Marcellus and Fabius 
Maxirana by Plutarch ; and the Punic and Illyrian wars by 
Appian. 

12. But the history of Polybius demands a separate and 
attentive perusal, as an admirable compendium of political 
and military instruction. Of forty books of general history 
we have only five entire, and excerpts of the following twelve. 
The matter of which he treats is the history of the Romans, 
and the nations with whom they were at war, from the be- 
ginning of the second Punic war to the beginning of the war 
with Macedonia, comprising in all a period of about fifty 
jeaxs. Of the high estimation in which Polybius stood with 
the authors of antiquity, we have sufficient proof in the en- 
comiums bestowed on him by Cicero, Strabo, Josephus, and 
Plutarch ; and in the use which Livy has made of his history, 
in adopting his narratives in many parts of his work, by an 
almost literal translation. 

13. The work of Appian, which originally consisted of 
twenty books, from the earliest period of the Roman history 
down to the age of Adrain, is greatly mutilated ; there re- 
maining only his account of the Syrian, Parthian, Mithridat- 
ic, Spanish, Punic, and Illyrian- wars. His narrative of each 
of these wars is remarkably distinct and judicious, and his 
composition, on the whole, is chaste and perspicuous. Af- 
ter the history of Appian, the student should resume Livy, 
from the begiiming of the third decade, or 21st book to the 
end. . Then! he may pevuse with advantage the lives of Han- 
nibal, Scipio Africanus, Flamiaias, Paulas JEmilkis, the el- 
der Cato, the Gracchi, Marias, Sylla, the younger Cato, Ser- 
kurious, LucuHus > Julias Caesar, Cicero, Pompey, and Bru- 
tus, by Plutarch. 

; 14. The histories of the Jugurthine war, and the conspira- 
cy of Catiline by Saltost, come next in order. (Sallust 
characterized Sect iXXVL J &) Then follow the Com- 
mentaries of Caesar (Sect. XXX VI. § 9.) remarkable for 
perspicuity of narration, and a happy union of brevity with 
.elegant simplieity of styje. The epitomes of Floras and of 
Ydtohis Fatevculus (thV latter a model for abridgment of 
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„ history) may be perused with advantage at this period of the 
course. 

15. For the history of Rome under the first Emperors, 
we have Suetonius and Tacitus ; and for the subsequent 
reigns, the series of the minor historians, termed Historic 
Jlugustve Scriptores, and the Byzantine writers. Suetonius 
rather gives us a series of detached characters, illustrated by 
an artful selection of facts and anecdotes, than a regular his- 
tory. His work is chiefly valuable as descriptive of Roman 
manners, though his genius has too much of the caustic hu- 
mour of a satirist. Tacitus, with greater powers and deep- 
er penetration (see Sect. XXXVI. §11.) has drawn his pic* 
ture of the times in stern and gloomy colours. From neither 
of these historians will the ingenuous mind of youth receive 
moral improvement, or pleasing or benevolent impressions ; 
yet we cannot deny their high utility to the student of poli- 
tics. 

16. If we except Herodian, who wrote with taste and judg- 
ment, it is doubtful whether any of the subsequent writers of 
the Roman history deserve a minute perusal. It were pre- 
ferable that the student should derive his knowledge of the 
history of the decline and fall of the empire from modern 
authors, resorting to the original writers only for occasional 
information on detached points of importance. For this pur- 

„ pose, the General History by Dr. Howel is a work of very 
high utility, as being written entirely on the basis of the ori* 
ginal historians, whose narative he in general translates, re- 
ferring constantly to his authorities in the margin. The stu- 
dent will And in this work a most valuable mass of historical 
information. 

17. The reader, having thus founded his knowledge of 
general history on the original writers, will now peruse with 
great advantage the modern* histories of ancient Greece and 
Rome, by the able pens of Mitfbrd, Gillies, Gast, Hooke, Gib- 
bon, and Fergusson, and will find himself qualified to form a 
just estimate of their merits, on which (though' too frequently 
the. practice) it is presumptuous to decide without such pre- 
paratory knowledge. 

18. The greatest magazine of historical information which 
has ever been collected into one body, is the English Uni- 
versal History ; a most useful work, from the amplitude of 
its matter, its general accuracy, and constant reference ta 
the original authors, We may occasionally consult it withr 
great advantage on points where dee^ research is necessary ; 
hut we cannot read it with pleasure as a continued work, 
from its tedious details and harshness of style, as well as from 
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its abrupt transitions, and the injudicious arrangement of ma- 
ny of its parts. 

19. Geography and chronology hare been justly termed 
the lights of history. We cannot peruse with advantage the 
historical annals of any country without a competent notion 
of its geographical site, and even of its particular typogra- 
phy. In reading, the description of all events, die mind ne- 
cessarily pictures out the scenes of action ; and these, it is 
surely better to ^draiv with truth from nature and reality, 
than falsely from imagination. Many actions and events are 
likewise intimately connected with the geography and local 
circumstances of a country, and are unintelligible without a 
knowledge of them. , 

20. The use of chronological tables is very great, both for 
the purpose of uniting in one \«ew the cotemporary events in 
different nations, which often have an influence on each oth* 
er, and for recalling to the memory the order .and series of 
events, and renewing tfce>hnpressLons of the objects of ibr* 
mer study. It is extremely useful, after perusing the histo- 
ry of a nation in detail/or that of a certain age or period, to 
run over briefly the principal occurrences in a table of Chro- 
nology. The most perfect works of this kind are? the chrono- 
logical tables of Dr. Playfair, which unj^e lustory and bio- 
graphy ; the tables of Dr. Blair ; or the older tables) by Tal« 
lent. 
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In the following Tahiti* the Countries unknown to the Ancients, 
or qf'which the Names are uncertain, are left blank. 

MQDERtt EUROPE. AJNCIENT EUROPE. 

Greenland, or the Arctic Continent 

Spitsbergen Island 

ifefefa/ island, betougmfc to Norway 

NORWAY^ 

i. "JVardbnis, or Norwegian Lapland 

& Dttfifoettn 

& Bfcsrg«n< / m. . 

4. Aggertois, or ChriBijana 

^luaptindiatid WeMlBotbioMi 
3. Gothland ° • 

5; lslaildV>o$I(3e4hia!*d,~Q*fem*, A 
... lanjl, Bflgan . , 



SCANDINAVIA, SCANWA, vel 

Baltia. 

3. Nerfgbn- 
A 3. Staines 



l.'Sciftofifini 

2. QnioneB 

3. Gutse et Hilleviones 

4. ^FfimWfcla 

5. Idgufe Sinus Codatti 



' V 
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^KiAMurg ,. 

i 2. YVyburg 

Jutland *\ 3, AarhulHii 

I /4. Rypen 

L5. Sleawiek 



ft. Zealand 

IS. Funen 
3. FaUter 
uamsn is- i 4. Longelandr 
lands in \ 5. Laland 



.. i * 



the Baltie 



6. Femeren 

7. Alsen, 
S. Moen 

.9. Bornholm 



RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

1. Livonia and Estonia 

2. Ingria, or the Government of Pe- 

tersburg 

3. Carelia, or the Government of 

Wiburg 

4. Novogrod 

5. Archangel, Samoeidia 

6. Moscow 

7. Nishnei Novogrod 

8. Smolensk! 

9. Kiew 

10. Bielgorod 

11. Woronesk 

12. Azoff 



/: 



1. Cimbri 



Chersonesus ^ 3. Harudes 
Cimbrka •' 4. Phundasii, Sigulo* 
L5. SaabitBgii [ nes 



'MTeutones 



'J v' 



Insula Sinus -> 
Codani 



. SARMATIA.— EUROP^A. 
1, Hirri et JEstii vel Ostiones 



4. Budini 
6. Basilici 
8. Cariones 

10 & 4. Budini 

11. Roxolani 

12. Iazyges 



MODERN BWO?E. 

FRANCE. 

1. Picardy 

2. Isle of France 

3. Champagne 

4. Normandy 

5. Bretmny 

6. Orleannois 



7. Uonnois 

8. Protenee 

9. Laognedoe 

10. Gaieone 

11. Gafcaipne 

12. Dauphiae 

I3/Bargaad3«and FrancheCompte 
14. Lorraine and Alsace 

«" 
UNITED NETHERLANDS. 

1. Holland 

2. Frieetand 

3. Zealand 

4. Grpningen 
^ 5. Overysiell 

" 6. GueWtrtand and Zutphen. 
7. Utrecht - 
AUSTRIAN, FRENCH, AND 
DUTCH NETHERLANDS. 

v I- Brabant J AuHtian 

2. Aa*«*vp~-«4fttln7j« 

9. Meefclea, er Ma*tnw.» ^«fr tftn 

, T ■_i_ x _ mIl { U«*cA ^ 

4. L,imtoarajn^ wiw<rian 

5. Luxemburg* {%%$*„*. 

6. Namur — Auttrian 

7. H, inta n J-*-*- 

8. Cambresia— French 

9. Artois— French 

{Outch 
Austrian 
French 

GERMANY. 
1. Upper Saxony 

3. Lower Saxony 



3. Westphalia 



4. Upper Rhine 

5. Lower Rhine 

6. Franconia 

7. An stria 

8. Bavaria 

9. SaabijL 
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GALL*A< 

1. Ambiani 

2. Bellovael, Pariali, Suesspoee 

3. Reroi, Cetalaoui, Tcicasats, 13 

Lingonea 
4 Unelli vel Veneti, Sail,"! 
Lexovii, Veltocfcssea, j 

5. Ottawa, Veneti, Ns in- \ 
netet, Andes, Redone* >CeJts? 

6. Aureliani t Carnutes,Se- l 

nones, Tu rones, Pjcto- { 
nes, Biturigea J 

7. £tfui, Segaaiani 

8. 8atyes, CaTares 

9. Volets, Arecomici, Helvii, Tot* 

sates 
la Peirocorit, Bifariges, Cadurci, 

It. Aquitani [ Rwni 

12. Allobroges, Centrones 

13. Lingonea, Akifi, Sequani 

14. Leuci, Mediomatriei, Triboci, 
Nemetes 

SAXONES. 

& i F ™ 

4. Cauei vel Chauei 

5. Franci 

6. Braeteri, Catti, Swambri 

7. Batavi 

BELGJE* In. 

L Menapfi, Tungr* 
2. Toxandri 

•j Alemanni 
5.C 

0. Treveri 
7. Rem! 

9. Atrebates, Veromandut 

10. Belg», Morini 

NATIONES GERMANIC^.. 

1. Suevi Lin^fp, fcc^y 

2. Saxonet, Lona/>- j 

burdi, Gambrivii I 

3. Chernsei, Charoa- j 

vi, Gauchi. Ger\ Saaone a . 
mania Inferior ] 

4. Ger mania Superior I 

5. Marci, Tincteri J 

6. Marooraanni, Hermondorir 

7. Noricum 

8. Rhtetia 

9. Vendelicia 
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BOHEMIA. 

1. Bohemia Proper 

2. Silesia 

9. Moravia 

FOLANIX 
1. Greater Poland 
8. Lester Poland 

3. Prussia Royal 
4« Prussia Ducal 
5- Samogitia 

6. Courland 

7. Lithuania 

8. Warsovia 

9. Pollachia 

10. Pollesla 

11. Red Russia 

12. Podolia 

13. Volhinia 

SPAIN. 

l.fGallicia 
2,-j Asiuria 

4. r Navarre 
5.-? Arragon 
0. 'Catalonia 

7- £ Valenlia 

8. / Murcia 

9. 1 Granada 

10. \ Andalusia 

11. /Old CattuV 

12. / New Castile 

1 3. f Leon 

14. Estremadura 

SPANISH ISLANDS. 
Iviea 
Majorca 
Minorca 

PORTUGAL. 

Entre Minho e Douro 

Tra los Montes 

Beira t 

Estremadura 

Entre Tajo 

Aleutajo 

Algarva 

SWITZERLAND. 

1. Bern 

2. Friburg 

S. Basil or Bale. 

4. Lucern 

5. Solutufn 

6. Schaffhausen 

7. Zurick 

"8. Appeuzel ' 
9. Zqg 

10. SchweitZr 

11. Glarii 



{1. Botohosmora 
2. Corconti 
3. Quadi 

GERMANO-SARMAT.& 

1. Peuoini 
a. Lugii 

3. c Burgundiones, RagU, 

4. I Gtithonea 

5. Ombroges 

6. Scyri 

7. cGermano- 

8. cSarmatta 



12.-iBastarn»5 



13. 1 

HISPANIA, vel IBERIA, 
l.r 

2. -J GalUecia— Cantabri Astures/Var- 
3.V. 

4. 



[duli 



5.-jTarraeonensis — Vaseooes, Vale- 
6. t. [tanl 

7. \ Carthaginensia— JDditani, Con- 
,8. f testani 

9. / Bs3ttca.-~Bastian1, Bastuli,Tur- 
: 10. 7 detani, &e. 

M.'GaltooiiB para— Aeesei, Are- 
tafci 8 * r . 

12. Tarraconensis(>ar*— Cacpeta* 
ni, Oretani * 

13. Gailitehe pa»i~-VettottS . 

14. Luaitania pars— Bteturia' 



{ 



INSUME HI9 PANICS. 
Balcares 

LUSITANIA. 



Calliaei 




«C9#aar*jD!wrc. ancient Europe, wi 
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13. UnderwaU • 

14. Gene** *i»tesofthe 

15. Gritoos, kc (.Srtss ' 

ITALY, 
ti Savoy 
8. Piedmont 

3. Monlfentt 

4. Milan ' 

5. Genoa 

6. Parma 

7. Modes* 

S. Mantua i 

9. Veniec 

10. Trent 

11. The Popedom 

12. Tuscany 

13. Lucca 

14. San Marino - 

15. Kingdom of Naples ( 

ITALIAN ISLANDS. • 

1. Sicily 

2. Sardinia 

3. Corsica * fc 

4. Malta 

5. Lipari Islands ■ ' 
3. Capri, Ischia, kc. ■ ( 

HUNGABt. • y- 

TRANSYLVA&IA. J- 

SCLAVOMA, , 

CROATIA. 

TURKEY IK'BITROPE. 

f. DaLraatia 1 

2. Bosnia 

3. Servia M .-' 

4. Wallaehia *-. 

5. Moldavia and Bessarabia * 

6. Bulgaria . 

7. Albania i ,; ».jjj/ 

8. Macedonia 

9. Romania ' * < 

10. Livadia 5 

11. Morea 

12. Budziao Tartar/ or Bessarabia 

13. Little Tartary ;_<„..' " 

14. Crimea 

GREHK ISLAKW* 
1. Corfu 

% Cephaionia 

3. Zante 

4. Ithaee, Thiace, &c. 

IN THE ARCHIPELAGO. 

1. Candia 

2. Negropont 

3. Staliraene -..,-, 
4 Seyro, Sec. 




•8 



14. Nantaates 

15. Veragri, Vattis V &t w m, ■Lcpctw 

to 

1TAUA; 

1. Lepontfij Segosini, Tiurini' 

2. Orobi \ 

3. ( Ligufla 

4. Insubres / 

5. ) 

6. AuMnaiu 

7. Boii 

8. Cenomani 

9. Venetia 

10. Tridentini 

11. Lingones, Senones, Picenuuv 

Urabria, Sabini, Part Latfj 

12. Tuseia vel Etruria 

13. ParsTuscijc 

14. Pars Urabria* 

15. Saranrara, Pars Latii, Apulia*, 
Campania, Luoania, Bttftuuni 

INSULJE ITAUOisjL 

1. Sicilia. Sieania, Tel Trinacm 

2. Sardo vel Sardinia 

3. Cyrnus vel Corsica 

4. Mel it a 

5. Lcparite Insula) 

6. Caprese, Isoha. Sec. 

DACIA* - 



pannoxia! 

1LLYR1CUM, 

1: Dalmatia 

2. Msssia Superior \ 

3. Daeia Ripens** ' 

4. Getas 

5. Pars Dacha . 
3. Maesia Inferior. 

r 7. Epirus 



t 



1. 

2. 

13. 
4. 



1 



1. 
(2. 
3. 
4. 



8. Macedonia , 

9. Thraeia 

10. Thessalfo 

11. Peloponnesus 
> 12. Scythia et pars Docile 

13. Parva Scythia 

14. Taurica uhersonesus 

INSULA MARIS 10NIL 
Coroyra ^ 
Cephalenia " 

Zacynthus 
Ithaca, &e. 

INSULA MARIS JEGtAE. 

Creta 
Eubcea 
Lemnot 
ScyroBjScc 



13* 
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SCOTLAND, 
1. Edinburgh 
52. Haddington 

3. Berwick 

4. Roxburgh 

5. Selkirk 

6. Dumfries 

7. Kircudbright * 
9. Peebles 

0. Wigton 
id. Lanerk 

11. Air 

12. Dumbarton 
IS. Bute 

14. Renfrew 

15. Stirling . 

16. Linlithgow 

17. Fife 

18. Clackmannan 

19. Kinross 
STC Perth; 
581, Argyle 
523. Kincardine 

523. Forfrar 

524. Aberdeen 

25. Banff 

26. Elgin ' - ■ 

27. Nairn 

528. Inverness 

529. Ross 

30. Cromarty , i. 

31. Sutherland 

32. Caithness 

33. Orkney 

34. Shetland , . 

ENGLAND. 

1. Cornwall r • 

SL Devonsh?r« : -v. * 
a Dorsetshire • ■'" 
4^ Hampshire 

5. Somersetshire 

6. Wiltshire ' 

- 7. Berkshire 

9. Oxfordshire 

9. Gloucestershire 
10. Monmouthshire 

fl. Herefordshire 
2 Worcestershire 

13. Staffordshire 

14. Shropshire 

15. Essex 

16. Hartfordahire 

17. Kent 

18. Sorry 

19. Sussex 

20. Norfolk 

521. Suffolk 

522. Cambridgeshire 

23. Huntingdonshire 

24. Bedfordshire 



U'l 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

SCOTIA. 
1. > Dam--) 
52. y nii J. Veeturionea 
3. OttodiniJ 

f\ 

I' VSelgors) 

c 10 f NovlBatei 
ll.J 
12.- 



'T 




Damnii 




Caledonii 



21. Epidii, Gadeni, Cerones 
fi2. Yernicones'l 

23. Horestae t 

24. x >Attaeoti 

25. {.Tffzali I 

26. 3 J 



28i^ Vacoma « i 

" 1* 



I 



29. «v 

SCxtcantse vjb-w« 
31.J > Scoii 

32. Merta J 

33. Oreades 

34. Thule 

ANGIIA. 

^JDamnonii 
3. Durotriges 

5J Bel8 . 

7. Attrebatii 
I^Dobuni 

J^lsilures 

l&icornavii 
14.3 

15. Trinobairtes ' 

16. Catieuchlaoi 

17. Cantii * >! 

^jBegni _ 

Jr'^Simeni, vellceni 

22. "* 

23. f-Catieuchlani 
24.J 
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2$. Ifaekiiigbamahire 

86. Lioeonshtre ^ 

87. Nottinghamshire 

28. Derbyshire 

29. Rutlandshire 

30. Leicestershire 

31. Warwickshire 

32. Northamptonshire 

33. Northumberland 
34 Durham 

35. Yorkshire 

36. Lancashire 

37. Westmoreland 
S8. Cumberland 

39. Cheshire 

40. Middlesex 

WALES. 
J* Anglesey 
8. Flintshire 

3. Montgomery 

4. Denbighshire 

5. Carnarvonshire 
c\ Merioneth 

7. Cardiganshire 

8. Carmarthenshire 

9. Pembrokeshire 

10. Radnorshire 

11. Brecknockshire 

12. Glamorganshire 



Leioster 



IRELAND. 
r l. Louth 

2. Meat* East 

3. MeathWest 

4. Longford 

5. Dublin 
. 6. Kildare 

\ 7. King's County 
8. Queen's County 
9 Wieklow 

10. Carlow 

11. Wexford 
J2. Kilkenny 

ri3. Boonegal or.Tyr- 
' '' ' connel 

14. Londonderry 

15. Antrim 



tflster 



j 16. Tyrone 
"S 17. ~~ 



Fermanagh r 

18. Armagh 

19. 0own 
30, t ,Mpnaghan 

V.2L Cwran 

^22. Corlt County 
f 23. Waterforil", 
«, " !24.Tipperary 
Munater J ^.^merick 

r x fS& Kerry 
_ \J&t. Clare 



25. Attrebatu 

87. 1 

21>Coritani 
29.; 
30.J 

31. Cornavi 

32. Cctieuehlani 

^JOttadeni 

35"* 

J£* SBrigantes 

38. j 

39. Cornarii 

40. Attrebates et Catieuchlam 



wfOl 



1. Mona Insula 
2 

4. fOrdoviees 

• ^Demetaj 

9J 
10.% 

U. (Snares 
12.3 

HIBERN1A VEL IRENE. 
1. Volantn 

3 |Cauei 

4. Auteri 

|;}Blanii 

MCoriondi 

9. Blanii 
}J}ManapU 
42. Coriondi 
13. Vennienii 

14.% 

15.f»Robogdii 

16.3 

17. Erdini 

18.% 

19. J-Voluntii 

20.3 

21. Cauci 

22. Vodiac, Irerni 
g;}Brigante* 

^jvelabori 
27. Gangant' 



Ji 
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f -28. Gelway 
J 29. Roscommon 
Connaught> 30. Mayo 
, j 31. Sligo 



BRITANNIC ISLANDS. 

1. Shetland and Orkney 

2. Western Isles of Scotland 

3. Man 

4. Anglesey 

5. Wight 

ASIA. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

1. Natolia 

2. Amasia or Siwai 

3. Aladulia 

4. Caramania 

5. Irak 

6. Diarbeck 

7. Curdistan 

8. Turcomania 

9. Georgia 

10. Syria and Palestine 

ARABIA. 

Arabia Petrspa 
Arabia Deserta' 
Arabia tfelut 

PERSIA. 

1. Chorassan 

2. Balk, Sabhutan, and Caadahar 

3. Sigistan 
4 Makeran 
5. Kerman 
5. Farststan 

7. Chusestan 

8. Irak Agent 

9. Curdestan 

10. Aderbeitzen 

11. Georgia 

12. Gangea 

13. Dagestan 

14. Mazanderam 

15. Gilan Taberistan 
1§. Chirvan 

INDIA. 
Delli 
Agra 
Catnbaia 
Bengal 

f Decaa 
India within / Golconda 
the Ganges \ Bisnagtr 
( Malabar 

Island of Ceylon 
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28. Ganganl 

29. Auteri ... 
30.«\ 

31.{.Nagnat» 
32.3 

insula Bftrr awmc sl 

1. Thule % 

2. Ebudeslnsobs 

3. Mon<*>da' vel Monfc' 

4. Mona 

5. Veotis- 

ASlA. 

' ASIA M1N08. 

1. Mysia, Lydia, Cam. PhrygSa, 

Bithynia.. Galatia, Paphlagonia. 

2. Pbntus 

3. Armenia 

4. Cappadoeia, Cilicia, *cc ' 

5; Babalonia, Chaldasa 

6. Mesopotamia 

7. Assyria 

Q * | Armenia Major 

IQ > Syria, Palmy rene * 

' $ Phoenicia, Judesa s 

ARABIA, 

Arabia Petrssa 
Arabia Deserta ' 
Arabia Felix 

PERSIA. 
1. Pars HyreaosB et Sifediane 
& Bactriana 
3. Drangiana 

5. Gedrosia 

6. Ferris 

7. Susiana- 

8. Parthia \ 

9. ParsAaayris 
10. Media 

u.y 

2.|.[beria t CoIcKIs, et Albania 
13.3- v f 



Megol 



i 



/ 



\ 



15. Para Hyreatua* 

16. ParaAJbani* 



India intra 
Gangem 



INBIA. 

fWibttthfa 
Atjjbr* 

R«gnttForietTaxiiir 

J Daehanoa 

iPrtroiwfGangarid* 
UMale 



Taprobana Ins. vel Salke 
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(Pegu 
India beyond 1 Tooqmn 
the Ganges \ Coehinchraa 
\ Siara 


India extra 7 
Ganges \ . 
( Sinarum Regio 


CHINA. 




Niuehe 




Corea 
Laotong 


Sine 


Pekin 
Xansi 


Series* 


Xensi 
Xantum 


Cathsca 


Nanking 




Chekiam 




Honan 




Iluquam 




Kiaroai 


- 


Fokien 




Canton 




Quamsi 




Suchuen 




Queeheu 




Yunam 




- CHINESE ISLANDS . 




Formosa 




Ainan 




Macao 




Bashee Islands 




KU38IA IX ASIA. 




1. Astracaa 


1. SARMATiA. 


% Orenburg 


SCYTHIA ra. 


& Casan 


J 3, 


/Tobolsk 


intra < 


x c*L • JJeniaeia 
4. Siberia < Irkutsk 


IMAUM. 1 


( Kamschatka 


• 


INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 


m V% • Mi •% 


]. Great Bucbaria 


1. Baotriana, Sogdiana 


2. Karasm 


& Aria 


ALUTH TARTARS. 


SCYTHIA \ * 
extra ^ * 


I. Little Bucharia 


£..Casgar 
3. Turkestan 


4. Kalmac Tartars 


IMAUM. [ T 


5. Tbibet 


15' 


f . Little Thibet 


V.6. 


CHINESE TARTARY. 


- 


Kaikas 


i 


Mongol Tartars 


StSJE. 1 


Mantchou Tartars 


WJ»*^ m^M~ ^ 


Corea 


\ 


ISLANDS OF CHINESE TAR- 




TARY. 




Sagalien-ula-hata 
Jew. 


*' 



- % 
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AFRICA AND NORTH AMERICA- 



ISLANDS OF JAPAN. 

Japan or Niphon ' 

Xicoco 

Ximo 

PHILIPPINE ISLES. 

Eucon or Manilla 
Mindanao, &c. 

MARIAN OR LADRONE IS- 
LANDS. 

Tinian 

ISLES OF SUNDA. 
Borneo 
Sumatra 
Java, &c / 

MOLUCCA ISLES. 
Celebes 
Araboyna 
Ceram 
Timor 
Flores, &c. 

MALD1VA ISLES. 

MODERN AFRICA. 

BARBARY. 

1. Morocco 

2. Algiers 

3. Tunis 

4. Tripoli 

5. Barea 

1. Egypt 

2. Bitdutgerid 

3. Zaara, or the Desert 

4. NegroUxnd 

5. Guinea 

{Nubia 
Abyssinia 
Abex 
i. Ltfmer Ethiopia. 



8. Lower Guinea, 



9. Man 
10. Zanguebav 



Loango 

Congo 

Angola 

Benguela 

Matanan 



11. Monomotapa 

12. JHvnoemugi 

13. Sofola 

14. Terra de JVatul 

15. Cafraria, or country of the Hot- 
tentots 



ANCIENT AFRICA. 

1. Mauretania Tingitana 

2. Mauretania Csetariensis 

3. Numidia, Africa Propria 

4. Tripolitana 

5. Cyrecaica, Lybia Superior 

1. Aegyptm 

2.\Z*wa Inferior, GaetuUa 

3. Smtudinet 

4. JtutoloUt 



6. Aethiopiaeet Lifyae pars 

7, Aetbiofifae pan 



BRITISH. 

1. The Countries on the east and 

west sides of Baffin's and Hud- 
son's Bays 

2. Labrador, or New Britain 
3* Cauada 



NORTH AMERICA. 



ISLANDS. 
1. Newfoundland 
% Cape Breton 
3 Bermudas 
4* Long Island 
5« Bahama Islands. 
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4. Nora Scotia 

5. New England "> 

6. New York , 1 

7. New Jersejr j 

8. Pennsylvania j 

9. Maryland lUuked States. 

10. Virginia * 

11. North Carolina 

12. South Carolina 

13. Georgia 

14. Florida J 

SPANISH., 

1. Mexico or New Spain 
% New Mexico 
3. Louisiana 

ISLANDS. 

1. Cuba 

2. Porto Rico 

3. West part of St. Domingo 

4. Trinidad 

5. Margarita 

6. Cubagoa, tee. 

DUTCH ISLANDS. 

1. Part of St Martin's Isle 

2. feuttatiu) 

3. Ates 

4. ttaiffiayfes 

5. Curacoa 

6. Araba 

FRENCH ISLANDS. 

1. Mlqnefon 

2. St Pierre 

a Part of St Martin's late 
4. St. Bartholomew 
6. Martinjco 

6. Gaadaloupe 

7. Desteda 

8. Mariegalante 

9. St Lucia 

10. Part of St Domingo 

ANCIENT 
'the Empire of AiUJpfria, under Ninns 

and Serairamis, about 2200 before 

JJC, comprehended 
AsUrMfiWr 
CoicniB 
Assyria * 
Medea Chaldea 

Tfcfe -fcfofl te& Assyria, *• divided 
about 820 before J. C. formed 
three Kingdoms 

Media 

Babyfe-Chaldf* "IgCS^ 
Lydia AH Asia Mine* 



6. Jamaica 

7. fit. Christophers 

8. Nevis 

9. Montserrat 

10. Antigua 

11. Dominica 

12. St Vincent 

13. Tobago 

14. Grenada 

15. Barbadoea, kc fce. 

DANISH ISLANDS. 

1. St. Thomas 

2. Santa Cruz 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

FRENCH. 
Part of the province of Guiana Ca- 
yenne, fee. 

SPANISH. 

1. Terra Firroa 

2. Country of the Amazons 

3. Peru 
iv Chili 

5. Terra Magellanic* 

6. Paraguay 

7. Tueuman 

DUTCH. 

Part of Guiana, Surinam, fee. 

PORTUGUESE. 
Brazil, and many islands on the 

coast 
Part of Guiana 



EMPIRES. 

The Empire of the Persians, under 
Darius Hystaspes, 522 before J. C. 
comprehended 

Persis 

Susiana 

ChaWea 

Assyria 

Media 

Bactriana 

Armenia 

Asia 

Parthia 

Iberia 

Albania 

Colchis J 

Egypt 
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Part of Ethiopia 
Pan of Scy tbia 
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The Empire of Alexander the Great, 
390 before J. C. consisted of 

1. All Macedonia and Greece, ex- 

cepting Peloponnesus 

2. All the Persian Empire, as above 

described 

3. India to the banks of the Indus on 

the east, and Iaxartes or Tanais 
on the north 

« 

The Empire of Alexander was thus 
divided 306 before J. C. between 
Ptolemy, Cassander, Lyairaa- 
-chus, and Seleucus : 

(-Egypt 

Empire of ^£ 
Ptolemy. } Cffllosyria 

I Palestine 
Empire of C Macedonia 
Cassander. C Greece *• 
Empire of C Thrace 
LysUnachus. cUithynia 

SfftjJ*' ^AU n the a re8tofAlex. 
Seleueus \ ander > 8 em pi re 

The Empire of the Parthi&ns, 140 

before J. C. comprehended 
Parthia 
Hyrcania 
Media 
Penis 
Bactriana 
Babylonia 
Mesopotamia 
India to the Indos 

The Roman Empire, tinder the 
Kings, was confined to the City of 
Rome, and a few miles around it 

The Roman Empire, at the end of 

the Republic, comprehended 
All Italy 

Great part of Gaul 
Part of Britaiu 
Africa Proper 
Great part of Spain 
lllyria, latria, Libnrnia, Dalmatia 
Achaia , 

Mocedonia 

Dardania, Moesia, Thracia 
Pontus, Armenia 
.Tudsea, Cilicia, Syria 
Egypt 



Under the Emperors, 

All Spain 

The Alpes, Maritime, 

Piedmont, &c. 
Rhsstia, Noricum, Pan- 

nonia, and Moesia 
Pontus Armenia 
Assyria 
Arabia 
Egypt 



Were re- 
duced in- 
^to Roman 
i provinces. 

i 
j 



Constantins Chlorus and Galerius di- 
vided the Empire into Eastern and 
Western ; and tinder Constantine 
each had a distinct capital or seat 
of Empire. 
The extent of each division was fluc- 
tuating from time to time ; but ii\ 
general, 

(Italy .. 
j lllyria 
The Western Empire J Africa 
comprehended ~ S Spain 

' | The Gauls 
(.Britain 
pAaia Minor 
| Pontus, Ar- 
( menia 
The Eastern Empire ^ Assyria,Me- 
comprehended 1 dia, &Q. 

Egypt 
j Thrace 
1 Daeia 
^Macedonia 

The Empire of Charlemagne, A. D. 
800, comprehended, 

fNeustria, comprehend* 
ing Bretany, Nor- 
mandy, Isle of France, 
Orleannots 
Austria, comprehen - 
iftg Ficardy, and 
FRANCE.^ Champagne 

Aqnitania, compre- 
hending Guienne and 
Gascooy v 

BurgundUa, compre- 
hending Burgundy*, 
Lionnois, Languedoc, 
. Daophine, Provence* 

Marca Hispanica, or Navarre and 

Catalonia 

Majorca, Minorca, andlvica, Corsi- 
ca • '*--.. 

Italy, as far south as Naples 
Istria, Libumia, Dalmatia 
Rhsstia, Vindelica, Noricum 
Germany, from the Rhine to the 
Oder, and the banks of the Baltic. 
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PART SECOND, 



I. 



OF ARABIA, AKD T&E JUIP0US OF TBS Si&AC£*S.. 

1. X HE fell of the Western empire of the Romans, and 
the final subjugation of Italy by the Lombards, is the aera 
from which we date the commencement of modern history. 

The Eastern empire of the Romans continued to exist for 
many ages after this period, still magnificent, though in a 
state of comparative weakness and degeneracy. Towards 
the end of the sixth century, a new dominion arose in the 
East, which was destined to produce a wonderful change on 
a great portion of the globe. 

The Arabians, at this time a rude nation, living chiefly in 
independent tribes, who traced their descent from the Pa- 
triarch Abraham, professed a mixed religion compounded of 
Judaism and Idolatry. Mecca, their holy city, arose to emi- 
nence from tbe donations of pilgrims to its temple, in which 
was reposited a black stone, an object of high veneration* 
Mahomet was born at Mecca, A. D. $7 1 . Of mean descent, 
and no education, but of great natural talents, he sought to 
raise himself to celebrity, by feigning a divine mission to 
propagate a new religion for the salvation of mankind. He 
retired to the desert, and pretended to hold conferences with 
the Angel Gabriel, who delivered to him from time to time 
portions of a sacred book or Coran 9 containing revelations 
of the will of the Supreme Being, and of the doctrines 
which he required his Prophet to communicate to the world. 

2. This religion, while it adopted in part the molality of. 
Christianity, retained many of the rites of Judaism, and some 
of the Arabian .superstitions, as the pilgrimage to Mecca ; 
but owed to a ^certain spirit of Asiatic voluptuousness its 
chief recommendation to its votaries. The Goran taught 
the belief of one Gad, whose will and power were constantly 

14 
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exerted towards the happiness of his creatures ; that the du- 
ty of man was to love his neighbours, assist the poor, pro- 
tect the injured, to be humane to inferior animals, and to 
pray seven times a-day. The pious mussulman was allowed 
to have four wives, and as many concubines as he chose ; and 
the pleasures of love were promised as the supreme joys 
of paradise. To revive the impression of these laws which 
God had engraven originally in the hearts of men, he had 
sent from time to time his prophets upon earth, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus Christ, and Mahomet ; the last the greatest, 
to whom all the world should owe its conversion to the true 
religion. By producing the Coran in detached parcels, Ma- 
homet had it in his power to solve all objections by new reve- 
lations. 

3. Dissensions and popular tumults between the believers 
and infidels caused the banishment of Mahomet from Mecca. 
His flight, called the Higyra, (A. D. 622,) is the sera of his 
glory. He betook himself to Medina, was joined by the 
brave Omar, and propagating his doctrines with great suc- 
cess, marched with his followers in arms, and took the city 

, of Mecca. In a few years he subdued all Arabia ; and then 
attacking Syria, won several of the Roman cities. In the 
midst of his victories he died at the age of sixty-one, A. D. 
£32. He had nominated Ali his son-in-law his successor, but 
Abubeker his father in-law secured the succession, by gaining 
the army to his interest. 

4. Abubeker united and published the books of the Coran, 
and prosecuted the conquests of Mahomet He defeated the 
army of Heraclius, took Jerusalem, and subjected all be- 
tween Mount'Libanus and the Mediterranean. On his death, 
Omar was elected to the Caliphate, and in one campaign de- 
prived the Greek empire of Syria, Phoenicia, Mesopotamia, 
and Chaidsea. In the next, he subdued to the Mussulman 
dominion and religion, the whole empire of Persia. His 
generals at the same time conquered Egypt, Lybia, and 
Numidia. 

5. Otman the, successor of Omar, added to the dominion 
of the Caliphs Bactriana, and part of Tartary, and ravaged 
Rhodes and the Greek islands. His sucoessor was Ali, the 
son in-law of Mahomet, a name to this day revered by the 
Mahometans. He transferred the seat of die Caliphat from 
Mecca to Couffa, whence it was afterwards removed to Bag- 
dat. His reign was glorious, but only of five years duration. 
In the space of half a century from the beginning of the con- 
quests of Mahomet, the Saracens raised an empire more ex- 
tensive tijtan what remained of the Roman. Nineteen Caliphs 
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of the race of Omar (Ommiades) reigned in succession, after 
which began the dynasty of the J)basrida>, descended by the 
male line from Mahomet. Almanzor, second Caliph of this 
race, removed the seat of empire to Bagdat, and introduced 
learning and the culture of the sciences, which his successors 
continued to promote with equal zeal and liberality. Harouu 
Alraschid, who flourished in the beginning of the ninth -centu- 
ry,- is celebrated as a second Augustus. The sciences chiefly 
cultivated by the Arabians were, Medicine, Geometry, and 
Astronomy. ' They improved the Oriental Poetry, by adding 
regularity to its fancy and luxuriancy of imagery. 



II. 

MONARCHY OF THE FRANKS. 

1. The Franks were originally those tribes of Germans 
who inhabited the districts lying on the Lower Rhine and 
Weser, and who, in the time of Tacitus, passed under the 
names of Chauci, Cherusci, Catti, Sicambri, &c. They as- 
sumed or received the appellation of Franks, or freemen, 
from their temporary union to resist the dominion of the 
Romans. Legendary chronicles record a Pharamond and at 
Meroveus ; the latter the head of the first race of the kings 
of France termed the Merovingian ; but the authentic history 
-of the Franks commences only with his grandson Clovis, 
who began to reign in the year 481. While only in the 
twentieth year of his age, Clovis achieved the conquest of 
Gaul, by the defeat »f Syagrius the Roman Governor ; and* 
marrying Clotilda, daughter of Chilperic King of Burgundy, 
soon added that province tohis dominions, by dethroning 
his father-in-law. He was converted by Clotilda ; and the 
Franks, till then idolaters, became Christians, after their 
Sovereign's example. The Visigoths, professing Arianism, 
were masters at this time of Aquitaine, the country between 
the Rhone and Loire. The intemperate zeal of Clovis 
prompted the extirpation of these heretics, who retreated 
across the Pyrennees into Spain, and the province of Aqui- 
taine became part of the kingdom of the Franks. They did 
not long retain it ; for Theodbric the Great, defeating Clovis 
in the battle of Aries, added Aquitaine to his own domin- 
ions. Clovis died A. D. 511. 

2. His four sons divided the monarchy, and were pepeta- 
afly at war with eack other. £ series of weak and wicked 
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princes succeeded, and Gaul fpr some ages was characteriz- 
ed under its Frank Sovereigns by more than ancient bar- 
barism. On the death of Dagobert II. (A. D. 715.) who 
left two infant sons, the government, during their minority, 
fell into the hands of their chief officers, termed Mayors of 
the Palace ; and these ambitious men founded a new power, 
which for some generations held the Frank Sovereigns in ab- 
solute subjection, and left them little more than the title of 
King. Austrasia and Neustria, the two great divisions of 
the Frank monarchy, were nominally governed by Thierry, 
but in reality by Pepin Herjstel, Mayor of the Palace, who, 
restricting his Sovereign to a small domain, ruled France for 
thirty years with great wisdom and good policy. His son, 
Charles M artel, succeeded to his power, and under a similar 
title governed for twenty six years with, equal ability and 
success. He was victorious over all his domestic foes, his 
arms kept in awe the surrounding nations, and he delivered 
France from the ravages of the Saracens, whom he entirely 
defeated, between Tours and Poictiers. A. D,. 732. 

3. Charles Martel bequeathed the government of France, 
as an undisputed inheritance, to his two sons, Pepin le Bref, 
and Carloman, who governed under the same title of Mayor, 
the o»e Austrasia, and the other Neustria and Burgundy. 
On the resignation of Carloman, Pepin succeeded to the 
sole administration ; and, ambitious of adding ihe title of 
King to the power which he already enjoyed, proposed the 
question to Pope Zachary, whether he or his Sovereign Chii- 
deric was most worthy of the throne ? • Zachary, who had 
bi» own interest in view, decided that Pepin had a right to 
add the title of King to the office ; and Childeric was contin- 
ued to a monastery for life. With him ended the first or Me- 
rovingian race of the Kings of France, A. D. 751. 

4. Pepin recompensed the sewice done him by the Pope, 
by turning his arms against the Lombards ; and stripping 
them of the exarchate of Ravenna, he made a donation of 
that and other considerable territories to (he Holy See, which 
were the first, as is alleged, of its temporal possessions. 
Conscious of his defective title, it was the principal oject of 
Pepin le Bref to conciliate the affections of the people whom 
he governed. The legislative power among the Franks was 
vested in the people assembled in their Champs de Mar*. 
Under the Merovingian race, the regal authority had sunk to 
nothing, while the power. of the nobles had attained to an. 
inordinate extent. Pepin found it his best policy to acknow- 
ledge #nd ratify those rights, which he could not without 
dfuger have invaded ; and thu^s under the character of guar- 
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dian of the powers of all the orders of the state, he exalted** 
the regal office to its proper elevation, and founded it on the 
securest bam. On his death-bed,- he called a council of 
the grandees, and obtained their consent to a division of his 
kingdom between his two sons', Charles and' Carloman. He 
died At D. 768, at the age of fifty three, after a reign of se- 
venteen years from the death of Childeric III., and an ad- 
ministration of twenty-seven from the death of Charles 
Martel. 



III. 



REFLECTIONS ON THE STATE OF FRANCE DURING THE ME- 
ROVINGIAN RACE OF I'M KINGS. ORIGIN OF THE FEUDAL 

v SYSTEM. 

* 

1. The manners of the Franks were similar to those of 
the other Germanic nations described by Tacitus. Though 
under the command of a Chief or King, their government 
was extremely democratical, an& they acknowledged no oth- 
er than, a military subordination. The legislative authority 
resided in the Geneva! Assembly, or Ckcmp oV Mars, heM 
annually on the 1st day of March ; a council in which the 
King had but a single suffrage, equally with the meanest sol- 
dier. But when in arms against the enemy, his power was 
absolute in enforcing military discipline: - 
: 2. After the establishment of the Franks in 6aul', some 
changes took place from their -new situation* They reduc- 
ed the Gauls to -absolute subjection ? yet they left many hv 
possession of their lands* because the new- country was too - 
large for its conquet orsi They left them likewise in the use 
of their existing laws; which were those of the Roman code, 
while they themselves were governed by the Salique atid 
Ripuarian laws,. ancient institutions in observance among die 
Franks before they left their original seats in Germany.— 
Hence; arose that extraordinary diversity of local, laws and ' 
usages in i the kingdom of, France* which. continue down to- 
modern times, and gave occasion to numberless inconven-' 
iences. • < 

3. The ancient Germans had the highest veneration for 
their priests or Druids* It was natural that the Franks, af- 
ter . their conversion to Christianity, should have the same* 
reverence. for their bishops,. to. whom accordingly they al*- 
lowed the first- rank in the national assembly. These bisfe*- 
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o£s were generally chosen from among the native Gnnla ; 
for having adopted from this nation their new religion, it was 
natural that their priests should be chosen from the same 
people. The influence of the clergy contributed much to 
ameliorate the condition of the conquered Gauls, and to hu- 
manize their conquerors ; and in a short space of time the 
two nations were thoroughly incorporated. 

4* At this period anew system of policy is visible among 
this united people, which by degrees extended itself over 
most of the nations of Europe,- — the Feudal System. 

By this expression is properly meant that tenure or condi- 
tion on which the proprietors of land held their possessions} 
vi£. an obligation to perform military service, whenever re- 
quired by the chief or overlord to whom they owed allegi- 
ance* • 

Many modem writers attribute the origin of this institution 
or policy to the Kings of the Franks, who, after the conquest 
of Gaul are supposed to have divided the lands among their 
follower*, on this condition of military service. But this no- 
tion is attended with insurmountable difficulties. For, in the 
first place, it proceeds on this Jake idea, that the conquered 
lands belonged in property to the King, and that he had the 
right of bestowing them in gifts, or dividing them among his 
followers ; whereas it is a certain feci, that among the 
Franks the partition of conquered lands was made by lot, as 
was the division even of the spoil or booty taken in battle ; 
and that the King's share, though doubtless, a larger portion 
than that of his captains, was likewise assigned him by lot 
Second^, if we should suppose the King to have made those 
gifts to his captains out of his own domain, the creation of a 
very few benejma would have rendered him a poorer man 
than his subjects. We must therefore have recourse to 
another supposition for the origin of the iefi y and we shall 
find that it is to be traced to a souree much more remote 
than the conquest of Gaul by the Franks. 

6. .Among all barbarous nations, wkh whom war is the 
chief occupation, we remark a strict subordination of the 
members of a tribe to their chief or leader. Itwas observed 
by Csssar as peculiarly strong among the Gaulish .nations, 
and as subsisting not xmly between the soldiers and their 
commander, but between the inferior towns or villages and 
the canton or province tb which they belonged. In peace 
erety man cultivated his land, free of all taxation, and sub- 
ject to no other' burden than that o£ inilitary service when re- 
quired by his. chief. When the province was at war, each 
viSage, though taxed to furnish only a certain number of sol- 
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dier*»was bound to tend, on the day appointed for a general 
muster, all its males capable of bearing arms, and from these 
its rated Dumber was selected by the chief of the province. 
This clientekt subsisted among the Franks as well as among 
the Gauls. It subsisted among the Romans, who, in order 
to secure their distant conquests, were obliged to maintain 
fixed garrisons on their frontiers, to check the inroads of the 
Barbarian nations. To each officer in these garrisons it was 
customary to assign a portion of land as the pledge and pay 
of his service. These gifts were termed beneficia, and their 
proprietors heneficiarii, Plin. Ep. Mb. 10. ep. 32. The benefit 
cia were at first granted only for life : Alexander Severus al- 
lowed them to descend to heirs, on the like condition of mil- 
itary service* 

6. When Gaul was overrun by the Franks, a great part of 
the lands was possessed on this tenure by the Roman soldiery, 
as the rest was by the native Gauls. The conquerors, ac- 
customed to the same policy, would naturally adopt it in the 
partition of their new conquests ; each man, on receiving his 
share, becoming bound to military service, as a condition ne* 
cessarily annexed to territorial property. With respect to 
those Gauls who retained their possessions,- no other change 
was necessary, than to exact the same obligation of military 
vassalage to their new conquerors that they had rendered to 
their former masters the Emperors, and, before the Roman 
conquest, to their native chiefi. Thus no other change took 
place than that of the overlord. The system was the same 
which had prevailed for ages* 

7. But these benefitia, or fiefs, were personal grants, revo- 
cable by the Sovereign ©r overlord, and reverting to him on 
the death of the vassal. The weakness of the Frank Kings 
of the Merovingian race imbdldened the possessors of fieft 
to aspire at independence and security of property. In a 
convention held at Andeli in 587, to treat of peace between 
Gontran and Childebert II. the nobles obliged these princes to 
renounce the right of revoking their benefices, which hence- 
forward passed by inheritance to their eldest male issue. 

8. It was a necessary consequence of a fief becoming per- 
petual and hereditary, that it should be capable of subinfeu- 
dation ; and that the vassal himself, holding his land of the 
Sovereign by the tenure of military service, should be ena- 
bled to create a train of inferior vassals* by giving to them 
portions of his estate to be held on the same condition, of fol- 
lowing his standard in battle, rendering him homage as their 
lord; and paying, as die symbol of their subjection, a small 
annual present, either of money, or the fruits of their lands. 
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Thus, in a little time the whole territory in the feudal king- 
doms was either held immediately and in capite of the Sove- 
reign himself, or mediately by inferior vassals of the tenants 
in capite. 

9. It was natural, that in those disorderly times, when the 
authority of government and the obligation of general laws 
were extremely weak, the superior or over-lord should ao 
quire acivil and criminal jurisdiction over his vassals. The 
Comites, to whom, as the chief magistrates of police, the ad- 
ministration of justice belonged of right, paid little attention 
to the duties of their office, and shamefully abused their pow- 
ers. The inferior classes naturally chose, instead of seeking 
justice through this corrupted channel, to submit their law- 
suits to the arbitration of their over-lord ; and this jurisdic- 
tion, conferred at first by the acquiescence of parties, came 
at length to be regarded as founded on strict right. Hence 
arose a perpetual contest of jurisdiction between the greater 
fyarons in their own territories and the established judicata- ' 
ries : a natural cause of that extreme anarchy and disorder 
which prevailed in France during the greater part of the* 
Merovingian period, and which sunk the regal authority to 
the lowest pitch' of abasement. In a government of which 
every part was at variance with the rest, it is not surprising 
that a new power should arise, which, in able hands, should 
be capable of enslaving and bringing the whole under sub- 
jection. • 

10. The Mayor of the Palace, or first officer of the house- 
hold, gradually usurped, under a series of weak princes, the* 
whole powers of the Sovereign. This office, from a person* 
al dignity, became hereditary in the family of Pepin Heristel ; 
and his grandson, Pepin It Bref, removing from the throne 
those phantoms of the Merovingian race, assumed, by the 
authority of a Papal decree, the title of King, and reigned lor 
seventeen years with dignity and success, the founder of the 
second race of the French, monarchs known by the name of 
the Cariovingian. 



IV. 

CHARLEMAGNE*— THE NEW EMPIRE 7 OF THE. WEST.* 

• ■» 

1. Pepin k,Brtf 9 with the consent of his , nobles, divided,, 
on his death-bed, the kingdom of France between his sons, 
Charles and Carloman, A. D. 76& The. latter dying a few 
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years after his father, Charies succeeded to the undivided 
sovereignty. Ib the course of a reign of forty-five years, 
Charlemagne (for so he was deservedly styled) extended the 
limits of his empire beyond the Danube ; subdued Dacia, 
Dalmatia, and Istria : conquered and subjected all the bar- 
barous tribes to the banks of the Vistula, made himself mas- 
ter of a great portion of Italy, and successfully encountered 
the arms of the Saracens, the Huns, the Bulgarians, and the 
Saxons. His war with the Saxons was of thirty years dura- 
tion, and their final conquest was not achieved without an 
inhuman waste of blood. At the request of the Pope, and 
to discharge tie obligation of his father Pepin to the Holy 
See, Charlemagne, though allied by marriage to Desideriua 
King of the Lombards, dispossessed that prince of all his do- 
minions, and put a final period to the Lombard dominion in 
Italy, A. D. 774. 

2. He made his entry into Rome at the festival of Easter, 
was there crowned King of France and of the Lombards, and 
was, by Pope Adrain I., invested with the right of ratifying 
the election of the Popes. Irene, Empress of the East, 
sought to ally herself with- Charlemagne, by the marriage of 
her son Censtaatine to the daughter of this monarch ; but her 
subsequent inhuman conduct, in putting Constantine to death, 
gave ground to suspect the sincerity of her desire for that at-' 
liance. 

3. In the last visit of Charlemagne to Italy, he was conse- 
crated Emperor of the West by the hands of Pope Leo III. 
It is probable that had he chosen Rome fbr his-residence and 
seat of government, and at his death transmitted to his suc- 
cessor an undivided dominion, that great but fallen empire 
might have once more been restored to lustre and respect : 
but Charlemagne had no fixed capital, and he divided, even 
in his lifetime, his dominions among his children, A. D. 806. 

4. The economy of government and the domestic admi- 
nistration of Charlemagne merit attention. Pepin It Bref 
had introduced the system of annual assemblies or parlia- 
ments, held at first in March, and afterwards in May, where 
the chief estates of clergy and nobles were called to delibe- 
rate on the public affairs and the wants of the people. Char- 
lemagne appointed the assemblies to be held twice in the 
year, in spring and in autumn. In the latter all affairs were 
prepared and' digested ; in the former was transacted the 
business of legislation ; and of this assembly he made the 
people a party, by admitting from each province or district 
twelve deputies or representatives. The assembly now 
consisted of three qstates, who each formed* separate cfcam- 
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feer, which discussed apart the concerns of its own order, 
and afterwards united to communicate their resolutions, or 
to deliberate on their common interests. The Sovereign 
was never present, unless when called to ratify the decrees 
of the assembly. 

5. Charlemagne divided the empire into provinces, and 
these into districts, each comprehending a certain number 
of counties. The districts were governed by royal envoys, 
chosen from the clergy and nobles, and bound to an exact vi- 
sitation to their territories every three months. These en- 
voys held yearly conventions, at which were present the 
higher clergy and barons, 'to discuss the affairs of the district, 
examine the conduct of its magistrates, and redress the 
grievances of individuals. At the general assembly, or 
Champ de Mai, the royal envoys made their report to the 
Sovereign, and States ; and thus the public attention was 
constantly directed to all the concerns of the empire. 

6. The private character of Charlemagne was most amia- 
ble and respectable. Kis secretary, Eginhart, has painted 
his domestic life in beautiful and simple colouring. The 
economy of his family, when the daughters of the Emperor 
were assiduously employed in spinning and housewifery, 
and the sons trained by their father in the practice of all 
manly exercises, is characteristic of an age of great simplici- 
ty. This illustrious man died A. D. 814, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. Contemporary with him was Ha- 
roun Alraschid, Caliph of the Saracens, equally celebrated 
for his conquests, excellent policy, and the wisdom and hu- 
manity of his government. 

*7. Of all the lawful sons of 'Charlemagne, Lewis the Di- 
bonnaire was the only one who survived him, and who there- 
fere succeeded without dispute to the imperial dominions, 
excepting Italy, which the Emperor had settled on Bernard 
' his grandson by Pepin, his second son. 



V. 



MANNERS, GOVERNMENT, AND CUSTOMS OF THE AGE OF CHAR- 
LEMAGNE. 

1. In establishing the provincial conventions under the 
royal envoys, Charlemagne did not entirely abolish the au- 
thority of the ancient chief magistrates, the Dukes and 
Counts* They continued to command the troops of the 
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province, and to make the leyies in stated numbers from 
each district. Cavalry was not numerous in the imperial 
armies, twelve farms being taxed to furnish only one horse- 
man with his armour and accoutrements. The province 
supplied six months provisions to its complement of men, 
and the King maintained them during the rest of the cam- 
paign. 

2. The engines for the attack and defence of towns, were, 
as in former times, the ram, the balista, catapulta, testudo, &c. 
Charlemagne had his ships of war stationed in the mouths 
of all the large rivers. He bestowed great attention on com- 
merce. The merchants of Italy and the south of France 
traded to the Levant, and exchanged the commodities of 
Europe and Asia. Venice and Genoa were rising into com- 
mercial opulence ; and the manufactures of wool, of glass, 
and iron, were successfully cultivated in many of the princi- 
pal towns in the south of Europe. 

3. The value of money was nearly the same as in the Ro- 
man empire in the age of Constantine the Great. The nu- 
merary livre, in the age of Charlemagne, was supposed to 
be a pound of silver, in. value about £3 sterling of English 
money. At present the livre is worth lOJd. English. Hence 
we ought to be cautious in forming our estimate of ancient 
money from its name ; and from the want of this caution 
have arisen the most erroneous ideas of the commerce, rich- 
es, and strength of the ancient kingdoms. 

4. The Capittdaria of Charlemagne, compiled into a bo- 
dy A. D. 827, were recovered from oblivion in 1531 and 
1545. They present many circumstances illustrative of the 
manners .of the times. Unless in great cities, there were no 
inns ; the lawg obliged every man to give accommodation 
to travellers. The.chief towns were built of wood, and even 
the walls were of that material. The state of the mechanic 
arts was very low in Europe : the Saracens had brought 
them, to greater perfection* Painting and sculpture were 
only preserved from absolute extinction by the existing re- 
mains of ancient art. Charlemagne appears to have been 
anxious for the improvement of music ; and the Italians are 
said to have instructed his French performers in toe art of 
playing on the organ. Architecture was studied and . suc- 
cessfully cultivated in that, style termed the Gothic , which 
admits of great beauty ». .elegance, and magnificence. . The 
composition of Mesaic appears to have-been an invention of 
those ages. *. ' <- • , 

$. The knowledge of letters was extremely low, and. con- 
fined to a few of the ecclesiastics But Charlemagne gave 
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the utmost encouragement to literature and the sciences, in- 
viting into his dominions of France men eminent in those 
departments from Italy, and from the Britannic isles, which, 
in those dark ages, preserved more of the light of learning 
than any of the western kingdoms. " Neque enim silenda 
" laus Britannia ^ Scotia, et Hibernut, qua studio liberalism 
" artium eo tempore antecellebant reliquis occidewtalibus reg- 
" nis ; et cura preuertim monachorum, qui Itterarum glori- 
" am, alibi aut languentem aut deprt$$am, u% iis regionibus 
" impigre suscitarent aique tuebantur" Marat. Antiq. Ital. 
Diss. 43. The scarcity of hooks in those times, and the na- 
ture of their subjects, legends, lives of the saints, &c. evince 
the narrow diffusion of literature. 

6. The pecuniary fines for homicide, the ordeal or judg- 
ment of God, and judicial combat, were striking peculiari- 
ties in the laws and manners of the northern nations, and 
particularly of the Franks. With this warlike but barbarous 
people, revenge was esteemed honourable and meritorious. 
The high spirited warrior chastised or vindicated with his 
own hand the injuries he had received or inflicted. The 
magistrate interfered, not to punish, but to reconcile, and 
was satisfied if he could persuade the aggressor to pay and 
the injured party to accept the moderate fine which was im- 
posed as the price of blood ; and of which the measure was 
estimated according to the rank, the sex, and the country of 
the person slain. But increasing civilization abolished those 
barbarous distinctions. We have remarked the equal seve- 
rity of the laws of the Visigoths, both in the crime of murder 
and robbery ; and even among the Franks, m the age of 
Charlemagne, deliberate murder was punished with death. 

7. By their ancient laws, a party accused of any crime 
was allowed to produce compurgators, or a certain number 
of witnesses, according to the measure of the offence ; and 
i£ these declared upon oath their belief of his innocence, it 
was held a sufficient exculpation. Seventy two compurga- 
tors were required to acquit a murderer or an incendiary* 
The flagrant perjuries occasioned by this absurd practice 
probably gave rise to the trial by ordeal, which was termed, 
as it was believed to be, the judgment of God. The crimi- 
nal was ordered, at the option of the judge, to prove his in- 
nocence or guilt, by the ordeal of cold water, of boiling wa- 
ter, or red-hot iron. He was tied hand and foot, and thrown 
into a pool, to sink or swim ; he was -made to fetch a ring 
from the bottom of a vessel of boiling water, or to walk 
barefooted over burning plough-shares; and history records 
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examples of those wonderful experiments having been un- 
dergone without injury or pain. 

$. Another peculiarity of tine laws and manners, of the 
northern nations was judicial combat Both in civil suits 
and in the trial of crimes, Hie party destitute of legal proofs 
might chfltteigp his antagonist tp mortal combat, and rest 
tbe cause upon Ms issue* This sanguinary and most iniqui- 
tous custom, which may be traced to this day in the practice 
of duelling, ted the authority of law in the court of the Con- 
stable and Marshall, Oven in the last century, in France and 
England. 



VI. 



RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF (THE AFFAIRS OJ? THE CHURCH PRE- 
CBDI1TG THE *Q£ OF CH*RLEM*eifB. 

1. The Arian and Pelagian heresies divided the Christian 
church for many ages. In the fourth century, Arius , a^ pres- 
byter of Alesandria, maintained (he separate and inferior na- 
ture of the second Person of the Trinity, regarding Christ as 
the noMestof created beings, through whose agency the Cre- 
ator had formed the universe* His doctrine was condemned 
in the council of Nice, held by Constantine A. D. 325, who 
afterwards became a convert to his opinions. These for ma- 
ny centuries had 4fc extensive influence, and produced the 
sects of Jthe Eunomians, Semi-Arians, Eusebians, &c. 

4. in the beginning^ the ifth century, Pelagius and Cae- 
lestius^theifiirmer a native of Britain, the latter of Ireland, 
deeded the doctrine of original sin, and the necessity of di- 
vine grace to ebUghten the understanding and purify the 
heart ; an&inaintained the sufficiency of man's natural pow- 
ers for the attainment of tbe highest degrees of piety and 
virtue* These tenets* were aWy combated by St. Augustine, 
and* condemned by an ecclesiastical council, but have ever 
continued <to find many supporters. 

& The most obstinate source of controversy in those ages 
was regarding the worship of images ; a practice which, 
though at first opposed -by the clergy, was afterwards, from 
interested motives, countenanced and vindicated by them. 
It was, however, long a subject of division in th? church. 
The emperor Leo the Isaurian, A. D. 727, attempted to sup- 
press this idolatry, by the destruction of every statue and 
picture found in the churches, and by punishment of their 

15 
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worshippers ; but this intemperate zeal rather increased than 
repressed the superstition. His son Constantine Coprony* 
mus, with wiser policy, satisfied himself with procuring its 
condemnation by the church. 

4. From the doctrines of the Platonic and Stoic philoso- 
phy, which recommended the purification of the soul, by- 
redeeming it from its subjection to the senses, arose the sys- 
tem of penances, mortification, religious sequestration, and 
monachism. After Constantine had put an end to the perse- 
cution of the Christians, many conceived it a duty to pro- 
cure for themselves voluntary grievances and sufferings. 
They retired into caves and hermitages, and there practised 
the most rigorous mortifications of the flesh, by fasting, 
scourging, vigils, &c. This phrenzy first showed itself in 
Egypt in the fourth century, whence rt spread all over the 
East, a great part of Africa, and within the limits of the 
bishopric of Rome. In the time of Theodoshis, these de- 
votees began to form communities or ctmobia, each associate 
binding himself by oath to observe the rules of his order. 
St. Benedict introduced monachism into Italy under the 
reign of Totila ; and his order, the Benedictine, soon became 
extremely numerous, and most opulent, from the many rich 
donations made by the devout and charitable, who conceived 
they profited by their prayers. Benedict sent colonies- into 
Sicily and France, whence they Boon spread over all Eu- 
rope. 

2. In the East, the monachi soittoro were first incorporat- 
ed into cmnobia by St. Basil, Bishop of Cesarea, in the mid- 
dle of the fourth century ; and, some time before that period, 
the first monasteries for women were founded in Egypt by 
the sister of St. Pacomo. From these, in the following age, 
sprung a variety of orders, under different rules. The rale 
of the Canons Regular was framed after the model of the 
apostolic life. The Mendicants, to chastity, obedience, and 
poverty, added the obligation of begging alms. The milita- 
ry religious orders were unknown till the age of the holy 
war. (See postea, Sect XVII. § 3.) The monastic frater- 
nities owed their reputation chiefly to the little literary know- 
ledge which, in those ages of ignorance, they exclusively pos- 
sessed. 

6. In the fifth century arose a set of fanatics termed Sty- 
lites, or pillar-saints, who passed their lives on the tops of 
pillars of various height. Simeon of Syria lived thirty-seven 
years on a pillar sixty feet high, and died upon it. This 
phrenzy prevailed in the East for many centuries. 

7, Auricular confession, which bad been abolished ta the 
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East in the fourth century, began to be in use in the West in 
the age of Charlemagne, and has ever since prevailed in the 
Romish church. The canonization of saints was for near 
twelve centuries practised by every bishop. Pope Alexan- 
der III., one of the most vicious of men, first claimed and 
assumed this right, as the exclusive privilege of the succes- 
sor of St. Peter. 

8. The conquests of Charlemagne spread Christianity in 
the north of Europe ; but all beyond the limits of his con- 
quests was idolatrous. • Britain and Ireland had received the 
light of Christianity at an earlier period, but it was after- 
wards extinguished, and again revived under the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy. 



VII. 



EMPIRE GF THE WEST UNDER THE SUCCESSORS OF CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 

* 

1 . The empire of Charlemagne, raised and supported sole- 
ly by his abilities, fell to pieces under his weak posterity. 
Lewis (le Dibonnaire,) the only survivor of his lawful sons, 
was consecrated Emperor and King of the Franks at Aix- 
le-Chapelle, A. D. 816. Among the first acts of his reign 
was the partition of his dominions among his children. To 
Pepin, his second son, he gave Aquitaine, the southern third 
of France ,- to Lewis, the youngest, Bavaria ; and he asso- 
ciated his eldest son Lotharius with himself in the govern/- 
ment of the rest. The three princes quarrelled among 
themselves, agreeing in nothing but in hostilities against 
their father. They made open war against him, supported 
by Pope Gregory IV. The pretence was^ that the Emperor 
having a younger son, Charles, born to him after this par- 
tition of hid states, wanted to provide this child likewise in 
a share, which could not be done but at the expense of his 
elder brothers. Lewis was compelled to surrender himself 
a prisoner to his rebellious children. They confined him 
for a year to a monastery ; till, on a new quarrel between 
Lewis the younger and Pepin, Lotharius once more restored 
his father to the throne : but his spirits were broken, his 
health decayed, and he finished, soon after, an inglorious and 
turbulent reign, A. D. 840. 

2. The dissensions of the brothers still continued. Lotha* 
ritts, now Emperor, and Pepin, his brother's son, having tak- 
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en up arms against the two other sods of Lewis k Dfam- 
naire, Lewis of Bavaria, and Charles the Bald, weae defeated 
by them k» the battle of Fontenai, where 1 ,OQQ*QOO are said 
to have fallen in the field. The church, in those times, was 
a prime organ of civil policy. A council of bishops imme- 
diately assembled, and solemnly deposed Lotharius ; assum- 
ing, at the same time, an equal authority overhis conquerors, 
whom they permitted to reign, on the express condition of 
submissire obedience to the supreme spiritual authority. Yet 
Lotharius, excommunicated and deposed, found means so 
to accommodate matters with his brothers, that they agreed 
to a new partition of the empire. By the treaty of Verdun, 
A. D. 843, the western part of France, termed Neustria and 
Aquitaine, was assigned to Charles the Bald ; Lotharius, with 
the title of Emperor, had the nominal sovereignty of Italy, 
and the real territory of Lorraine, Franche Compt£, Prov- 
ence, and the Lyonnois ; the share of Lewis was the king- 
dom of Germany. 

3. Thus was Germany finally separated from the empire 
of the Franks. On the death of Lotharius, Charles the 
Bald assumed the empire, or, as is said, purchased it from 
Pope John VIII. on the condition of holding it as vassal to 
the Holy See. This prince, after a weak and inglorious 
reign, died by poison, A. D. 877. He was the first of the 
French monarcbs who made dignities- and titles hereditary. 
Under Che distracted reigns of the Carlovingian Kings, the 
nobles attained great power, and commanded a formidable 
vassalage. They strengthened themselves in their castles 
and fortresses, and bid defiance to the arm of government, 
while the country was ravaged and desolated by their feuds. 

4. In the reign of Charles the Bald, France was plundered 
by the Normans, anew race of Goths from Scandinavia, who 
had begun their depredations even in the time of Charle- 
magne,, checked only in their progress by the terror, of his 
arms. In A. D. 843, they sailed up the Seine, and plunder- 
ed Rouen ; while another fleet entered the Loire, and hud 
waste the country in its vicinity, carrying, together with its 
spoils, men, women, and children, into captivity. In the fol- 
lowing year they attaoked the coasts of England, France, 
and Spain, but were repelled from the last by the good con- 
duct and courage of its Mahometan rulers. In 845, they 
entered the Elbe, plundered Hamburgh, and penetrated far 
Into Germany. Eric, King of Denmark, who commanded 
these Normans, sent once more a fleet into the Seine, which 
advanced to Paris. Its inhabitants fled, and the city was 
burnt. Another fleet, with little resistance, pillaged Bor- 
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dean*. To avert the arms of these ravagers, Charles the 
Bald bribed them with money ; and his successor, Charles 
the Gross, yielded them a part of his Flemish dominions. 
These Were only incentives to fresh depredations. Paris 
was attacked a second time, but gallantly defended by Count 
Odo or Eudes, and the venerable Bishop Goslin. A truce 
was a second time concluded, and the barbarians only chang- 
ed the scene of their attack. They besieged Sens, and 
plundered Burgundy, while an assembly of the States held 
at Mentz deposed the unworthy Charles, and conferred the 
Crown on the more deserving Eudes ; who, during a reign 
of ten years, manfully withstood the Normans. A great 
part of the states of France, however, refused his title to 
the Crown, and gave their allegiance to Charles sirnamed 
the Simple. 

Roilo, the Norman, in 912, compelled the King of France 
to yield htm a large portion of the territory of Neustria, and 
to give him his daughter in marriage. The new kingdom 
was now called Normandy, of which Rouen was the capital. 
It is the race of those warriors whom we shall see presently 
the conquerors of- England. 



Vtll, 



EMPIRE Of THE EAST. DURING THE EteHT'H AND NINTJ& 

CENTURIES. 

1. While the new empire of the west was thus rapidly 
tending to dissolution, the empire of Constantinople retained 
yet a vestige of its ancient grandeur. It had lost its African 
and Syrian dependencies, and was plundered by the Sara- 
cens on the eastern frontier, and ravaged on the north and 
west by the Abari and ' Bulgarians. * The capital, though 
spflendid and refined, was a constant scene of rebellions and 
conspiracies ; and the Imperial family itself, exhibited a se- 
ries of the most horrid crim'es and atrocities : one Emperor 
put to death in revenge of murder and incest ; another poi- 
soned by bis Queen ; a third assassinated in the bath by his 
own domestic3 ; a fourth tearing out the eyes of his brothers; 
the Empress Irene, respectable for her talents, but infamous 
for the murder of her only son. Of such complexion- was 
that series of princes who swayed the sceptre of the East 
for near 200 years. 

2. In the latter part of this period, a most violent cestre* 

15* 
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versy was maintained respecting the worship of images, and 
they were alternately destroyed and replaced according to 
the humour of the sovereign. Tbe female sex were their 
most zealous supporters. This was not the only subject of 
division in the Christian church : the doctrines of the Mani- 
chees were then extremely prevalent, and the sword was 
frequently employed to support and propagate their tenets. 
3. The misfortunes of the empire were increased by an 
invasion of the Russians from the Palus Moeotis and Euxine. 
In the reign of Leo, named the philosopher, the Turks, a 
new race of barbarians, of Scythian or Tartarian breed, be- 
gan to make effectual inroads on its territories ; and much 
about the same time its domestic calamities were aggravated 
by the separation of the Greek from the Latin church, of 
which we shall treat under the following section. 



IX. 

STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THE EIGHTH XBD JU1ITH .CRtfTU- 

RIES. 

1. The Popes had begun to acquire a temporal authority 
under Pepin It BrefanA Charlemagne, from the donations of 
territory made by those princes, and they were now gradu- 
ally extending a spiritual jurisdiction over all the Christian 
kingdoms. Nicholas I. proclaimed to the whole world his 
paramount judgment in appeal from tbe sentences of all 
spiritual judicatories ; his power of assembling councils of 
the church, and of regulating it by the canons m those coun- 
cils ; the right of exercising his authority by legates in all the 
kingdoms of Europe, and the control of the Pope over all 
princes and governors. Literary imposture £ave its supr 
port to th§se pretences : the forgery of the qpistles of Isido- 
rus was not completely exposed till the sixteenth century. 
Among the prerogatives of the Popes was the regulation of 
the marriages of all crowned heads by the extreme ex- 
tension of the prohibitions of the canon law, with which 
they alone had the power of dispensing. 

2. One extraordinary event (if true) afforded, in tbe ninth 
century, a ludicrous interruption to the boasted succession 
of regular bishops from the days of St.. Peter, the election of 
a female Pope, who is said to have ably governed the church 
for three years, till detected by the birth of a child. Till 
the. reformation by Luther, this event was neither regarded 
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by the Catholic* as incredible, nor disgraceful to the church : 
since that time its truth or falsehood has been the subject of 
keen controversy between the Protestants and Catholics ; 
and the evidence for the latter seems to preponderate. 

3. While the church was thus gradually extending its influ- 
ence, and its head arrogating the control over Sovereign 
princes, these by a singular interchange of character, seem, 
in those ages, to have fixed their chief attention on spiritual 
concerns. Kings, Dukes, and Counts, neglecting their tem- 
poral duties, shut themselves up in cloisters, and spent their 
liVes in prayers and penances. Ecclesiastics were employ- 
ed in all the departments of secular government ; and these 
alone conducted all public measures and state negotiations, 
which of course they directed to the great objects of advan- 
cing the interests of the church, and establishing the para- 
mount authority of the Holy See. 

4* At this period, however, when the Popedom seemed to 
have attained its highest ascendency, it suffered a severe 
wound in that remarkable schism which separated the patri- 
archates of Rome and Constantinople, or the Greek and Lat- 
in churches* The Roman Pontiff had hitherto /claimed the 
right of nominating the patriarch of Constantinople.* The 
Emperor Michael III. denied this right ; and deposing the 
Pope's patriarch, Ignatius, appointed the celebrated Photfus 
in his stead. Pope Nicholas I. resented this affropt with a 
high spirit, and deposed and exconwnunicated Photfus, A, J), 
8$3, who, in his turn, pronounced a similar seaten.ee against 
the Pope. The church was divided, each patriarch being 
supported by many bishops and their dependent clergy — 
The Greek and Latin bishops had long differed in many 
points of practice and discipline, as the celibacy q{ the cler- 
gy > the shaving their beards, &c. ; but in reaUty the prime 
source of division was the ambition of the rival Pontiffs, and 
the jealousy of the <Jreek Emperors, unwilling to admit the 
control of Rome, and obstinately asserting every preroga- 
tive which they conceived to be annexed to the capital of 
the Roman empire. As neither party would yield its pre- 
tensions, the division of the Greek and l^atin churches be- x 
came from this time permanent. 

5. Amid those ambitious contests for ecclesiastical power 
and pre-eminence, the Christian religion itself was disgraced, 
both by the practice and by the ^principles of its teaqhers. 
Worldly Ambition, gross voluptuousness, and grosser igno- 
rance, characterised all ranks of the clergy ; and the open 
sale of benefices placed them often in the hands of the bas- 
est and most profligate of men. Yet the character of Pho- 
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this forms an illustrious exception. Though bred a states- 
man and a soldier, and in both these respects of great repu- 
tation, he attained, by his singular abilities, learning, and 
worth, the highest dignity of the church. His Bibliotheca 
is a monument of the most various knowledge, erudition, 
and critical judgment 



X. 



OF THE SARACENS IN THE EIGHTH AND NINTH CENTURIES. 

1 . In the beginning of the eighth century ,the Saracens sub- 
verted the monarchy of the Visigoths in Spain, and easily 
over-ran the country. They had lately founded in Africa 
the empire of Morocco, which was governed by Muza, vice- 
roy of the Caliph Valid Almanzor, Muza sent his general 
Tariff into Spain, who, in one memorable engagement, 
fought A. D. 713, stripped the Gothic King Rodrigo of his 
crown and life. The conquerors, satisfied with the sove- 
reignty of the country, left the vanquished Goths in posses- 
sion of their property, their laws, and their religion. Abdal- 
lah the Moor married the widow of Rodrigo, and the two na- 
tions formed a perfect union. One small part of the rocky 
country of Asturia alone adhered to its Christian Prince, Pe- 
lagius, who maintained his little sovereignty, and transmitted 
it inviolate to His successors. 

2. The Moors pushed their conquests beyond the Pyren- 
ees ; but division arising among their Emirs, and civil wars 
ensuing, Lewis le Dibonnaire took advantage of the turbu- 
lent state- of the country, and invaded and seized Barcelona. 
The Moorish sovereignty in the north of Spain was weaken- 
ed by throwing off its dependence on the Caliphs ; and at 
this juncture the Christian sovereignty of the Asturias, under 
Alphonzo the Chaste, began to make vigorous encroach- 
ments on the territory of the Moors. Navarre and Arragon, 
roused by this example, chose each a Christian King, and 
boldly asserted their liberty and independence. 

3. While the Moors of Spain were thus losing ground in 
the north, they were highly flourishing in the southern parts 
of that kingdom. Abdalrahman, the last heir of the family 
•f the Ommiades, (the Abassidae now enjoying the Cali- 
phate,) was recognised as the true representative of the an- 
cient line by the southern Moors. He fixed the seat of his 
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government at Cordova,/ which, from that time, for two 
centuries, was the capital of a splendid monarchy. This pe- 
riod, from the middle of the eighth to the middle of the tenth 
-century, is the most brilliant aera of Arabian magnificence. 
Whilst Haroun Alraschid made Bagdat illustrious by the 
splendour of the arts and sciences, the Moors of Cordova vi- 
ed with their brethren of Asia in the same honourable pur- 
suits, and were undoubtedly, at this period, the most enlight- 
ened of the states in Europe. Under a series of able prin- 
ces, they gained the highest reputation, both in arts and 
arms, of all the nations of the West. 

4. The Saracens were at this time extending their con- 
quests in almost every quarter of the world. The Mahom- 
etan religion was professed over a great part of India, and 
all along the Eastern and Mediterranean coast of Africa.— 
The African Saracens invaded Sicily, and projected the con- 
quest of Italy. They actually laid siege to Rome, which 
was nobly defended by Pope Leo IV. They were repulsed, 
their ships were dispersed by a storm, and their army was 
cut to pieces, A. D. 848. 

5. The Saracens might have raised an immense empire, 
had they acknowledged only one head ; but their states 
were always disunited. Egypt, Morocco, Spain, India, had 
all their separate sovereign?, who, though they continued to 
respect the Caliph of Bagdat as the successor of the Proph- 
et, acknowledged no temporal subjection to his government. 



XL 



EMfflKB OF THE WEST ANn ITALY IN THE TENTH AND ELE- 
VENTH CENTURIES. 

1. The empire founded by Charlemagne now subsisted 
only in name. Arnold, a bastard son of Carloman, possess- 
ed Germany, Italy ws$ divided between Guy Duke of Spo- 
letto and Berengarius Duke of Priuli, who had received these 
dutchies from Charles the Bald. France, though claimed 
by Arnold, was governed by Elides. Thus the empire in 
reality consisted only of a part of Germany, while France, 
Spain, Italy, Burgundy, aud the countries between the Maes 
and Rhine, were all subject to different powers. The Em- 
perors: were at this time elected by 'the bishops and gran- 
dees, all of whom claimed a voice. In this manner Lewis, 
the son of Arnold, the last of the blood of Charlemagne, was 
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chosen Emperor after the death of his father. On his de- 
mise, Otho Duke of Saxony, by his credit with his brother 
grandees, conferred the empire on Conrad Duke of Franco- 
nia, at whose death, Henry, sirnamed the Fowler, son of the 
same Duke Otho, was elected Emperor, A. D. 819. 

2. Henry I. (the Fowler,) a prince of great abilities, intro- 
duced order and good government into the empire. - He uni- 
ted the grandees, and curbed their usurpations ; built, embel- 
lished, and fortified the cities ; and enforced with great rig- 
our the execution of the laws in the repression of all enormi- 
ties. He had been consecrated by his own bishops, and 
maintained no corrrespondence with the See of Rome. 

3. His son Otho (the Great,) A. D. 938, again united Ita- 
ly to the empire, and kept the Popedom in complete sub- 
jection. He made Denmark tributary to the Imperial crown, 
annexed the crown of Bohemia to his own dominions, and 
seemed t« aim at a paramount authority over all the sove- 
reigns of Europe. 

.4. Otho owed his ascendency in Italy to the disorders of 
the Papacy. Formosus, twice excommunicated by Pope 
John VIII., had himself arrived at the triple crown. On his 
death, his rival, Pope Stephen VII., caused his body to be 
dug out of the grave, and after trial for his crimes, condem- 
ned it to be flung into the Tiber. The friends of Formosus 
iished up the corpse, and had interest to procure the deposi- 
tion of Stephen, who was strangled in prison. A succeeding 
Pope, Sergius III., again dug up the ill-fated carcase, and 
once more threw it into the river. Two infamous women, 
Marozia and Theodora, managed for many years the Pope- 
dom, and filled the chair of St. Peter with their own gallants, 
or their adultrous offspring. Such was the state of the Ho- 
ly See, when Berengarius Duke of Priuli disputed the sove- 
reignty of Italy with Hugh of Aries. The Italian states and 
Pope John XII., who took part against Berengarius, invited 
Otho to compose the disorders of the country. He entered 
Italy, defeated Berengarius, and was consecrated Emperor, 
by the Pope, with the titles of Caesar and Augustus ; in re- 
turn for which honours he confirmed the* donations made to 
?the Holy See by his predecessors, Pepin, Charlemagnfe, and 
Lewis the Dlbonnaire, A. D, 962. 

5. But John XII. was false to his new ally. He made his 
peace with Berengarius, and both turned their arms against 
the Emperor. Otho flew back to Rome, and revenged him- 
self by the trial and deposition of the Pope ; but be had 
scarcely left the city, when John, by the aid of his party, 
displaced his rival Leo VIII. Otho once more returned, and 
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took exemplary vengeance on his enemies, by hanging one 
half of the senate. Calling together the Lateran Council , he 
created a new Pope, and obtained from the assembled bish- 
ops a solemn acknowledgement of the absolute right of the 
Emperor to elect to the Papacy, to give the investiture of 
the Crown of Italy, and to nominate to all vacant bishoprics ; 
concessions no longer observed than while the Emperor was 
present to enforce them. 

6. Such was the state of Rome and Italy under Otho the 
Great ; and it continued to be much the same under his suc- 
cessors for a century. The Emperors asserted their sove- 
reignty over Italy and the Popedom, though with a constant 
resistance on the part of the Romans, and a general repug- 
nance of the Pope, when once established. In those ages of 
ecclesiastical profligacy, it was not unusual to put up the 
Popedom to sale. Benedict VIII. and John XIX., two 
brothers, publicly bought the chair of St. Peter, one after 
the other ; and to keep it in their family, it was purchased 
afterwards by their friends for Benedict IX., a child of twelve 
years of age. Three Popes, each pretending regular elec- 
tion, and equal right, agreed first to divide the revenues be- 
tween them, and afterwards sold all their shares to a fourth. 
!7. The Emperor Henry III., a prince -of great ability, 
strenously vindicated his right to supply the Pontifical 
Chair, and created three successive Popes without opposi- 
tion. 



XII. 



HISTORY OF BRITAIN FROM ITS EARLIEST .PERIOD DOW* T# 

THE NORMAN CONftVfcST. 

. 1 . The history of Britain has been postponed to this time, 
in order that it may be considered in one connected view 
from its earliest period to the end of the Anglo-Saxon go- 
vernment. * ,. 

We strive not to pierce through that mist of obscurity 
which veils the original population of the British Isles ; re- 
marking only as a matter of high probability, that they de- 
rived their first inhabitants from the Celts of Gaul. Their 
authentic history commences with the first Roman invasion : 
and we learn from Caesar and Tacitus, that the country was 
at that period in a state very remote from barbarism. It 
was divided into a number of small independent sovereign- 
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ties, each Prince baring a regular army and * fixed revenue. 
The manners, language, and religion of the people were the 
same with those of the Gallic Celt®. The last was the Bra- 
idical system, whose influence pervaded every department 
of the government, and by its power over the minds of the 
people, supplied- the imperfection of laws. 

2* Julius C&sar, after the conquest of Gaul, turned his 
eyes towards Britain. He landed on Hie southern coast of 
the island, 55 B. C. ; and meeting with most obstinate re- 
sistance, though on the whole gaining some advantage, he 
found himself obliged, after a short campaign, to withdraw 
for the winter into Gaul. He returned in the following sum- 
mer with a great increase of force, an army of 20,000 foot, 
a competent body of horse, and a fleet of 800 sail. The in* 
dependent chiefs of the Britons united their forces under Cas- 
sibelanus King of the Trinobantes, and, encountering the le- 
gions with great resolution, displayed nil the ability of prac- 
tised warriors. But the contest was vain. Cesar advanced 
into the country, burnt Verulamium, the' camtal of Cassibe- 
lanus, and, after forcing the Britons into articles of submis- 
sion, returned to Gaul. 

3. The domestic disorders of Italy gave tranquility to the 
Britons for near a century ; but, in the reign of Claudius, the 
conquest of the island was determined. The Emperor land* 
ed in Britain, and compelled the submission of the south- 
eastern provinces. Ostorius Scapula defeated Caractaous, 
who was sent prisoner to Rome. Suetonus Paulinos, the 
general of Nero, destroyed Mona, (Anglesey, or, as others 
think, Man,) the centre of the Druidical superstition. The 
Iceni, (inhabitants of Norfolk and Suffolk,) under their Queen 
Boadicea, attacked several of the Roman settlements. Lon- 
don, with its Roman garrison, was btfnit to ashes. But a de- 
cisive battle ensued, in which 80,000 of the Britons fell in 
the field, A. D. 61. The reduction of the island, however, 
was not completed tiH thirty years afterwards, . in the reign 
of Titus, by Julius Agricola ; who, after securing the&o- 
man province againstfavasion from the Caledonians by walk 
and garrisons, reconciled the southern inhabitant*, by the 
introduction of Roman arts and improvements^ to 1 -the go-, 
vernment of their conquerors. Under Severus, the Roman 
province was far -extended into the north of Scotland. 

4. With the decline ct( the Roman power in the west, die 
southern Britons recovered their liberty, but it was only 
to become the object of incessant predatory invasion from 
their brethren of the nov&. ' The Romans, after rebuilding 
the wall of Severus, finally bid adieu to Britain, A. D. 448. 
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The Picts and Caledonians now broke down upon the south, 
ravaging and desolating the country, though without a pur- 
pose of conquest, merely, as it appears, for the supply of 
their temporary wants. After repeated application for aid 
from Rome, without success, the Britons meanly solicited 
the Saxons of Germany. for succour and protection. 

5. The Saxons received the embassy with great satisfac- 
tion. Britain had been long known to them in their piratical 
voyages to its coasts. They landed to the amount of 1600, 
under the command of Hengist and Horsa, A. D. 450, and, 
joining the South Britons, soon compelled the Scots to re- 
tire to their, mountains. They next turned their thoughts to 
the entire reduction of the Britons, and receiving large re- 
inforcements of their countrymen, after an obstinate contest 
of near 150 years, they redhcfed the whole of England under 
the Saxon government. Seven distinct provinces became 
as many independent kingdoms. 

6. The history of the Saxon Heptarchy is uninteresting, 
from its obscurity and confusion. It is sufficient to mark 
the duration of the several kingdoms till their union under 
Egbert. Kent*began in 455, and lasted, under seventeen 
princes, till 827, when it was subdued by the West Saxons. 
Under Ethelbert, one of its Kings, the Saxons were convert- 
ed to Christianity by the Monk Augustine. Northumber- 
land began in 597, and lasted, under twenty-three Kings, till 
792. East Anglia began in 575, and ended in 793. Mer- 
cia subsisted from 582 to 827. Essex had fourteen princes 
from 527 to 747; Sussex only five ; before its reduction 
under the dominion of the West Saxons, about 600. Wes- 
sex, which finally subdued and united the whole of the Hep- 
tarchy, began in 5 ID, and had not subsisted above eighty 
years, when Cadwalla, its King, conquered and annexed 
Sussex to his dominions. As there was no fixed rule of sue- - 
cession, it was the policy of the Saxon princes to put to 
death all the rivals of their intended successor. From this 
cause, and from the passion for celibacy, the royal families 
were nearly extinguished in the kingdoms of the Heptarchy ; 
and Egbert, Princj of the West Saxons, remained the sole 
surviving descendant of the Saxon conquerors of Britain. 
This circumstance, so favourable to his ambition, prompted 
him to attempt the conquest of the Heptarchy. He suc- 
ceeded in that enterprise ; and by his victorious arms and 
judicious policy, the whole of the separate states Were unit- 

* ed into one great kingdom, A. D. 827, near 400 years after 
the first arrival of the Saxons in Britain. 

7. England, thus united, was far from enjoying tranquilli- . 
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ty. The piratical Normans or Danes had for fifty years de- 
solated her coasts, and continued for some centnries after 
this period to be a perpetual scourge to the country. Un- 
der Alfred (the Great), grandson of Egbert, the kingdom 
was from this cause reduced to extreme wretchedness. The 
heroic Alfred, in one year, engaged and defeated the Danes 
in eight battles ; when a new irruption of their countrymen 
forced him to solicit a peace, which these pirates constantly 
interrupted by new hostilities. The monarch himself was 
compelled to seek his safety for many months in an obscure 
quarter of the country, till the disorders of the Danish army 
offered a fair opportunity, which he improved* to the entire 
defeat of his enemies. He might have cut thetn all to pie- 
ces, but he chose rather to Fs-y^e and to incorporate them 
with his English subjects. Tms clemency did not restrain 
them from attempting a new invasion ; but they were again 
defeated with immense Ujgs : and the extreme severity now 
from necessity shown to the vanquished, had the effect of 
suspending, for several' years, the Danish depredations. 

8. Alfred, whether considered in his public or private 
character deserves to be reckoned among the best and great- 
est of princes, tfle united the most enterprising and heroic 
spirit with consummate prudence and . moderation ; the ut- 
most vigour of authority with the most engaging gentleness 
of manner ; the most exemplary justice with the greatest 
lenity ; the' talents of the statesman, and the man of letters, 
with the intrepid resolution and conduct of the general. He 
found the kingdom in the most miserable condition to which 
anarchy, domestic barbarism, and foreign hostility, could re- 
duce it : he brought it to a pitch of eminence surpassing in 
many respects, the situation of its contemporary nations. 

9. Alfred divided England into counties, with their subdi- 
visions of hundreds and tithings. The tithing or decennary 
consisted of ten families, over which presided^ttithing-man, 
or borgholder ; and ten of these composed the hundred. 
Every householder was answerable for bis family, and the 
tithing-man, for all within his tithing. In the decision of dif- 
ferences, the tithing-man had the assistant of the rest of his 
decennary. An appeal lay from the decennary to the court 
of the hundred, .which was, assembled every four weeks ; 
and the cause was tried by a jury of twelve freeholders, 
sworn to do impartial justice. . An annual meeting of the 
hundred was held for the regulation of the police of the dis- 
trict. The county-court, superior to that of the hundred, 
and consisting of all the freeholders, met twice a year, after 
Michaelmas and Easter, to determine appeals from the hun- 
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dreds, and settle disputes between the inhabitants of different 
hundreds. } The ultimate appeal from all these courts lay to 
the King iti council ; and the frequency* of these appeals 
prompted Alfred to the most extreme circumspection in the 
appointment of his judges. He composed, for the regulation 
of these courts, and of his kingdom, a body of laws, the ba- 
sis of the common law of England. 

10. Alfred gave every encouragement to the cultivation 
of letters, as the best means of eradicating barbarism. He 
invited from every quarter of Europe, the learned to reside 
in his dominions, established schools, and is said to have 
founded the University of Oxford. He was himself a most 
accomplished scholar for the age in which he lived, as ap- 
pears from the works he composed ; poetical apologues, the 
translation of the histories of Bede and Orosius, and of Bce- 
thius on the Consolation of Philosophy. In every view of 
his character we must regard Alfred the Great as one of the 
best and wisest men that ever occupied the regal seat. He 
died in the vigour of his age, A. D. 901, after a glorious 
repgn of twenty-nine years and a half. 
. 11. The admirable institutions of Alfred were partially - 
and feebly enforced under his successors ; and England, still 
a prey te the ravages of the Danes and intestine disorder, re- 
lapsed into confusion and barbarism. The reigns of Ed- 
ward the elder, the sob of Alfred, and of his successors, 
Athebtaa, Edmund, amd Edred, were tumultuous and anar- 
chical. The clergy began to extend their authority over the 
throne, and a series of succeeding Princes were the obsequi- 
v ous slaves of their tyranny and ambition. Under Ethelred, 
A. D. 981, the Danes seriously projected the conquest of 
England, and led by Sweyn King of Denmark, and Olau* 
King of Norway, made a formidable descent, won several 
important battles, and were restrained from the destruction* 
of London only by a dastardly submission, and a promise of 
tribute to be paid by the inglorious Ethelred. The English 
nobility were ashamed of their Prince, and seeing no other 
relief to the kingdom, made a tender of the crown to the 
Danish monarch.' On the death, of Sweyn, Ethelred attempt- 
ed to regain his kingdom, but found in Canute the son of 
Sweyn, a PrUnTe determined to support his claims, which, 
on the death of Ethelred, were gallantly but ineffectually re- 
sisted by his son Edmund Ironside. At length a partition of 
the kingdom was made between Canute and Edmund, which, 
after a few months, the Danes annulled by the murder of 
Edmund, thus securing to their monarch Canute the throne 
of al} England, A K D. 1017. Edmund left two chilflrenJSd- 
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gar Atheling, and Margaret, afterwards wife to Malcolm Can- 
more, King of Scotland. ' • % 

12. Canute, the most powerful monarch of his time, Sove- 
reign of Denmark, Norway, and England, swayed for seven- 
teen years the sceptre of England with a firm and vigorous 
hand ; severe in the beginning of his reign, while his govern- 
ment was insecure, but mild and equitable when possessed 
of a settled dominion. He left (A. D. 1036) three sons, 
Sweyn, who was crowned King of Norway, Harold, who 
succeeded to the throne of England, and Hardicanute, Sove- 
reign of Denmark. Harold, a merciless tyrant, died in the* 
fourth year of his reign, and was succeeded by Hardicanute, 
who, after a violent administration of two years, died in a fit 
of debauch. . The English seized this opportunity of shaking 
off the Danish yoke ; and they conferred the crown on, Ed* 
ward, a younger son of Ethelred, rejecting the preferable 
right of Edgar Atheling, the son of Edmund, who, unfortu- 
nately for his pretensions, was, at this time, abroad in Hun- 
gary, Edward, surnamed the Confessor, (A. D. 1041,) 
reigned weakly and ingloriously for twenty-five years. The 
rebellious attempts of Godwin, Earl of Wessex, aimed at no- 
thing less than an usurpation of the crown ; and, on his death, 
his son Harold, cherishing secretly the same views of ambi- 
tion, had the address to secure to his interest a very formi- 
dable party in the kingdom* Edward, to defeat these views, 
bequeathed the crown to William Duke of Normany, a 
Prince whose great abilities and persona] prowess had ren- 
dered his name illustrious over Europe. 

IS. On the death of Edward the Confessor, 1066', the 
usurper Harold took possession of the throne, which the in- 
trepid Norman determined immediately to reclaim as his in- - 
heritance of right. He made the most formidable prepara- 
tions, aided in this age of romantic enterprise by many of 
the Sovereign Princes, and a vast body of the nobility, from 
the different continental kingdoms. A Norwegian fleet of 
300 sail entered the Humber, and, disembarking their troops, 
were, after one successful engagement, defeated by the En- 
glish army in the interest of Harold: William landed his 
army on the coast of Sussex, to the amount of 60,000 ; and 
the English, under Harold; flushed with their recent success, 
hastily advanced to meet him, imprudently resolving to ven- 
ture all on one decisive battle. The total rout and discom- 
fiture of the English army in the field of Hastings, (14th 
October 1066,) and the death of Harold, after some fruitless 
attempts of further resistance, put William Duke of Norman* 
dy in possession of the throne of England, 
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xin. 

op the government i laws, and &anners ot the anglo- 

sax6n&. 

k TkK government, lawn, and manners 1 of the Angh>-S*x* 
o*» have become the subject of enquiry to modern writer*, 
as being supposed to have had their influence in the fdrma- 
tion of the British constitution, The government of the 
Saxons was the same with that of all the ancient Germanic 
nations, and they naturally retained in their new settlement 
in Britain a policy similar to their accustomed usages. Their 
subordination was chiefly a military one, the King having no 
more authority than what belonged to the general, or military 
leader. There was no strict rote of succession to the throne ; 
for although the King was generally chosen from the family 
of the last Prince, the choice usually fell on the person of 
the best capacity for government. In some instances the 
destination of the last Sovereign regulated the choice. We 
know very little of the nature cf the Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ment, or of the distinct rights of the Sovereign and people. 

2. One institution common to all the kingdoms of the Hep- 
tarchy was the Wittenagemot, or assembly of the wise men, 
whose consent was 5 requisite for enacting laws, and ratifying 
the chief acts of public administration. The bishops and 
abbots formed a part of this assembly, as- did the aldermen, 
or earls and governors of counties. The Wites, or wise 
men, are discriminated from the prelates and nobility, and 
have by some been supposed to have been the representatives 
of the commons. But we hear nothing of election or repre- 
sentation- in those periods, and we must therefore presume 
that they were merely landholders, or men of considerable 
estate, who, from their weight and consequence in the coun- 
try, Were held entitled, without any election, to take a share 
i» the pubHc deliberations*- 

3. The Anglo-Saxon government was extremely aristocra- 
fical ; tbe regul authority being very limited, the rights of 
the people little known or regarded, and the nobility possess- 
ing much uncontrolled andiawtess rule over their depend- 
ents. The offices of government were hereditary in their 
fanatics* and they commanded the Whole military force of 
their respective provinces. So strict Was the clientelu be- 
tween tfiese nobles and their vassal g, that the murder of a 
vassal was compensated by a fine paid to his lord. 

4. There were three ranks ofthe people ,the npbles,ihefree, 
and the slaves. The nobles were either the King's thane*. , 

s 16* 



who held their lands directly from the Sovereign, or lesser 
thanes, who held lands from the former. One law of Athel- 
stan declared, that a merchant who had made three voyages 
on his own account was entitled to the dignity of thane ; 
another decreed the same rank to a ceorle, or husbandman, 
who was able to purchase five hides of land, and had a chap- 
el, a kitchen, a hall, and a hell. The ceorles, or freemen of 
the lower rank* occupied the farms of the thanes, for which 
they paid rent, and they were removable at the pleasure of 
their lord. The slaves or villains were either employed in 
domestic purposes, or in cultivating the lands. A master 
was fined for the murder of his slave $ and, if he mutilated 
him, the slave recovered his freedom. 

5. Under this aristocratical government there were some 
traces of the ancient Germanic democracy. The courts of 
the decennary, the hundred, and the county, were a conside- 
rable restraint on the power of the nobles. In the county- 
courts the freeholders met twice a-year to determine appeals 
by the majority of suffrages. The alderman presided in 
those courts, but had no vote : he received a third of the 
fines, the remaining two-thirds devolving to the King) which 
was a great part of the royal revenue. Pecuniary fines were 
the ordinary atonement for every species of crime, and the 
modes of proof were the ordeal by fire or water, or by com- 
purgators. (See supra, Part II . Sect. V; § 7.) 

6. As to the military force, the expense of defending the 
state lay equally on all the land, every five hides or ploughs 
being taxed to furnish a soldier. There were 243,600 hides 
in England* consequently the ordinary military force consist- 
ed of 48,720 men. 

7. The King's revenue, besides the fines imposed by the 
courts, consisted partly of his demesnes of property-lands, 
which were extensive, and partly in imposts on boroughs and 
sea-ports. The Danegelt was a tax imposed by the states, 
either for payment of tribute exacted by the Danes, or for 
defending the kingdom against th*m. By the custom of ga- 
velkind* the land was divided equally among all the male 
children of the deceased proprietor. Book-land was that 
which was held by charter, and folk-land,, what was held by 
tenants removable at pleasure. 

8. The^Anglo-Saxons were behind the Normans in every 
point of civilization ; and the conquest was therefore to them 
a real advantage, as it led to material improvement in arts,- 
science, government, and laws. 
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XIV. 

STATE OF EUROPE DURING THE TENTH, ELEVENTH, AND 

TWELFTH CENTURIES. 

1. France, from the extent and splendour of its dominion 
under Charlemagne, had dwindled to a shadow under his 
weak posterity. At the end of the Carlovingian period; 
France comprehended neither Normandy, DaupEine, nor 
Provence. On the death of Lewis V. (Faineant,) the crown 
ought to have devolved on his uncle, Charles of Brabant, as 
the last male of the race of Charlemagne ; but Hugh Capet, 
Lord of Picardy and Champagne, the most powerful of the 
French nobles, was elected Sovereign by the voice of his 
brother peers, A. D. 987. The kingdom, torn by parties, 
suffered much domestic misery under the reign of Hugh, 
and that of his successor Robert, who was the victim of Pa- 
pal tyranny, for daring to marry a distant cousin without the 
dispensation of the church. 

2. The prevailing passion of the times was pilgrimage and 
chivalrous enterprise. In this career of adventure the Nor- 
mans most remarkably distinguished themselves. In 983, 
they relieved the prince of Salerno, by expelling the Sara- 
cens from-his territory. They did a similar service to Popo 

-Benedict VIII. and the Duke of Capua ; while another band 
oYtbeis countrymen fought first against the Greeks, and after- 
wards against the Popes, always selling their services to those 
who best rewarded fhem. * William Fierabras, and his broth- 
ers, Humphrey, Robert, and Richard, kept the Pope a prison- 
er for a year at Benevento, and forced the court of Rome to 
yield Capua to Richard, and Apulia and Calabria to Robert, 
with the investiture of Sicily if he should gain the country 
from the Saracens. In 1 101 , Rogero the Norman completed 
the conquest of Sicily, of which the Popes continued to be 
the lords paramount. 

3. The north of Europe was in those periods extremely 
.barbarous. Russia received the Christian religion in the 
eighth century* Sweden, after its conversion in the ninth 
century, relapsed into 'idolatry, as did Hungary and Bohe- 
mia. The Constantinopolitan empire defended its frontiers 
with difficulty against the Bulgarians on the west, and against 
the Turks and Arabians on the east and north. 

4v In Italy, excepting the territory of the Popedom, the 
principalities of the independent nobles,, and the states of 
Venice and Genoa, the greatest part of the country was 
now in the possession of (be Normans. Venice and Genoa 
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were rising gradually to great opulence from commerce. 
Venice was for some ages tributary to the Emperors of Ger- 
many. In- the tenth century its Doge assumed the title of 
Duke of Dalmatia, of which the republic had acquired the 
property by conquest, as well as of 1 stria, Spalatro, Ragusa, • 
and Narenza. 

5. Spain was chiefly possessed by the Moors ; the Chris- 
tians- retaining only about a fourth of the kingdom, namely, 
Asturia, part of Castile and Catalonia, Navarre,^nd Arragoo. 
Portugal was likewise occupied by the Moors. Their capi- 
tal was Cordova, the seat of luxury and magnificence. la 
the tenth century the Moorish dominions were split among 
a number of petty sovereigns, who were constantly at war 
with each other ; but such, unfortunately, was likewise the 
situation of the Christian part of the kingdom ; and it was 
no uncommon policy for the Christian Princes to form alli- 
ances with the Moors against each other. Besides these, the 
country abounded with independent lords, who made war 
their profession, and performed the office of champions in 
deciding the quarrels of princes, or enlisting themselves in 
their service, with all "their vassals and attendants. Of these, 
termed Cavallcros andantes, or knights-errant, the most dis- 
tinguished was Rodrigo the Cid, who undertook for his Sove- 
reign, Alphonso King of Old Castile, to conquer the kingdom 
of New Castile, and achieved it with success, obtaining the 
government of Valencia as the reward of his services. 

6. The contentions between the Imperial and Papal pow- 
ers make a distinguished figure in those ages, Henry III. 
vindicated the Imperial right to fill the chair of St. Peter, 
<ind nominated three successive Popes, without the interven- 
tion of a council of th« church. But in the minority of his 
son Henry IV,, this right was frequently interrupted, and 
Alexander, II. kept his seat, though the Emperor named an- 
other in his- place. It was the lot of this Emperor to expe- 
rience the utmost extent of Papal insolence and tyranny. 
After a spirited contest with Gregory VII., in which the Pope 
was twice his prisoner, and the Emperor as often excommu- 
nicated and deposed, Henry fell at length the victim of ec- 
clesiastical vengeance. Urban. II., a successor of Gregory, 
prompted the two;* sons of, Henry, to. rebel against their fa- 
ther ; and his misfortunes were terminated by imprisonment 
and death in 1 106. The same contest went on under a suc- 
cession of Popes and Emperors, hut ended commonly in 
favour of the former. Frederic I. (Barbarossa), a prince of 
high spirit* after an indignant denial of the supremacy of 
Alexander III*, and a reiusal of the cuMomaxy homage* was- 
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at length compelled to kiss his feet, and appease His Holi- 
ness, by a large cession of territory. Pope Celestinus kick- 
ed off the Imperial crown of Henry VI. while doing homage 
on his knees, bat made amends for this insolence bj the 
gift of Naples and Sicily, from which Henry had expelled 
the Normans. These territories now became an appanage 
of the empire, 1 194. — The succeeding Popes rose on the 
pretensions of their predecessors, till at length Innocent III., 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century established the pow- 
ers of the Popedom on a settled basis, and obtained a positive 
^acknowledgment of the Papal supremacy, or the right princi- 
paliter etjinaUter to confer the Imperial crown. It was the 
same Pope Innocent whom we shall presently see the dispos- 
er of the crown of England in the reign of the tyrant John. 



XV. 

i 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE ELEVENTH, TWELFTH, AND 
FART*>F THE THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 

• 

1. The consequence of the battle of Hastings was the 
submission of all England to William the Conqueror. The 
character of this prince was spirited, haughty, and tyranni- 
cal, yet _not without a portion of the generous affections. 
He disgusted his English subjects by tbe strong partiality he 
~ showed to his Norman followers, preferring them to all offices 
of trust and dignity. A conspiracy arose from these discon- 
tents, which William defeated, and avenged with signal rigour 
and cruelty. He determined henceforward to treat the Eng- 
lish as a conquered people ; a policy which involved his 
reign in perpetual commotions, which, while Jhey robbed 
him of all peace of mind, aggravated the tyranny of his dis- 
position. To his own children he owed the severest of bis. 
troubles. His eldest son Robert rose in rebellion, to wrest 
from him'the sovereignty of Maine ; and his foreign subjects 
took part with the rebel. William led against them an army 
of the English, and was on the point of perishing in fight by 
his son's hand. Philip I. of France had aided this rebellion, 
whjch was avenged by William, who carried havoc and de- 
vastation into the heart of his kingdom, but was killed in the 
enterprise by a fall from his horse, 1087. He bequeathed 
England to William his second son ; to Robert he left Nor- 
mandy ; and to Henry, his youngest son, the property of 
his mother Matilda, 
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2. Wffliam the Geaqueror introduced into England the 
feudal law; dividing the whole kingdom, Except the royal de- 
mesnes, into baronies* and bestowing the most of these, under 
the tenure of military service, on his Norman followers. By 
the forest lairs, he reserved to himself the exclusive privi- 
lege of killing game all oven the kingdom ; a restriction re- 
seated by his subjects- above every other mark of servitude^ 
Preparatory to the introduction of the feudal tenures, he 
planned and accomplished a general survey of all the lands 
in the kingdom, with a distinct specification of their extent, 
nature, value, names t>f their proprietors, and an enumera<r 
tion of every class of inhabitants who lived on them. This 
most valuable record, called Doormday-book^ is preserved in 
the English Exchequer, and is now printed. 

3. William II. (Rufus) inherited the vices with6ut any of 
the virtues of his fathe/*. His reign is distinguished by no 
event of importance ; and, after the defeat of one conspiracy 
in its outset, presents nothing but a dull career of unresisted 
despotism. , After a reign of thirteen years he was killed 
when hunting, by the random shot of an arrow, 1 100. The 
crown of England should have devolved on his elder brother 
Robert ; but his absence on a crusade in Palestine made way 
for the amoppoeed succession of his younger brother Henry, 
who, by his marriage with Matilda, the niece of Edgar Atihe* 
hag, united the last remnant of the Saxon with the Norman 
line. With the most criminal ambition he now invaded his 
brother's dominions of Normandy ; and Robert, on his re- 
turn, was defeated in battle, and detained lor life a prisoner in 
England. The crimes of Henry were expiated by his mis- 
fortunes. His only son was, drowned in his passage from 
Normandy. His daughter Matilda, married first to the Em- 
peror Henry V. and afterwards to Geoffrey Plantagenetof An- 
jou, was destined to be his successor ; but the popularity of 
his nephew Stephen, son of the count of Blots, defeated this 
i ntention . Henry I . died in Normandy, after a reign of thirty - 
ftve years, A. D. 1135; and, in spite of his destination to 
Matilda, Stephen seized the vacant throne. The party of 
Matilda, headed by her natural brother, the Earl of Glouces- 
ter, engaged, defeated, and made Stephen prisoner. Matil- 
da, in her turn, mounted the throne ; but, unpopular from the. 
tyranny of her disposition* she was solemnly deposed by the 
prevailing party of her rival, and Stephen once more restor- 
ed. He found, however, in Henry Plantagenet, the son of 
Matilda, a more formidable competitor. Of a noble and in*, 
trepid spirit, wfoile yet a boy, he resolved to reclaim his he* 
reditary crown ; and, landing in England, won by his prow* 
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ess, and the favour of a just cause, a great part.of the king- 
ly dom to his interest. By treaty with Stephen, who was al- 
ler' lowed to reign for life, he secured the succession- at his death, 
Bvl whrchsoon after ensued, 1154. 
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4, Henry IL, a prince in every sense deserving of the 
re! throne,- began his reign with the reformation of aft the abus- 
es of the government of his predecessors ; revoking alt im- 
politic grants, abolishing partial immunities, regulating the 
4 administration of justice, and establishing the freedom of the 
towns by charters, which are at this day the basis of the na- 
tional liberty. Happy in the affections of his people, and 
powerful in the vast extent of additional territory he enjoy - 
J ed on the continent in right of his father and of his wife, the 
1 heiress of a great portion of France, his reign had every 
i promise of prosperity and "happiness ; but, from one fatal 
ng soured these pleasing prospects were all destroyed. Thom- 
ac if as Becket was raised by Henry from obscurity to the office 
of chancellor of England. On the vacancy of the see of 
Canterbury, the King, desirous of his aid inr the correction of 
ecclesiastical abuses, conferred the primacy on his favourite ; 
and the arrogant J^ecket availed himself of that authority to 
abase the prerogative of his sovereign, and exalt the spiritu- 
al power abovethe crown. It was disputed whether a priest 
could be tried for a murder, arid punished by the civil court. 
It was determined in the affirmative by the council, of Clar- 
endon, against the opinion of tfecket. Pope Alexander III. 
annulled the decree of the council ; and Becket, who took 
part with the Ptfpe, was deprived by Henry of all his digni- 
jjH ties and estates. He avenged himself by the excommunica- 
(4 tion of the King's ministers ; and Henry, in return, prohibit- 
ed all mtereourse wrth^he See of Rome. At length both 
^J parties found it therr interest to* come to a good understand- 
ing. Becket was restored to favour, and reinstated in his 
primacy,, when the increasing insolence of his demeanour 
drew from the King some hasty expressions of indignation, 
which his servants interpreted into a sentence of proscrip- 
tion, and, trusting that the deed would be gratefdl to their 
master, murdered the prelate while in the act of celebra- 
ting vespers at the altar. For this shocking action Henry 
expressed the regret which he sincerely felt, and the Pope 
indulge;) tly granted his pardon, oh the assurance of his duti- 
ful obedience to the Holy Church. 

5. The most important event of the reign of Henry H. 
was the conquest of Ireland. The Irish, an early civilized 
people, and among the first of the nations of the West who 
embraced the Christian religion, were, by frequent invasion* 
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of the Danes, and their own domestic commotions, replung- 
ed into barbarism for many ages. In the twelfth century 
the kingdom consisted of five separate sovereignties, Ulster, 
Leinster, Munster, Meath, and Connaught ; but these were 
subdivided among an infinite number of petty chiefs, owning 
a very weak allegiance to their respective sovereigns. Der- 
mot Macmorrogh, expelled' from his kingdom of Leinster 
for a rape on the daughter of the King of Meath, sought pro- 
tection from Henry, and engaged to become his feudatory, 
if he should recover his kingdom by the aid of the English. 
Henry empowered his subjects to invade Ireland : and, 
while Strongbow Earl of Pembroke and his followers were 
laying waste the country, landed in the island himself in 1 172, 
and received the submission of a great number of the inde- 
pendent chiefs. Roderick O'Connor, Prince of Connaught, 
whom the Irish elected nominal Sovereign of all the provin- 
ces, resisted for three years the arms of Henry, but finally > 
acknowledged his dominion by a solemn embassy to the 
King at Windsor. T he terms of the submission were, an an- 
nual tribute of every tenth hide of land, to be applied for the 
support of government, and an obligation of allegiance to the 
crown of England ; on which conditions the Irish should re- 
tain - their possessions, and Roderick his kingdom ; except 
the territory of the Pale, or that part which the English bar- 
ons had subdued before the arrival of Henry. 

6. He*nry divided Ireland into counties, appointed sheriffs 
in each, and introduced the laws of England into the terri- 
tory of the Pale ; the rest of the kingdom being regulated by 
their ancient laws, till the reign of Edward I., when at the 
request of the nation, the English laws were extended to the 
whole kingdom ; and in the first Irish Parliament, which was 
held in the same reign, Sir John Wogan presided as deputy 
of the Sovereign. From that time, for some centuries, there 
was little intercourse between the kingdoms ; nor was the 
island considered as fully subdued till the reign of Elizabeth 
and of her successor James I. 

7. The latter part of the reign of Henry II. was clouded 
by domestic misfortune. His children, Henry, Richard, 
Geoffrey, and John, instigated by their unnaturai mother, 
rose in rebellion, and- with the aid of Lewis VII. King of 
France, prepared to dethrone their father. While opposing 
them with spirit on the continent, his kingdom was inyaded 
by the Scots under William (the Lyon). He hastened back 
to England, defeated the Scots, and made their King his 
prisoner. Two of his sons, Henry and Geoffrey, expiated 
t their offences by an early death ; but Richard, oace reconci* 
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led, was again seduced from his allegiance, and, in league 
with the King of France, plundered his father's continental 
dominions. The spirit of Henry was unequal to his domes- 
tic misfortunes, and he died of a broken heart in the 58th 
year of his age, 1 189, an ornament to the English throne, 
and a prince surpassing all his contemporaries in the valua- 
ble qualities of a sovereign. To him England owed her 
first permanent improvements in arts, in laws, in govern- 
ment, and' in civil liberty. 

8. Richard I. (Coeur de Lion,) immediately on his acces- 
sion, embarked for the Holy Land, on a crusade against the 
Infidels, after plundering his subjects of an immense sum of 
money to defray the charges of the enterprise. Forming a 
league with Philip Augustus of France, die two monarchs 
joined their forces, and, acting for some time in concert, 
were successful in the taking of Acra or Ptolemais ; but 
Philip, jealous of his rival's glory, soon returned to France, 
while Richard had the honour of defeating the heroic Sala- 
din in the battle of Ascalon, with prodigious slaughter of his 
enemies. He prepared now for the siege of Jerusalem ; but, 
finding his army wasted with famine and" fatigue, he Was 
compelled to end the war by a truce with Saladin, in which 
he obtained a free passage to the Holy Land for every Chris- 
tian pilgrim. Wrecked in his voyage homeward, and trav- 
elling in disguise through Germany, Richard was seized, and 
detained in prison, by command of the Emperor Henry VI. 
The King of France ungenerously opposed his release, as 
did his unnatural brother John, from selfish ambition ; but 
he was at length ransomed by his subjects for the sum of 
150,000 merks, and after an absence of nine years, returned 
to his dominions. His traitorous brother was pardoned al- 
ter some submission ; and Richard employed the short resi- 
due of his reign in a spirited revenge against his rival, Philip. 
A truce, however, was concluded, by the mediation of 
Rome ; and Richard was soon after killed, while storming the 
castle of one of his rebellious vassals in the Limosin. He 
died in the tenth year of his reign, and forty-second of his 
age, 1199. 

9. John (Lackland) succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his brother, but found a competitor in his nepherir Arthur, 
the son of Geoffrey, supported by Philip of France. War 
was, of course, renewed with that country ; but Arthur, with 
fatal confidence, throwing himself into the hands of his uncle, 
Was removed by poison or the sword ; a deed which, joined 
to the known tyranny of his character, rendered John the de- 
testation of his subjects. He was stripped by Philip of his 

17 
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conlinental dominions^ and he made the Pope his enemy by 
an avaricious attack on the treasures of the church. After 
an ineffectual menace of vengeance, Innocent HI. pronounc- 
ed a sentence of interdict against the kingdom, which put a 
stop to all the ordinances of religion, to baptism, and the bu- 
rial of the dead. He next excommunicated John, and ab- 
solved his subjects from their allegiance ; and he finally -de- 
posed him, and made a gift of the kingdom to Philip. John, 
intimidated into submission, declared himself the Pope's vas- 
sal, swore allegiance on his knees to the Papal legate, and 
agreed to hold his kingdom tributary to the Holy See. On 
these conditions, which insured the universal hatred and con- 
tempt of bis. people, he made his peace with the church. It 
was natural that his subjects, thus trampled upon and sold, 
should vindicate their rights. The barons of the kingdom 
assembled, and binding themselves by oath to an union of 
measures, they resolutely demanded from the King a ratifi- 
cation of a charter of privileges granted by Henry I. John 
appealed to the Pope, who, in support of his vassal, prohib- 
ited the confederacy of the barons as rebellious. These 
were only the more resolute in their purpose, and the sword 
was their last resource. At length John was compelled to 
yield to their demands, and signed, at Runymede, 19th June, 
1215, that solemn charter, which is the foundation and 
bulwark of English liberty, Magna Ckarta. 

10. By this great charter, 1 . The freedom of election to 
benefices was secured to the clergy ; 2. The fines to the 
overlord on the succession of vassals were regulated ; 3. No 
aids or subsidies were allowed to be levied from the subjects, 
unless in a few special cases, without the consent of the 
great council ; 4. The Crown shall not seize the lands of 
a baron for a debt, while he has personal property sufficient 
to discharge it ; 5. All the privileges granted by the King to 
his vassals shall be communicated by them to their inferior 
vassals ; 6. One weight and one measure shall be used 
throughout the kingdom ; 7. All men shall pass from and 
return to the realm at jtheir pleasure ; 8. All cities and bor- 
oughs shall preserve their ancient liberties ; 9. The estate of 
every freeman shall be regulated by his will, and, if he die 
intestate, by the law ; 10. The King's court shall be station- 
ary and open to all ; 11. Every freeman shall be fined only 
in proportion to his offence, and no fine shall be imposed to 
his utter ruin ; 12. No peasant shall, by a fine, be deprived 
of his instruments of husbandry ; 13 No person shall be tri- 
ed on suspicion alone, but on the evidence of lawful witness- 
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es ; 14. No person shall b€ tried or punished but by the^ 
judgment of his peers and the law of the land. 

1 1. John granted at the same time the Charta de Foresta, 
which abolished the royal privilege of killing game over all 
the kingdom, and restored to their lawful proprietors their 
woods and forests, which they were now allowed to enclose 
and use at their pleasure. As compulsion alone had produ- 
ced these concessions, John was determined to disregard 
them, and a foreign force was brought into the kingdom to 
reduce the barons into submission, These applied for aid 
to France, and Philip sent his son Lewis to England with an 
army ; and such was the people's hatred of their sovereign, 
that they swore allegiance to this foreigner. At this critical 
period John died at Newark, 1216, and an instant change en- 
sued. His son Henry III., a boy of nine years of age, was 
crowned at Bristol, and his uncle the Earl of Pembroke ap- 
pointed protector of the realm ; the disaffected barons re* 
turned to their allegiance, the people hailed their Sovereign, 
and Lewis with his army, after an ineffectual struggle, made 
peace with the protector, and evacuated the kingdom. 



XVI. 



STATE OF GERMANY AND ITALY IN THE THIRTEENTH CBN- 

TtTRY. 

1. Frederick II., son of Henry VI., was elected Empe- 
ror on the resignation of Otho IV. ,1212. At this period Na- 
ples, Sicily, and Lombardy, were all appendages of the em- 
pire ; and the contentions between the Imperial and Papal 
powers divided the states of Italy into factions, known by the 
name of Guelphs and Ghibellines ; the former maintaining 
the supremacy of the Pope, the latter that of the Emperor. 
The opposition of' Frederick to four successive Popes was 
avenged by excommunication and deposition ; yet he kept 
possession of his throne, and vindicated his authority with 
great spirit. Frequent attempts were made against his life, 
by assassination and poison, which he openly attributed to 
Papal resentment. On his death, 1250, the splendour of the 
empire was for many years obscured. It was a prey to in- 
cessant factions and civil war, the fruit of contested claims of 
sovereignty ; yet the Popes gained nothing by its disorders ; 
for the troubles of Italy were equally hostile to their ambition. 
We have seen th$ turbulent state of England : France' was 
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equally weak and anarchical ; Spain ravaged by the contests 
of the Moors and Christians. Yet, distracted as appears 
the situation of Europe, one great projectgave a species of 
union to this discordant mass, of which we now proceed to 
give account.' 



XVII. , 

T&E CRUSAJPES, OB HOLY WARS. 

1. The Turks or Turcomans, a race of Tartars from the 
regions of Mount Taurus and Imaus, invaded the dominions 
of Moscovy in the eleventh century, and came down upon 
the banks of the Caspian. The Caliphs employed Turkish 
mercenaries ; and they acquired the reputation of able sol- 
diers in the wars that took place on occasion of the contested 
Caliphate. The Caliphs of Bagdat, the Ahasside, were de- 
prived, by their rival Caliphs of the race of Omar, of Syria, 
Egypt, and Africa ; and the Turks stripped of their domin- 
ions both the Abassidae and Ommiades. Bagdat was taken 
by the Turks, and the empire of the Caliphs overthrown, in 
1055 ; and these princes, from temporal monarchs, became 
now the supreme Pontiffs of the Mahometan faith, .as the 
Popes of the Christian. At the time of the first crusade, in 
the end of the eleventh century, Arabia was governed by a 
Turkish Sultan, as were Persia and the greater portion of 
Lesser Asia. The eastern empire was thus abridged of its 
Asiatic territory, and had lost a great part of its dominions 
in Europe. It retained, however, Greece, Macedonia, 
Thrace, and Ulyria ; and Constantinople itself was populous, 
opulent, and luxurious. Palestine was in the possession of 
the Turks ; and its capital, Jerusalem, fallen from its ancient 
consequence and splendour, was yet held in respect by its 
conquerors as a holy city, and constantly jrt^acted the resort 
of Mahometans to the" mosque of Omar, a? of Christian pil- 
grims to the sepulchre of our Saviour. 

2. Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens, on his return 
from this pilgrimage, complained in loud terms of the griev- 
ances which the Christians suffered from the Turks ; and 
Urban II. pitched on this enthusiast as a fit person to com* 
mence the execution of a grand design which the Popes had 
long entertained, of arming all Christendom, and extermina- 
ting the infidels from the Holy Land. The project was 
opened in two general councils Jwld at Placentia and Cler- 
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moat. The French possessed more ardour than the Ital- 
ians ; ' and an immense multitude of ambitious and disorder- 
ly nobles, with all their dependents, eager for enterprise and 
plunder, and assured of eternal salvation, immediately took 
the cross. Peter the Hermit led 80,000 under his banners, 
and they began their march towards the East in 1 095. Their 
progress was marked by rapine and hostility in every Chris- 
tian country through which they passed ; and the army of 
the Hermit, on its arrival at Constantinople was wasted 
down to 20,000. The Emperor Alexius Comnenus, to 
whom the crusaders behaved with the most provoking inso- 
lence and folly, conducted himself with admirable modera- 
tion and good sense. He hastened to get rid of this disorderly 
multitude, by furnishing them with every aid which they re- 
quired, and cheerfully lent his ships to transport them across 
the Bosphorus. The Sultan Solyman met them on the plain 
of Nicea, and cut to pieces the army of the Hermit. A new 
host, in the mean time, arrived at Constantinople, led by 
more illustrious commanders ; by Godfrey of Bouillon Duke 
of Brabant, Raymond Count of Thoulouse, Robert of Nor- 
mandy, son of William King of England, Bohemond, son of 
Robert Guiscard, the conqueror of Sicily, and other princes 
of high reputation. To these, who amounted to some hun- 
dred thousands, Alexius manifested the same prudent con- 
duct to accelerate their departure. The Turks, overpow- 
ered by numbers, were twice defeated, and the crusaders, 
pursuing their successes, penetrated at length to Jerusalem, 
which, after a siege of six weeks, they took by storm, and 
with savage fury massacred the whole of its Mahometan and 
Jewish inhabitants, A. D. 1099. Godfrey was hailed King of 
Jerusalem, but was obliged soon after to cede his kingdom 
to the Pope's legate. The crusaders divided Syria and Pa- 
lestine, and formed four separate states, which weakened 
their power. The Turks began to recover strength ; and. 
the Christian states of. Asia soon found it necesary to solicit 
aid from Europe^prv 

3. The seconP«rusade set out from the West in 1 146, to 
.the amount of 200,000, French, Germans, and Italians, led by 
Hugh, brother to Philip I. of France. These met with the 
same fate which attended the army of Peter the Hermit. 
The garrison of Jerusalem was at this time so weak, that it 
became necessary to embody and arm the monks for its de- 
fence, and hence arose the military orders of the Knights 
Templars and Hospitallers, and soon after the Teutonic, from 
the German pilgrims. Meantime Pope Eugenius III. employ- 
ed St. Bernard to preach up.a new crusade in France, which 

17* 
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was headed by its sovereign Louis VII. (t&e Young,) who, m 
conjunction with Conrad III. Emperor of Geiwany, master- 
ed jointly 300,000 men. The Germans were cut to pieces 
by the Sultan of Iconium ; the French were totally defeated 
near Laodicea ; and the two monarchs, after much disaster, 
returned with shame to their dominions. 

4. The illustrious Saladin, nephew of the Sultan of Egypt, 
formed the design of recovering Palestine from the Chris- 
tians ; and besieging Jerusalem, he took the city, and made 
prisoner its sovereign Guy of Lustgnan. Pope Clement III. 
alarmed at the successes of the Infidels, began to stir up a 
new crusade from France, England, and Germany ; and tile 
armies of each country were beaded by their respective sove- 
reigns, Philip Augustus, Richard I. and Frederick Barbaros- 
sa. In this third crusade, the emperor Frederick died in 
Asia, and his army, by repeated defeats, mouldered to no- 
thing. The English and French were more successful ; they 
besieged and took Ptolemais ; but Richard and Philip quar- 
relled from jealousy of each other's glory, and the French- 
monarch returned in disgust to his country-. Richard nobly* 
sustained the contest with Saladin, whom he defeated near 
Ascalon ; but his army was reduced by famine and fatigue ; 
and concluding a treaty, at least not dishonourable, with his 
enemy, he was forced at length to escape from Palestine with? 
a single ship. (See-Jtepra, Sect. XV. § 8.) Sala&n, revered 
even by the Christians,, died 1 195. 

5. A fourth crusade was fitted out in> 1202, under Baldwin 
Count of Flanders, of which the object was not the extirpa- 
tion of the infidels, but the destruction of the empire of the 
East. Constantinople, embroiled by civil war and revolu- 
tion, from disputed claims to the sovereignty, was besieged 
and taken by the crusaders ; and Baldwin, their chief, Was 
elected Emperor to be within a few months dethroned and 
murdered. The Imperial dominions were shared among the 
principal leaders ; and the Venetians, who bad lent their 
ships for the expedition, got the isle of fikndia. (anciently 
Crete) for their reward. Alexius, of the- Jmperial family of 
the Commeni, founded a new sovereignty in Asia, which he 
termed the empire of Trebizond. The object of a fifth cru- 
■sade was to lay waste Egypt, in revenge for an attack on 
Palestine by its Sultan Saphadin. Partial success and ulti- 
mate ruin, was the issue of this expedition, as of all the pre- 
ceding. 

5.- At this period, 1227, a great resolution took place in 
Asia. Gengiskan with his Tartars broke down from the 
Nbrthrupoiir Persia and Syria, and massacred indiscriminate- 
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ly Turks* Jews* and Christians, who oppose©! them. The 
Christian Knight* T emptors, Hospitallers, and teutonic , 
made a desperate but ineffectual resistance ; and Palestine 
must hare been abandoned to these invaders, had not its iate 
been for a while retarded by the last crusade under Lewis 
IX* of France. This prince, summoned, as he believed, bj 
Heaven, after four years' preparation, set out for the Hoiy 
Land, with his Queen, his three brothers, and all the Knights . 
of France. His army began their enterprise by an attack on 
Egypt, where, after some considerable successes, they were 
at length utterly defeated, and the French monarch, with two 
of his brothers, fell into the hands of the enemy. He pur- 
chased his liberty at an immense ransom, and returning to 
France, reigned prosperously and wisely for thirteen years. 
But the same phreozy again assailing him, he embarked on 
a crusade against the Moors in Africa, where his army 
was destneyed by w pestilence, and he himself became its 
victim, 1270. It is computed that, in the whole of the cru- 
sades to Palestine, two millions of Europeans were buried in 
the East 

7. Eff*€teof tht Cru$ade9. — One consequence of the holy 
warais supposed to have been the improvement of European 
manners ; bat the times immediately succeeding the crusades % 
exhibit no such actual improvement. Two centuries of bar- 
batdsm and darkness elapsed between the termination of 
those enterprises and the fall of the Greek empire in 1459, 
the aara of the revival of letters, and the commencement of 
civilization. A certain consequence of the crusades was the 
change of territorial property in all the feudal kingdoms, the 
sale of the estates of the nobles, and their- division among 
a number of smaller proprietors. Hence the feudal aristo-/ 
cracy was weakened, and the lower classes began to ac- 
quire weight, and a spirit of independence . The towns, hith*- 
erto bound by a sort of vassalage to the nobles, began to pur- 
chase their immunity, acquired the right of electing their 
own magistrates, and were governed by their own municipal 
laws. — The church in some respects gained, and .in others 
lost, by those enterprises* The Popes gained a more ex- 
tended jurisdiction ; but the fatal issue of those expeditions 
opened the eyes of the world to the selfish and interested 
motives which had prompted them, and weakened the sway 
of superstition. Many of the religious- orders acquired an 
increase of wealth ; but this was balanced by the taxes im- 
posed on the clerg^. The coin was altered and debased 
in most of the kingdoms of Europe, from the scarcity of 
specie. The Jews were supposed to have hoarded and 
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concealed it, and they became hence the victims of gene- 
ral persecution. The most substantial gainers by the cru- 
sades were the Italian states of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice* 
from the increased trade to the Levant for the supply of those 
immense armies. Venice, as we have seen, took an active 
concern, and obtained her share of the conquered territory. 
The age of the crusades brought chivalry to its perfection, 
and gave rise to romantic fiction. 



XVIII. 

OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. 

1. Chivalry arose naturally from the condition of society 
in those ages in which it prevailed* Among the Germanic 
nations, the profession of arms was esteemed the sole em- 
ployment that deserved the name of manly or honourable. 
The initiation of the youth to this profession was attended 
with peculiar solemnity, and appropriate ceremonies. The 
chief of the tribe bestowed the sword and armour on his 
vassal, as a symbol of their being devoted to his service. 
In the progress of the feudal system, these vassals, in imi- 
tation of their chief, assumed the power of conferring arms 
on their sub- vassals; with a similar form of mysterious and 
pompous ceremonial. The candidate for knighthood under- 
went his preparatory fasts and vigils, and received on his 
knees the accollade and benediction of his chief. Armed 
and caparisoned, he sallied forth in quest of adventure, which, 
whether just or not in its purpose, was ever esteemed hon- 
ourable in proportion as it was perilous. 

2 The high esteem of the female sex is characteristic of 
the Gothic manners. In those ages of barbarism, the castles 
of the greater barons were in miniature the courts of Sove- 
reigns. The society of the ladies, who found only in. such 
fortresses a security from outrage, polished the manners; and 
to protect the chastity and honour of the fair, was the best 
employ and highest merit of an accomplished knight. Re- 
in antic exploit had, therefore, always a tincture of gallantry < 

It hath been through all ages ever seen, 

That with the praise of arms and chivalry 
The prize of. beauty still hath joined been, 

And that for reasons special privity ; 
For either doth on other much rely ; 

For he, rae teems, most fit the fair to serve, ' 

That can her best defend from villany ; 

And she most fit his service doth deserve 
That Surest is, and from her faith will never swerve. 

Spehbeb's Faibt Qmnnr. 
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3. To the passion for adventure and romantic love were 
added very high ideas of morality apd religion ; bat, as the 
latter were ever subordinate to the former, we may prefeame 
more in favour of their refinement than of their purity. It 
was the pride of a knight to redress wrongs and injuries ; but 
in that honourable employment he made small account of 
those he committed ; and it was easy to expiate the greatest 
offences by a penance or a pilgrimage, which furnished only 
a new opportunity lor adventurous exploit v 

4. Chivalry, whether it began with the Moors or Normans, 
attained its perfection at the period of the crusades, which 
presented a noble object of adventure, and a botmdless field 
for military glory. • Few, it is true, returned from those des- 
perate enterprises, but those few had a high reward in die ad- 
miration of their countrymen. The bards and romancers 
sung their praises, and recorded their exploits, with a thou- 
sand circumstances of fabulous embellishment. 

5. The earliest of the old romances (so termed from the 
Romance language, a mixture of 'the Frank and Latin, in 
which they were written) appeared about the middle of- the 
twelfth century, the period of the second crusade. But those 
more ancient compositions did not record contemporary 
events, whose known truth would have precluded all liber- 
ty of fiction or exaggeration. Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
the author who assumed the name of Arch-bishop Turpin, 
had free scope to their fancy, by celebrating the deeds of 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, and the ex- 
ploits of Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers ; and from the 
fruitful stock of those first romances sprung a numerous off- 
spring, equally wild and extravagant. 

6. Philosophers have analysed the pleasure arising; from 
works of fiction, and have endeavoured, by various hypothe- 
ses, t6 account for the interest we take in the description of 
an event or scene which we know to be utterly impossible. 
We may account thus simply for the phenomenon : every 
narration is in some degree attended with a dramatic decep- 
tion. , We enter for the time into the situation of the persons 
concerned. Adopting their passions and their feelings, we 
lose for a moment all sense of the absurdity of their cause 
whilst we see the agents themselves hold it for reasonable 
and adfltyuate. The most incredulous sceptic may sympa- 
thize Wrongly with the feelings of Hamlet at the sight of his 
father's spectre. 

7. Thus powerfully affected as we are by sympathy, even 
against the conviction of our reason, how much greater must 
have been the effect of such works of the imagination in 
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those days, when popular superstition gave fall credit to the 
reality, or at least the possibility, of all that they described ! 
AncT hence we must censure, as both unnecessary and impro- 
bable that theory of Dr. Hurd, which accounts for all their 
wildness of the old romances, on the supposition that their 
fictions were entirely allegorical* which explains the giants* 
and savages into the oppressive feudal lords and their bar- 
barous dependants ; as M. Mallet construes the serpents and 
dragons which guarded the enchanted castles, into their wind- 
ing walls, fosses, and battlements. It were sufficient to say, 
that many of those old romances are inexplicable by alle- 
gory. They were received by The popular belief as truths, 
and even their contrivers believed in the possibility of the 
scenes and actions they described. In latter ages, and in the 
wane of superstition, yet while it still retained a powerful in- 
fluence ? the poets adopted allegory as a vehicle of moral 
instruction : and to this period belong those poetical roman- 
ces which bear an allegorical explanation ; as the Fairy 
Queen of Spenser, the Orlando- of Ariosto, and the Gtierusa- 
lemma Liberate of Tasso. 

8. In more modern times the taste for romantic composi- 
tion declined with popular credulity ; and the fastidiousness 
of philosophy affected to treat all supernatural fiction with 
contempt. But it was at length perceived that this refine- 
ment had cut off a source of very high mental enjoyment. 
The public taste now took a new turn ; and this moral revo- 
lution is at present tending to its extreme. We are gone 
back to the nursery to listen to tales of hobgoblins ; a change 
which we may safely prognosticate can be of no long dura- 
tion. 



XIX. 



STATE OF EUROPE IN THE THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH 
i CENTURIES. 

1. Constantinople, taken in 1202 by the crusaders, was 
possessed only for a short time by its conquerors. It was 
governed by French Emperors for the space of sixty years, 
and was taken by the Greeks, in 1261, under Michael Palae- 
ologus, who, by imprisoning and putting out the eyes of his 
pupil Theodore Lascaris, secured to himself the sovereignty. 

2. Germany was governed in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century by Frederick II. who paid homage to the 
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Pope for the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, possessed by his 
son Conrad, and afterwards by his brother Manfred, who 
usurped the crown, in violation of the right of his nephew 
Conradin. Pope Clement IV. jealous of the dominion of 
the Imperial family, gaVe the investiture of Naples and Sici- 
ly to Charles of Anjou, brother of Lewis IX. of France,' who 
defeated and put to death his competitors.* The Sicilians 
revenged this act of usurpation and cruelty by the fnurder, 
in one night, of every Frenchman in the island. This shock- 
ing massacre, termed the Sicilian Vespers, happened on 
Easter Sunday, 1282. It was followed by every evil that 
comes in the train of civil wan- and revolution. 

The beginning of the thirteenth century had been sig- 
nalized by a new species of crusade. The Albigenses, inha- 
bitants of Alby in the Pays de Vaud, were bold enough to 
dispute many of the tenets of the Catholic church, as judging 
them contrary to the doctrines of Scripture. Innocent III. 
established a holy commission at Thoulouse, with power to 
try and punish these heretics. The Count of Thoulouse 
opposed this persecution, and was, for the punishment of his 
offence, compelled by the Pope to assist in a crusade against 
his own vassals. Simon de Montfort was the leader of this 
pious enterprise, which was marked by the most atrocious 
cruelties. The benefits of the holy commission were judg- 
ed by the Popes to be so great, that it became from that 
time a permanent establishment, known by the name of the 
Inquisition. 

4. The rise of the house of Austria may be dated from 
1274, when Rodolphus of Hapsbourg, a Swiss baron, was 
elected Emperor of Germany. He owed his elevation to 
the jealousies of the electoral princes, who could, not agree 
in the choice of any one of themselves. The King of Bohe- 
mia, to whom Rodolphus had been steward of the household, 
.could ill brook the supremacy of his former dependant ; and 
refusing him the customary homage for his Germanic posses- 
sions, Rodolphus stripped him of Austria, which has ever, 
since remained in the family of its conqueror. 

5. The Italian states of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, were at 
this time flourishing and opulent, while most of the kingdoms 
of Europe (if we except England under Edward I.) were 
exhausted, feeble, and disorderly. A dawning of civil liber- 
ty began to appear in France under Philip IV. (le Bel,) who 
summoned the third estate to the national assemblies, which 
had hitherto consisted of the nobility and clergy, 1308. It 
was. the same prince who established perpetual courts of ju- 
dicature in France, under the name of parliaments. Over 
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these the parliament of Pahs possessed a jorisdictiofffey ap- 
peal ; but it was not till latter times that it assumed any au- 
thority in matters of state. 

6. The parliament of England had before this aera begun 
to assume- its present constitution. The Commons, or the 
representatives of counties and boroughs, were first called to 
parliament by Henry III. ; before that time, this assembly 
consisted only of the greater barons and clergy. But of the 
rise and progress of the constitution of England we shall af- 
terwards treat more particular in a separate section. 

7. The spirit of popedom, zealous in the maintenance and 
extension of its prerogatives* continued much the same in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth, as we have seen it in the three 
preceding centuries. Philip the Fair, had subjected his cler- 
gy to bear their share of the public taxes, and prohibited all 
contributions to be levied by the Pope in his dominions. 
This double offence was highly resented by Boniface VIII., 
who expressed his indignation by a sentence of excommuni- 
cation and interdict, and a solemn transference of the king- 
dom of France to the Emperor Albert. Philip, in revenge, 
sent his general Nogaret to Rome, who threw the Pope into 
prison. The French, however, were overpowered by the 
Papal troops ; and the death of Boniface put an end to the 

'quarrel. 

8. It is less easy to justify the conduct of Philip the Fair 
to the Knights Templar* than his behaviour to Pope Boni- 
face. The whole of this order had incurred his resentment, 
from suspicion of harbouring treasonable designs. He had 
influence with Clement V. to procure a papal bull, warrant- 
ing their extirpation from all the Christian Kingdoms : aai 
this infamous proscription was carried into effect all over 
Europe. These unfortunate men were solemnly tried, net 
for their real offence; but for pretended impieties and idola- 
trous practices* and.committed to the flames, 1309 — 1312. 



i 



XX. 

nvftfjonoji or Switzerland. 

1. The beginning of the fourteenth century was* distin- 
guished by theTevalntkmof Switzerland, and the rise of the 
Helvetic republic. The Emperor Rodolphus of Hapsbourg 
was hereditary Sovwreign of several of the Swiss Cantons, 
and .governed his states with much equity and moderation ; 
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but his successor Albert, a tyrannical prince, formed the de- 
sign of annexing the whole of the provinces to his dominion, 
and erecting them into a principality for one of his sons. 
The cantons of Schewitz, Ury, and Underwald, which had al- 
ways resisted the authority of Austria, combined to assert 
their freedom ; and a small army of 400 or 500 men defeat- 
ed an immense host of the Austrians in the pass of Morgate, 
1315. The rest of the cantons by degrees joined the asso- 
ciation, and with invincible perseverance, after sixty pitched 
battles with their enemies, they won and secured their dear- 
bought liberty. 

2. Constitution of Switzerland.— The thirteen cantons 
Were united by a solemn treaty, which stipulated the propor- 
tional succours to be furnished by each in the case of for- 
eign hostility, and the measures to be followed for securing 
the union of the states, and accommodating domestic differ- 
ences. With respect to its internal government and econo- 
my, each canton was independent. Of some the constitu- 
tion was Monarchical, "and of other republican. All mat- 
ters touching the general league were transacted either by 
letters sent to Zurich, and thence officially circulated to all 
tl*e cantons, or by conferences. The general diet, where 
two deputies attended from each canton, was held once a- 
year, the first deputy of Zurich presiding. The Catholic 
and Protestant cantons likewise held their separate diets on 
occasional emergencies. 

3. The Swiss, when at peace, employed their troops for 
hire in foreign service, judging it a wise policy to keep alive 
the military spirit of the nation ; and the armies thus employ- 
ed* have been equally distinguished for their courage and 
fidelity. . The industry and economy of the Swiss are prover- 
bial ; and their country supports a most abundant population, 
from the zealous promotion of agriculture and manufacture*. 



XXI. 

St ATE OF ETTHOPB (CONTINUED) IN THE THIRTEENTH, FOUR- 
TEENTH, AND PART OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 

1. The rival claims of superiority between the Popes 
and Emperors still continued. Henry VII., the successor 
of Albert, vindicated his right by the word, triumphantly 
fought his way to Rome, where he was solemnly crowned, 
imposed a tribute on all the states of Italy. His sudYle* 
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death was suspected to be the consequence of Papal resent- 
ment. It was- in his time that the seat of the Popedom* was 
transferred by Clement V. from Rome to Avignon, 130$, 
where it remained tift 1377. The factions of Italy were the 
cause of this removal* Lewis of Bavaria, the successor of 
Henry, deprived and encnmmn nicated by Jehu XXII,, re- 
venged himselfby deposing the Pope* This pontiff, who had 
originally boo* a cobkr, surpassed' the most of his prede- 
cessors in pride and tyranny. He kept his seat on the Papal 
chair, and left at his death an immense treasure, accumulat- 
ed by the sale of benefices, while his rival the Rmpenag died 
in indigence. 

9. His successor itithe empire, Charles IV., published, 
in 1365, the Imperial constitution, termed The Golden Bull, 
the fundamental law of the Germanic body, which* reduced 
the number of Elector* to eevea, and -settled on them all 
the hereditary offices of state. These exemplified their 
new eights, by deposing his son Wenoesfetns Jer incapacity, 
1400. Three separate mctions of the French ftnd Itahee 
•eardrnakr having elected three separate Popes, the £mpe~ 
for Sigismund jujgfed this division of the church to be a fit 
opportunity for hk interference, to reconcile all cbierexioes, 
and establish his own supremacy. He summoned a general 
council at Constance* 14*4, and ended the dispute, by de-> 
grading aft the three Fentiffe, and naming a fourth, Martin 
Colonna. This division of tftie Papacy is termed the gnat 
sehwn of the &6$t. 

3. The spirits business of the cooncihof Constance was 
no less important than its temporal. John Haas, a disciple 
of WickmTy. was tried for heveW, in denying the hierarchy, 
and satirising the immeratitterrf the Popes and bishops. He 
did not deny the charge ; and revising to confess bin errors, 
Was burnt aWe.. A snnfkf* fete was the portion of hat friend 
and disciple, Jerome of Prague, who displayed at his exe- 
cution the eloquence of an apostle, and the constancy of a 
martyr, 1416. Sigismund felt the consequence of these- hor- 
rible proceedings ; "for the Bohemians opposed his succession 
to their vacant crown, and it cost him a war of sixteen years 
to attain it. 

4. Whatever Was the imperial peWer at this time it de- 
rived but small consequence from its actual revenues. The 
wealth of the Germanic states was enc&uswely possessed by- 
their separate Sovereigns, and the Emperor had little more 
than what he drew fr^m- Bohemia and Hungary. The sove- 
reignty of Italy was an empty title. The interest of the 
Emperor in thit country ihfmshed only si source id Action 
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excused themselves for robbing on Ike highway, because the 
Ring allowed them no wages* 1b 1303, the abbot and monk* 
of Westminster were indicted for robbing the King's exche- 
quer, but aeqtaitted. The admirable laws of Edward I . which 
acquired him the title of the English Justinian, give strong 
testimony of the miserable policy and barbarism of the pre- 
ceding times. 



XXVI. 

1 

vvcvme akb fall of tub sheer «ftm*&. 

1. In the fourteenth century the Turks were proceeding 
W degrees to .encroach on the frontiers of the Greek empire. 
The Sultan Ottoman had fixed the seat of his government 
at Byrsa in Bythynia, and his son Qrean extended his sove- 
reignty to the Fropontis, and Obtained intinamagetlie 'daugh- 
ter of the Emperor John Cantaeueenos. About the middle 
of the •century, the Turks crossed over into Europe, and 
took Adrianople. The Emperor John Itataolngus, after 
meanly soliciting aid from the Pope, eonctaded a humiliating 
treaty with itakan Amurat, ao^ gave his son' as a hostage to 
nerve in the Turkish amsy. 

2. Bajazet, the successor vol Amorat, compelled tfcs £aft- 
peror to destroy his fort of Qalata, and tbaiknitra Turkfch 
judge into the city. He -prepared now to besiege Constanti- 
nople in form, When he was forced to change bis purpose, 
and defend himself against the victorious Tamerlane* 

8. Tiraur«hek„ or Tamerlane, a prince* of the ifobek Tar- 
tarn, and descended from Gemmkaa*, after the 'conquest -of 
Persia, and a gveatpsrt ef dn3ia«ud %*%, »was invited by 
the Asiatic princes, enemies ^of Sajaaet, to ^protect them 
against the Ottoman power, -wfeidh ttuJeate^ied'to ov*p*tofea 
them. Tamerlane, flattered by tim request, > ifdpewoti«ly 
3nmmonedthe Turk t* renounce biectm^eesto; a message 
answered with st'puowd defiance. The armies met near Anf- 
goria (Ancyra)in JFhrygi?, and Bajaget ;*«is totally defeated 
*ad made p no ssj or vfry Tamerlane, 14G8.: Tile conqnefer 
jnade.SamarcaxHHbe capital of his empirey add the*.* rgeer*- 
ed the homage of allitbe princes of the Hast. lllite?***' feiat- 
a*M, he was sehetieu* for the cultivation a£ literature awfl 
science in hie dominions ; and Sanmrcand became'fcf tt Wfcite 
the seat of learning, politeness, ttad the artsy but was dostm* 
ed to relapse, after a short period, into its ancient "bavbarism. 
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4. The Turks, after the death of Tamerlane, resumed their 
purpose of destroying the empire, of the East. Amurat II*, 
a prince of a singular character, had, on the faith of a solemn 
treaty with the King of Poland, devoted his days to retire- 
ment and study. A violation of the treaty, hy an attack from 
the. Poles on his dominions, made him quit his solitude* He 
engaged and cut to pieces the Polish army, with their perfidi- 
ous Sovereign, and then calmly returned to his retreat, till a 
similar crisis of public expediency once more brought him 
into active life. He left his dominions to his son Mahomet II., 
surnamed the Great, who resumed the project for the destruc- 
tion of Constantinople ; but its fall was a second time re- 
tarded by the necessity in which the Turks were unexpected- 
ly placed, of defending their own dominions against a pow- 
erful invader. 

5. Scanderberg (John Castriot) Prince of Albania, whose 
territories had been seized by Amurat II., was .educated by 
the Sultan as his own child, and, when of age, intrusted with 
the Command of an army, which he employed in wresting 
from Amurat his paternal kingdom, 1443. By great talents 
and military skill, he maintained his independent sovereignty 
against the whole force of the Turkish empire. 

6. Mahomet II., son of. the philosophic Amurat, a youth of 
twenty-one years of age resumed the plan of extinguishing 
the empire of the Greeks, and. making Constantinople the 
capital of the Ottoman power. Its indolent inhabitants 
made but. a feeble preparation for defence, and the powers 
•f Europe looked on with the most supine indifference. The 
Turks assailed the city both on the land side and that of the 
sea ; and battering down its. walls with their cannon, entered 
sword and hand, and massacred all who opposed them. .The 
•Emperor Constantine was slain ; the city surrendered ; and 
thus was finally extinguished the eastern empire of the Ro- 
mans, A. D. 1463, which, from, the building of its capital by 
Constantine the Great, had subsisted 1 123 years. The Im- 
perial edifices were preserved from destruction? thG churches 
converted into mosques ; but the exercise of their religion 
was allowed to all the Christians. From that time the Greek r 
Christians have regularly chosen their own patriarch, whom 
the Sultan instals ; . although his authomfrfiMfttinues to be dis- 
puted . by thejbatin patriarch, . who is chosen by. the Pope. 
Jfeaomet the Great liberally patronised the arts and sciences ; 
laud to compensate for the migration of those learned Greeks, 
who,- oa.tbejfall of the empire, spread themselves over the 
countries of -Europe, invited both artists and men of letters 
to his capital from other kingdoms. 
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7. The taltingtof Constairtinople was fallowed by the .con- 
quest of Greece and £picus ; and Italy might probably have 
met with a similar 4a£e, bnt for tbe fleet of the Venetians, 
saho opposed the arms of Mahomet with considerable suc- 
cess, aae* even attacked shim in Greece ; hut die contending 
^powers soon after put an end to hostilities by a treaty. Ma- 
homet the Great died at the age of fifty-one, 1441. 



XXVII. 

gQiVAfWfBtfT AWS> TOLlCr OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 

1. The government of Turkey is an absolute monarchy, 
&e wjaole legislative and executive authority of the state cen- 
tering in the Sultan, whose power is subject to no constitu- 
tional control. It is, hotaever, hinted in some degree by 
religious opinion ; the precepts of the Koran inculcating cer- 
tain duties on the Sovereign which k would be held an impi- 
ety to transgress. It is yet more strongly limited by the fear 
.of- detitaanement and assassination. Under these restraints, 
the prance can jaeger venture on an extreme abuse of power. 

£• The spirit of the people is fitted Jbr a subjection border- 
ing on slavery. Concubinage being Agreeable to the law of 
Mahomet, the (Grand Seignior, the viziers, are born of fe- 
male slaves ; and mere is scarce a subject of the empire of 
ingenuous blood d&y both parents, it is a fundamental max- 
im of (be Tu$l$ish policy, that all the officers of state should 
fee stnoh as jthe Sultan can entirely cemmapd, and at any time 
destooyvwithout danger to himself. 

d. The Grand Vizier is usually intrusted with the whole 
Joinetietis of jgwernment, end of course«ubjected to nWsele 
j^spoofflbitoty for. all pu}riic measures. Subordinate to him; 
-are sis tm&n of the bench, who are his council and assess- 
ors in cases of law, of avhich he is supreme judge* The 
rer ,of the Grand Viae* is absolute over all the subjects 
'ie empire phut heieannot pot .ta death aBeglerhegJO* a 
without Jibe Imperial signature ; nor punish a Janiza- 
jy, .unless through ;the medium of his military commander. 
The Beglerbega ace tjie governors of several provinces, the 
Bashaws of a single province. * All dignities in the Turkish 
empire are personal, and dependent on the Sovereign's plea- 

filliPG. . < 

, 4. The $ revenue* o£ -the. XSrand Seignior arise from taxel 
and customs laid ontthe jrahject; annual tributes paid by the 
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Tartars, stated gifts from the governors of the provinces, 
and, above all, the confiscations of estates from the Viziers 
and Bashaws downwards, to the lowest subjects of the em- 
pire. The certain and fixed revenues of the Sovereign are 
small in comparison to those which are arbitrary ; and his 
absolute power enables him to execute great projects at % 
small expense. 



XXVIII. 

FRANCE AND ITALY Iff THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 

1. There was scarcely any vestige now remaining in 
France of ^he ancient feudal government. The only subsist- 
ing fiefs frere Burgundy and Brittany. Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, who sought to increase his territories by 
the .conquest of Switzerland and Lorraine, was defeated by 
the Swiss, and killed in battle ; and as he left no son, Lewis 
XL of France took possession of Burgundy as a male fief, 
1447. The Duke's daughter married Maximilian, son of the 
Emperor Frederic III., who, by this marriage, acquired the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands. 

2; The acquisition of Burgundy and of Provence, which 
was bequeathed to France by the Count de la Marches in- 
creased very greatly the power of the crown. Lewis XI., 
Gk odious compound of vice, cruelty, and superstition, and a 
<tyi*ant to his people, was yet the author of many wise and 
excellent regulations of public policy. The barbarity of the 
public executions in his reign is beyond all belief ; yet the 
ttisdem of his laws, the encouragement he gave to commerce, 
the restraints he imposed on the oppressions of the nobility, 
and -the attention he bestowed in regulating the courts of jus- 
tice 1 , mustever he mentioned to Jiis honour, 
: -ST.- The Count de la Marche, besides the bequest of Pro- 
vence, to Lewis XL, left him his. empty titkTof Sovereign of 
the. Two Sicilies. Lewis was satisfied with the substantial 
gift. ; but his son Charles VIII. was dazzled with the shadow. 
In, the beginning of his reign he projected the conquest of 
Naples, and embarked in the enterprise with the most im- 
provident precipitancy. 

4. The dismembered state of Italy was favourable to his 
Views; The Popedom, during the transference of its seat to 
Avignon, had lost many of its territories. Mantua, Modena, 
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some innovations, while they procured to James the affec- 
tions of the nation at large* excited the odium of the nobility, 
and gave birth to a conspiracy, headed by the Earl of A thole, 
the King's uncle, which terminated in the murder of this ex- 
cellent prince, in the 44th year of his age, A. D. 1437. 

5. Hid son James II. inherited a considerable portion of 
the talents of his father ; and, in the like purpose of restrain- 
ing the inordinate power of his nobles, pursued the same 
maxims of government, which an impetuous temper prompt- 
ed him, in some instances, to carry to the most blameable 
excess. The Earl of Douglas, trusting to a powerful vassal- 
age, had assumed an authority above the laws, and a state 
and splendour rival to those of his Sovereign. He was seiz- 
ed, and, without accusation or trial, beheaded. His success- 
or imprudently running the same career, and boldly justify- 
ing, in a conference, his rebellious practices, was put to 
death by the King's own hand. Thus were the factions of 
the nobles quelled by a barbarous rigour of authority. To 
his people James was beneficent and humane, and his laws 
contributed materially to their civilization and prosperity. 
He was killed in the 30th year of his age, by the bursting of 
a cannon, in besieging the castle of Roxburgh, A. D. 1460. 

6. His son, James III., without the talents of his predeces- 
sors, affected to tread in the same steps. To humble his no- 
bles, he bestowed his confidence on mean favourites ; an in- 
sult which the former avenged by rebellion. His brothers 
Albany and Mar, aided by Edward IV. of England, attempt- 
ed a revolution in the kingdom, which was frustrated only by 
the death of Edward; In a second rebellion, the confederate 
nobles forced the Prince of Rothsay, eldest son of James, to 
appear in arms against his father* in an engagement near 
Bannockburn the rebels were successful, and the King was 
slain, in the 35th year of his age, 1488. 

7. James IV., a great and most accomplished prince, 
whose talents were equalled by his virtues, while his meas- 
ures of government were dictated by a true spirit of patriot- 
ism, won by a well-placed confidence the affections of his no- 
bility. In his marriage with Margaret, the daughter of Henry 
VII. of England, both Sovereigns wisely sought a bond of 
amity between the kingdoms s , but this purpose was frustrated 
in the succeeding reign of Henry VIII. The high spirit of 
the rival monarchs was easily inflamed by trifling caoies of 
offence ; and France, then at war with England, courted the 
aid of her ancient ally. James invaded England with a 
powerful army, which he wished to lead to immediate action ; 
but the prudent delays of Surrey, the English general, wast- 
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ed and weakened hi* force ; and in jfre lata) to&Je of FJW- 
den the Scots were defeated with prodigious ^laughter. Tl*e 
gallant James perished in the tight, and with ton aknost tfce 
whole of the Scottish nobles, A. D. 1513. 

8. Under the long minority of his son J WW Y,, an inftn£ 
at the time of his father's death, the kingdom was feebly rul- 
ed by his uncle Albany. The aristocracy began to resuoie 
its ancient spirit of independence, which w#a ill brooked by a 
prince of a proud and uncontrollable naiad > wh^o felt the 
keenest jealousy of a high prerojptiye. With a sygfce?nq$ic 

Slicy, he employed the church to abase the nobility, enjoi- 
ning all the offices of state on able ecclesiastics. The car- 
dinal Beaton co-operated with great zeal in the designs of 
his master, and under him ruled the kingdom. 

9. Henry VIII., embroiled with the Papacy, sought an alli- 
ance with the King of Scots, but the ecclesiastical counsel- 
lors of the latter defeated this beneficial purpose. A war was 
thus provoked, and James was relucta&tly compelled to 
court those nobles whom it had been hitherto his darling .ob- 
ject to humiliate. They nw detennined on a disgraceful 
revenge. In an attack on the Scottish border the English 
were repelled, and an opportunity offered to the Scots of 
cutting off their retreat. The King gave his orders to that 
end, but his barons obstinately refused to advance beyond 
the frontier. One measure more was wanting to drive their 
Sovereign to despair. In a subsequent engagement with (the 
English, 10,000 of the Scots deliberately surrendered them- 
selves prisoners to 600 of the enemy. The high spirit of 
James sunk under his contending passions ; and fee dl&d of a 
broken heart, in the 33d year of his age, a few da$s after the 
birth of a daughter, yet more unfortunate than bar fatyer, 
Mary Queen of Spots, A. D. 1542. 



XXXIII. 

ON THE ANCIENT CONSTITUTION OF THE SCOTTISH GOVJEJltf- 

MENT. 

1. We have seen it a constant policy with the Scottiah 
Kings to abase the power of their nobles, and 4his struggle 
we have observed td-have been the source of much misery 
and bloodshed ; but the policy wa» necessary, from the dan- 
gerous ambition and lawless tyranny of those nobles, who 
frequently aimed at overturning the throne, and exercised the 
severest oppression en ell their dependents. The interests , 
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therefore, of the people, no less than the security of the 
prince, demanded the repression of this overbearing and de- 
structive power. The aristocracy was, however, preserved, 
no less by its own strength than by the concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, and chiefly by the violent and unhappy fate of 
the Sovereigns. Meantime, although the measures they pur- 
sued were not successful, their consequences were beneficial. 
They restrained, if they, did not destroy, the spirit of feudal 
oppression, and gave birth to order, wise laws, and a more 
tranquil administration of government 

2. The legislative power, though nominally resident in the 
Parliament, was virtually in the King, who, by his influence, 
entirely controlled its proceedings. The Parliament consist- 
ed of three estates, the nobles, the dignified clergy, and the 
lesser barons, the representatives of the towns and shires. — 
The disposal of benefices gave the crown the entire com- 
mand of the churchmen, who equalled the nobles in number ; 
and at least a majority of the commons were the depend- 
ents of the Sovereign. A committee, termed the Lords of 
the Articles, prepared every measure that was to come be- 
fore the parliament, and these, by the mode of their election, 
were in effect nominated by the King. It is to the credit of 
the Scottish Princes, that .there are few instances of their 
abusing an authority so extensive as that which they consti- 
tutionally enjoyed. 

3. The King had anciently the supreme jurisdiction in all 
causes, civil and criminal, which he general]/ exercised 
through the medium of his privy council ; but in 1 425 James 
I. instituted the Court of Session, consisting of the Chancel- 
lor and certain judges chosen from the three estates. This 
•court was new modelled by James V. and its jurisdiction 
limited to civil causes, the cognizance of crimes being com- 
mitted to the Justiciary. The Chancellor was the highest 
-officer of the crown, and president of the parliament. To 
-the Chamberlain belonged the care of the finances and the 
public police ; to the High Steward the charge of the King's 
household': the Constable regulated /all matters of military 
arrangement ; and the Marshall was the King's lieutenant, 
and master of the horse. 

4.. The revenue of the Sovereign consisted of his domain, 
which was extensive, of the feudal casualties and forfeitures, 
the- profits of the wardships of his vassals, the rents of vacant 
benefices,, the pecuniary fines for offences, and the aids or 
preset oqcasiohally given by the subject ; a revenue at all 
times sufficient for the purposes of government, and the sup- 
port of the dignity of the crown. 
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5. The political principles which regulated the conduct of 
the Scots towards other nations were obvious and simple. 
It had ever been an object of ambition to England to acquire 
the sovereignty of her sister kingdom, who was constantly 
on her guard against this design of her more potent neighbour. 
It was the wisest policy for Scotland to attach herself to 
France, the natural enemy of England ; an alliance recipro- 
cally courted from similar motives. In those days this at- 
tachment was justly esteemed patriotic ; while the Scots, 
who were the partisans of England, were with equal justice 
regarded as traitors to their country. In the period of which 
we now treat, it was a settled policy of the. English Sove- 
reigns to have a secret faction in their pay in Scotland, for 
the purpose of dividing and thus enslaving the nation ; and to 
this source all the subsequent disorders of the latter king- 
dom are to be attributed. 



XXXIV. 

A VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 

IN EUROPE. 

FROM THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS DOWN TO -THE END OF 

THE FIFTEENTH CENTURT. 

1 . The first restorers of learning in Europe were the Ara- 
bians, who, in the Course of their Asiatic conquests, becom- 
ing acquainted with some of the ancient Greek authors, dis- 
covered and justly appreciated the knowledge and improve- 
ment to be derived from them. The Caliphs procured from 
the eastern Emperors copies of the ancient manuscripts, and 
had them carefully translated into Arabic : esteeming princi- 
pally those which treated of mathematics, physics, and met- 
aphysics. They disseminated their knowledge in the course 
of their conquests,- and founded schools and colleges in all 
the countries they subdued. 

2. Jhe western kingdoms of Europe became first ac- 
quainted with the learning of the ancients- through the medi- 
um of those Arabian translations. Charlemagne caused Latin 
translations to be made, from the Arabian, and founded, after 
the example of the Caliphs, the universities of Bononto, 
Pavia, Osnaburg, and Paris. Alfred, with a similar spirit, 
and by similar means, introduced fr taste for literature in Eng- 
land ; but the subsequent disorders of the kingdom replung- 
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ed it into barbarism. The Normans, however, brought from 
the continent some tincture of ancient learning, which was 
kept alive in the monasteries, where the Monks were merito- 
riously employed in transcribing a few of the ancient authors, 
along with the legendary lives of the saints. 
~ 3. In this dawn of literature in England appeared Henry , 
of Huntingdon and Geoffrey of Monmouth, names distin- 
guished in the earliest annals of poetry and romance ; John 
of Salisbury, a moralist ; William of Malmesbury, annalist of 
the history of England before the reign of Stephen ; Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, known in the fields of history, theology, and 
poetry ; Joseph of Exeter, author of two Latin epic poems 
on the Trojan war, and the war of Antioch, or the crusade, 
which are read with pleasure even in the present day. 

4. But this asra of a good taste in letters was of short du- 
ration. The taste ibr classical composition and historic in* 
formation yielded to the barbarous subtleties of scholastic di- 
vinity taught by Lombard and Abelard ; and the abstruse 
doctrines of the Roman Law, which began to engage the 
general attention from the recent discovery of the Pandects 
at Amalphi, 1 137. The amusements of the vulgar in those 
periods,, were metrical and prose romances/unintelligible 
prophecies, and fables of giants and enchanters. 

. 5. In the middle of the thirteenth century appeared a dis- 
tinguished genius, Roger Bacon, an English friar, whose 
comprehensive mind was filled with all the stores of ancient, 
learning ; who possessed a discriminating judgment to sepa- 
rate the precious ore from the dross, and a power of inven- 
tion fitted to advance in every science which was the object 
of his study. He saw the insufficiency of the school philos- 
ophy, and first recommended the prosecution of knowledge 
by experiment and the observation of nature. He made dis- 
coveries of importance in astronomy, in optics, in chemistry 
and medicine, and mechanics. He reformed the kaiendar, 
discovered the construction of telescopic glasses, forgotten 
after his time,, and revived by Galileo, and has left a plain uv 
timation of his knowledge of the composition of gunpowder* 
Yet this most superior genius believed in the possibility, of 
discovering an elixir for the prolongation oflifey in the trans - 
tnutatoon of metals into gold, and in judicial astrology. 

. $. A general taste prevailed for poetical composition in 
the twelfth- and thirteenth centuries. The Troubadours of 
Provence wrote sonnets, madrigals, and satirical ballads, and 
.excelled in extempore dialogues on 4he subject of love, 
which they treated in a metaphysical and Platonic strain. 
They contended for the prize of poetry at. solemn meetings,. 
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where princes, nfrbles, and the most illustrious ladies, attend- 
ed to decide between the rival bards ; and some of those 
princes, as Richard I. of England, Frederick I. Emperor of 
Germany, are celebrated themselves as troubadours of emi- 
«ence. Many fragments yet remain of their compositions. 

7. The transference of the Papa! seat to Avignon in the 
fourteenth century familiarized the Italian poets with the 
songs of the troubadours, and gave a tincture of the Provencal 
style to their compositions, which k very observable in the 
poetry of Petrarch and of Dante. The Divina Comtdia of 
Dante Erst introduced the machinery of angels and devils in 
the room of the Pagan mythology, and is a work containing ma- 
ny examples of the terrible sublime. The Sonnets and Can- 
zoni of Petrarch are highly tender and pathetic, though vitiat- 
ed with a quaintness and conceit, which is a prevalent fea- 
ture of the Italian poetry. The Decdmerone of Boccacio, a 
work of the same age, is a masterpiece for invention, ingen- 
ious narrative, and acquaintance with human nature. These 
authors have fixed the standard of the Italian language. 

8. Contemporary with them, and of rival merit, was the 
English Chaucer, who displays all the talents of Boccacio 
through the 'medium of excellent poetry. The works of 
Ghaucer discover an extensive knowledge of the sciences, 
an acquaintance both with ancient and modern learning, par- 
ticularly the literature of France and Italy, and, above all, a 
most acete discernment of life and manners.* 

9. Of similar character are the poems of Gower, but of a 
graver cast, and a more chastened morality. Equal to these 
eminent men, in every species of literary merit, was the ac- 
complished James I. of Scotland, of which his remaining 
writings bear convincing testimony. The ddubtful' Rowley 
of Bristol is said to have adorned the fifteenth century. 

10. Spain at this period began to emerge from ignorance 
and barbarism, and to produce -a few of those works which 
are, enumerated with approbation in the whimsical but judi- 
cious criticism of Cervantes. (D. Quixote, B. 1. c. 6.) 

. 1 1 . But although poetry attained in those ages a consider- 
able degree of splendour, there was but little advancement 
in general literature and science: History was disgraced by 
the intermixture of miracle and fable ; though-we find much 
curious information in the writings of Matthew of Westmin- 
ster, of Walsingham, Everard, Duysburg, and the Chronicles 
of Froissart and Monstrelet. Philip de Commines happily 
describes the reigns of Lewis XI. and Charles VIII. of 
France. Villani and flatina are valuable recorders of thfe 
affairs rf Italy. 
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12. A taste for classical learning in the fifteenth century 
fed to the discovery of many of the ancient authors. Pog- 
gio discovered the writings of Quintilian, and several of the 
compositions of Cicero, which stimulated to farther research, 
and the recovery of many valuable remains of Greek and Ita- 
lian literature. But this tqste was not generally diffused* 
France and England were extremely barbarous. The. library 
at Oxford contained only 600 volumes, and there were but 
four classics in the royal library at Paris* But a brighter p$- ~ 
riod was approaching. The dispersion of the Greeks, on the 
fell of the Eastern- empire, in the end of the fifteenth century* 
diffused a taste for polite literature over all the west of Eu? 
rope. A succession of Popes, endowed with a liberal and en- 
lightened spirit, gave every encouragement to learning and 
the sciences ; and, above all, the noble discovery of the Jlrf 
of Printing* contributed to their rapid advancement and dis- 
semination, and save a certain assurance of the perpetuation 
of every valuable art* and the progressive improvement of 
human knowledge. 

13. The rise of dramatic composition among the modems 
k to be traced to the absurd and ludicrous representation i» 
the churches of the Scripture histories, called in England 
Mysteries* Miracles, and Moralities. These were first exhi- 
bited in the twelfth century, and continued to the sixteenth, 
when in England they were prohibited by law. Of these we 
have amusing specimens in Wharton's history of English .poet* 
ry. Profane Dramas were substituted in their place ; and a 
mixture of the sacred and profane appears to have been 
known m France as early as 1300. In Spain the farcical 
mysteries keep their ground to the present day ; nor was it 
till the end of the sixteenth century that any Tegular compo- 
sition for the stage was known in that country. The Italians 
are allowed by their own writers to have borrowed their 
theatre from the French and English*. 



- . > .XXXV.. 

VIEW OF THE PROGRESS pp t 60MMERCE IK EPROPE BEFORS 

THE PORTUGUESE. DISCOVERIES. 

1. Before giving an account of the discoveries 1 of the 
Portuguese in the fifteenth century, in exploring a new route 
to India, we shall present a short view of the progress of 
commerce in Europe down<to that periods 

20* 
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The boldest naval enterprise of the ancients was the Per- 
iplus of Hanno, who bailed (570 B. C.) from Carthage to the 
coast of Guinea, within four 'or five degrees of the line* Af- 
rica was not known by the ancients to be almost circumnavi- 
gablev They had a very limited knowledge of the habitable 
earth. They believed that both the torrid and frigid zones 
were uninhabitable ; and they were but very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with a great part of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Den- 
mark, Sweden, Prussia, Poland, the greatest part of Russia, 
were unknown to them. In Ptolemy's description of the 
globe, the 63d degree of latitude is the limit of the earth to 
the North, the equinoctial to the South. 
* 2. Britain was circumnavigated in the time of Domitian. 
The Romans frequented it for the purposes of commerce ; 
dud Tacitus mentions London as a celebrated resort of mer* 
chants. The commerce of the ancients was, however^ chiefly 
confined to the Mediterranean. In the flourishing periods of 
t*he vonstantinopolitaa empire, the merchandise of India was 
imported from Alexandria ; but, after the- conquest of Egypt 
by the Arabians, it was carried up the Indus, and thence by 
land to the Oxus, which then ran into the Caspian sea ; 
thence it was brought up the Wolga, and again carried over 
land to the Dtfn; whence- it descended intiHhe'Euxine'. 
. 3. After the fall of the Western empire, commerce was* 
long' at a stand in Europe. — When Attila was ravaging Italy 
the Veneti took refuge in the small islands at the northern 
extremity of the Adriatic, and there' founded Venice, A. D. 
452, Which began very early to equip small fleets, and trade 
to the coasts of Egypt and the Levant, for spices and other 
merchandise of Arabia and India. Gfcnoa; Florence, and 
Pisa, imitated this example, -and began *tb acquire considera- 
ble wealth ; but Venice retainedtter superiority over these ri- 
val states, and gained considerable territories on the opposite 
coast of Illyricum and Dalmatia. 

4. The maritime cities of Italy profited by the crusades, 
in furnishing the armies with-stipplies, and bringing home the 
produce, of the East. The Italian merchants established 
manufactures similar to those of Constantinople. Rogero 
King of Sicily brought artisans from Athens, and established 
a silk manufacture at P«lermb in 1 1 30: The sUgar-Cane was 
planted in Sicily in the twelfth century, and thence carried to 
Madeira, and finally made its way to the West Indies^ 

5. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries , the Italians were 
j the only commercial people of Europe. Venice set the first 
' example of a national bank in 1157, which has maintained 

its credit to the present times. The only tirade of France, 
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Spain, and Germany, at this time, was carried on at stated 
fairs and markets* to which traders resorted from all quarters, 
paying a tax to the Sovereigns or the Lords of the territo- 
ry. The more enterprising nought a privilege of exemption, 
by paying 'at once a large sum, and were thence called free 
traders* 

6. In the middle ages, the Italian merchants, usually called 
Lombards, were the factors of all the European nations, and 
were enticed, by privileges granted by the Sovereigns, to 
settle in France, Spain, Germany, and England. They were 
not only traders in commodities, but bankers, or money deal- 
ers ; but they found in this last business a severe restraint 
from the Canon law prohibiting the taking of interest ; and 
hence, from the necessary privacy of their bargains, there 
were no bounds to exorbitant usury. The Jews, too, who 
were the chief dealers in money, brought disrepute on the 
trade of banking, and frequently suffered, on that account, 
the most intolerable persecution and confiscation of thejr for- 
tunes. To guard against these injuries, they invented Bills 
of Exchange. 

7. The Lombard merchants awakened a spirit of com- 
merce, and gave birth to manufactures, which were generally 
encouraged by the Sovereigns in the different kingdoms of 
•Europe. Among the chief encouragements was the institu- 
tion- of corporations or monopolies, the earliest of which are 
traced up to the eleventh century ; a policy beneficial and 
perhaps necessary where the spirit of industry is low, and 
m&rafaetares are in their infancy, but of hurtful consequence 
where trade and manufactures are flourishing. 

8. Commerce began to spread towards the north of Eu- 
rope about the end of 'the twelfth century. The sea-ports 
on the Baltic traded with Fmttce and BHtain ; tfhdwith the 

i Mediterranean by the staple of the/ Isle of Oleron, near the 
mouth of the Garrone, then possessed by the English. The 
commercial laws of Oleron and Wisbuy (on the Baltic) regu* 
lated for man^ ages the trade Of Europe. To protect their 
•trade from piracy, Lubec, Hamburgh, and koet of the north- 
ern sea-ports, joined in a confederacy, under certain general 
regulations * termed ttie League of the HankeHowns; an union 
so beneficial in its nature,- and so formidable ' in "point 6€ 
strength, as to have its alliance courted by the predominant 

powers- of Europe, v .'.-'.' 

& Forthe trade of the Hanse-towns with the southern 
kingdoms, Rtfuges on tfew? coast of Flanders' was fottnd ! a con- 
Tenient entrepot, and thither the Mediterranean merchants 
brought the commodities of India and the Levant, to ex- 
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change with the produce and manufactures o# the north. The 
Flemings now began to encourage trade and manufactures, 
which then spread to the Brabanters ; but their growth be- 
ing checked by the impolitic Sovereigns Qf those provinces, 
thejr found a more favourable held in England, which was 
destined thence to derive the great source of its national 
epulence. 

10. The Britons had very early seen the importance of 
commerce. Bede relates that London, in 6 1 4, was frequent^ 
ed by foreigners for the purpose of trade ; and William of 
Malmesbury speaks of it, in 1041, as a most populous and 
wealthy city. The cinque ports, Dover, Hastings, Hytbe* 
Romney, and Sandwich, obtained in that age their privilege* 
and immunities, on condition of furnishing each five ships of 
war* These ports are now eight in number, and send their 
members to parliament. 

1 1. The woollen manufacture of England was considerable 
in the twelfth century. Henry II, incorporated the weavers 
of London, and gave them various privileges. By a law 
passed in his reign, all cloth made of foreign wool was con- 
demned to be burnt. Scotland at this time seems to have 
possessed a considerable source of wealth, as is-evident from 
the payment of the ransom of William the Lion, which was 
10,000 merks, equal to £100,000 sterling of present money. 
The English found it difficult to raise double that sum for the 
ransom of Richard I., and the Scots contributed a proportion 
of it. The English Sovereigns at first drew a considerable 
revenue from the custom on wool exported to be manufac- 
tured abroad ; but becoming soon sensible of tbfe benefit of 
encouraging its home manufacture, they invited, for that pur- 
pose, the foreign artisans and merchants to reside in England, 
and gave them valuable immunities, . Edward III. • was pe- 
culiarly attentive to trade ; add manufactures,, as. appears by 
the laws passed in his reign, and, he was bountiful in the en- 
couragement of foreign artisans. The succeeding reigns 
were not so favourable ; and during the civil wars of York 
and Lancaster, the spirit of trade and manufactures greatly 

v declined ; nor was it till the accession of Henry VH. that 
they began once more to revive and lUmrish. In that inter- 
val, however, of their decay in England, commerce and the 
arts were encouraged .in Scotland, by James L and his suc- 
cessors, as much as the comparatively, rude and turbulent 
state of the kingdom, would permit. The herring fishery 
then began, to be vigorously prompted ; and the duties laid 
, on the exportation of woollen cloth show tha^ this manufac- 
ture was then considerable, among the Scots* Glasgow be- 
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gan, in 1420, to acquire wealth by the fisheries, but had little 
er no foreign trade till after the discovery of America and 
-the West Indies. 

12. Henry VII: gave the most liberal encouragement to 
trade and manufactures, particularly the woollen, by inviting 
foreign artisans, and establishing them at Leeds, Wakefield, 
Halifax, &c. The navigation acts were passed in his reign, 
and commercial treaties formed with the continental king- 
doms, for the protection of the merchant-shipping. Such 
was the state of commerce at the time when the Portuguese 
made those great discoveries which opened a new route to 
India, and gave a circulation to its. wealth over most of the 
nations of Europe. 



XXXVI. 

DISCOVERIES OF THE PORTUGUESE IN THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, AND THEIR EFFECTS ON THE COMMERCE OF EUROPE. 

* * * 

1 . The polarity of the magnet had been known in Europe 
as early as the thirteenth century, but the compass' was not 
used in sailing till the middle of the fourteenth ; and another 
century had elapsed from that period,. while yet the Europe- 
an mariners scarcely ventured out of the sight of their coasts. 
The eastern ocean was little otherwise known than by name ; 

.and the Atlantic was supposed to. be a boundless expanse of 
sea, extending .probably to the Eastern shores of Asia. In 
the belief that the torrid zone was uninhabitable, a promon- 
tory on the African coast, , in the 29th degree of north lati- 
tude, wats termed Cape Non, as forming an .impassable limit. 

2. In the beginning of the fifteenth century, John, King 
of Portugal, sent a few vessels to explore the African coast ; 
and these doubling Cape Non proceeded to Cape Boyader, 
within two degrees of the northern tropic. Prince Henry, 
the son of John, equipped a single ship, which, being driven 
out to sea, landed on the island of Porto Santo. This in- 
voJuntaify, experiment emboldened .the mariners to abandon 
their timid, mode of coasting, and launch into the open sea. 
In 1420, the Portuguese discovered Madeira, where they es- 
tablished a colony, and planted the Cyprus vine and the su- 
gar-cane. ? 

3. TJie spirit of enterprise thus awakened, Prince Henry 
obtained from Eugene IV. a bull, granting to the Portuguese 
die property of all the countries they might discover between 
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Cape Non and India. Under John I. of Portugal, the Cape 
de Verd Islands were discovered and colonized ; and the 
fleets, advancing to the coast of Guinea, brought home gold- 
dust, gams, and ivory. Passing the equator, the Portuguese 
entered a new hemisphere, and boldly proceeded to the ex- 
tremity of the continent. In 1479, a fleet under Vasco de 
Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and sailing onwards 
beyond the mouths of the Arabian and Persian Gulphs, ar- 
rived at Calicut, on the Malabar coast, after a voyage of 1500 
leagues, performed in thirteen months. 

4. De Gama entered into an alliance with the Rajah of 
Calient, a tributary of the Mogul empire, and returned to 
Lisbon with specimens of the wealth and produce of the 
country. A succeeding fleet formed settlements ; and van- 
quishing the opposition of the native princes, soon achieved 
the conquest of all the coast of Malabar. The city of Goa, 
taken by storm, became the residence of a Portuguese vice- 
roy, and the capital of their Indian settlements. 

6. The Venetians, who had hitherto engrossed the Indian 
trade by Alexandria, now lost it fov ever* After an ineffect- 
ual project of cutting through the isthmus of Suez, they at- 
tempted to intercept the Portuguese by their fleets stationed 
at the month of the Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, but were ev- 
ery where encountered by a superior force. The Portuguese 
made settlements in >oth the golfs, and vigorously prose- 
cuted their conquests on the Indian coast and sea. The 
rich Island of Ceylon, the kingdoms of Pegu, Siam, and Ma- 
lacca, were speedily subdued, and a settlement established 
in Bengal. They proceeded onward to China, hitherto 
scarcely known to the Europeans but by the account of a sin- 
gle Venetian traveller* Marco Paolo, in the thirteenth centu- 
ry ; and they obtained the Emperor's permission to form a 
settlement at Macao ; thus opening a commerce with that 
immense empire, and the neighbouring islands of Japan. In 
the space m fifty years, the Portuguese were masters of 'the 
whole trade of the Indian- Ocean, and sovereigns of a large 
extent of Asiatic territory, 

6. These discoveries produced a wonderrul effect on the 
commerce of Europe. The produce of the spke islands was 
computed to be worth annually 200,000 ducats to Lisbon. 
The Venetians, after every effort to destroy the trade of the 
Portuguese, offered to become sole purchasers of all the 
spice brought to Europe, but were refused. Commercial 
industry was roused in every quarter, and manufactures made 
•a rapid^rogress. Lyons, Tours, Abbeville, Marseilles, Bor- 
deaux, acquired immense wealth, Antwerp and Amster- 
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dam became the great marts of the north. The former ow- 
ed its splendour to the decline of Bruges, which was ruined 
by civil commotions ; and the Portuguese made Antwerp 
their entrepot for the supply of the northern kingdoms. It 
continued highly flourishing till the revolt of the Netherlands, 
in the end of the sixteenth century, when it was taken by 
the Spaniards, and its port destroyed by blocking up the 
Scheldt. 

7. The trade of Holland rose on the fall of Antwerp* 
Amsterdam had become considerable after the decline ef 
the Hanseatic confederacy in 1428, but rose into splendour 
and high commercial opulence from the destruction of Ant- 
werp : and the United Provinces, dependent on industry 
alone for their support, became a model of commercial acti- 
vity to all other nations. 

8. It is not to be doubted that Britain felt the effect of 
that general stimulus which the Portuguese discoveries gave 
to the trade of Europe ; bnt other causes had a more sensi- 
ble operation to that end hx Engjland. The Reformation, by 
suppressing Ike convents, and -restoring many thousands to 
society, and .the cutting off the Papal exactions, which drain* 
ed the kingdom of its wealth, the politic laws passed in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and the active patriotism of Elizabeth, 
were vigorous incentives to national industry. 

& From the time of Henry VIII. to the present, the com* 
merce and manufactures of England have been uniformly 
progressive. The rental of England in lands and houses did 
not then exceed five millions per annum ; it is now above 
eighteen millions. The unmanufactured wool of one year's 
growth is supposed to be worth two millions ; when manu- 
factured, -a^it now k, by British hands, instead of being. sent 
abroad as formerly. for that purpose, it is worth eight mil- 
lions. Above a million and a half of hands are employed in 
that manufacture alone ; half a million are employed in 
tbe manufactures of iron, steel, copper, brass, lead ; the lin- 
en manufactures. of England, Scotland, and Ireland, occupy 
near a million ; and a number not much inferior is employ- 
ed in the fisheries. It is presumable, on the whole, that near- 
ly a fourth of the population of the United Kingdom is actu- 
ally employed in commerce and manufactures. 

10. The vast increase of the national wealth of Britain ap- 
pears chiefly, 1. From the increase of population, which is 
supposed to be nearly five to one (at least in the large cities) 
since the reign of Elizabeth ; 2. From "the great addition 
made to the cultivated lands of the kingdom, and the high 
improvement of agriculture since that period, whence more 
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than quadruple the quantity of food is produced ; & Prom 
the increase of the commercial shipping, at least 1 six-fold 
within the same time ; 4. From the comparative low rate of 
interest, which is demonstrative of the increase of wealth. 
The consequences of the diffusion of the commercial spirit 
are most important* to the national welfare : From general 
industry arises influence, joined to a spirit of independence ; 
and on this spirit rests the freedom of die British constitution, 
and all the blessings we enjoy under its protection. 



XXXVII, 

GERMANY AND FRANCE IN THE REIGNS OF CHARLES V. AND 

FRANCIS I. ... 

1. We resume the detail of the history of Europe at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century ; previously remarking, 
that the Germanic empire continued for above 1 "fifty years in 
a state of languid tranquillity,' from the time of Albert II., 
the successor of Sigismund, during the long reign of Frede- 
rick III., whose son Maximilian acquired,, by his marriage 
with Mary Duchess of Burgundy, the sovereignty of the Ne- 
therlands. Maximilian was elected Emperor in 1493 ; and, 
by establishing a perpetual peace between the separate Ger- 
manic states, laid the foundation of the subsequent grandeu? 
of the empire. - w, < 

2. Philip Archduke of Austria, son of Maximilian, marri- 
ed Jane, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella ; and of 
that marriage the eldest son was Charles ¥., who. succeeded 
to the throne of Spain in 1516, and who, on the death of his 
grandfather Maximilian, preferred his claim to the vacant 
imperial throne. He had for his* competitor Francis I. of 
France, who had distinguished himself by the conquest of 
the Milanese, and the adjustment of the contending interests 
of the Italian states. The German Electors, afraid of the 
exorbitant p&wer both of Charles and of Francis, would have 
rejected both, and conferred the imperial crown on Frede- 
rick Duke of Saxony ; but this extraordinary man declined 
the proffered dignity, and his counsel determined the elec- 
tion in favour of Charles of Austria, 1519. 

3. Charles V. and Francis- 1, were now declared enemies, 
and their mutual claims on each other's dominions were the 
subject of perpetual hostility. The Emperor claimed Artois 
as part of die Netherlands. Francis prepared to make good 
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his right to the two Sicilies. Charles had to defend Milan, 
and support his title to Navarre, which Mad been wrested from 
France by his grandfather Ferdinand. Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land was courted by the rival monarchs, as the weight of 
England was sufficient to torn the scale, where the power of 
each was nearly balanced. 

4. The first hostile attack was made by Francis on the 
kingdom of Navarre, which he won and lost in the course of 
a few months. The Emperor attacked Picardy, and his troops 
at the same time drove the French out of the Milanese. On 
the death of Leo X., Charles placed Cardinal Adrian on the 
Papal throne, 1621 ; and by the promise of elevating Wol- 
sey, the minister of Henry VIII., to that dignity, on the 
death of Adrian, gained the alliance of the English monarch 
in his war against France. 

5. At this critical time Francis imprudently quarrelled 
with his best general, the Constable of Bourbon, who, in re- 
venge, deserted to the Emperor, and was by him invested 
with the chief command of his armies. The imperial gene* 
rals were far superior in abilities to their opponents. The 
French were defeated at Biagrassa, and Charles was carry- 
ing every thing before him in Italy, when Francis entered 
the Milanese, and retook the capital ; but in die subsequent 
battle of Pavia, his troops were entirely defeated, and the 
French monarch became the Constable of Bourbon's prison- 
er, 1525. 

6. The Emperor made no advantage of his good fortune. 
By the treaty of Madrid Francis regained his liberty, on 
yielding to Charles the Duchy of Burgundy, and the superi- 
ority of Flanders and Artois. He gave his two sons as hos- 
tages for the fulfilment of these conditions ; but the states re- 
fused to ratify them, and the failure was compromised for a 
sum of money. 

7. On a renewal of the war, Henry VIII. took part with 
Franc*, and Charles lost an opportunity of obtaining the 
sovereignty of Italy. The papal army in the French inte- 
rest was defeated by the Constable of Bourbon, and the Pope 
himself made prisoner ; but Bourbon was killed in the siege 
of Heine, and Charles allowed the Pope to purchase his re- 
lease. 

8. After the conclusion of the peace of Cambray, 1529, 
Charles visited Italy, and received the imperial diadem from 
Ffcjpe Clement VII. , The Turks having invaded Hungary, 
the Emperor marched against them in person, and compel- 
led the Sultan Solyman, with an army of 300,000 men, to 
evacuate the country. He soon after embarked for Africa, 

21 
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to replace the dethroned Muley Hassan in the sovereignty 
of Tunis and Algiers, which had been usurped by Hayradin 
Barbarossa, and he achieved the enterprise with honour. 
His reputation exceeded at this period that of all the Sove- 
reigns of Europe, both for political ability, for real power, 
and the extent and opulence of his dominions. 

9. Francis was glad to ally himself even with the Turks 
to cope with the Imperialists, and Barbarossa invaded Italy ; 
but the troops of Charles prevented the co-operation of the 
French, and separately defeated and dispersed the allied pow- 
ers, while another army of the Imperialists ravaged Cham- 

^pagne and Picardy. 

10. In the interval of a truce, which was concluded at 
ISice for ten years between the rival monarchs, Charles pass- 
ed through France to the Netherlands, and was entertained 
by Francis with the most magnificent hospitality. He had 
promised to grant to the French King his favourite desire, the 
investiture of Milan ; but failing to keep his word, the war 
was renewed with double animosity. The French and Turk- 
ish fleets attacked Nice, but were dispersed by the Genoese 
admiral, Andrea Doria. In Italy the French were victori- 
ous in the battle of Cerizeles, but drew no benefit from this 
partial advantage. 'The Imperialists on the whole had a de- 
cided superiority, and France must have been undone, had 
not the disorders of Germany, from the contending interests 
of the Catholics and Protestants, forced the Emperor to con- 
clude the treaty of Crepi with Francis, 1544 ; who, at the 
same time, purchased a peace with Henry VIII., who had 
once more taken part with bis rival. Francis died soon af- 
ter, 1547 ; a prince of great spirit and abilities, and of a ge- 
nerous and noble mind, unfortunate only from the necessity 
of struggling against a power which over-matched him both 
in policy and in resources. 

11. A short time before this period was founded (1535)^ 
tbe order of the Jesuits by Ignatius Loyola. The principle 
of the order was implicit obedience and submission to the 
Pope. The brethren were not confined to their cloisters, 
but allowed to mix with the world ; and thus, by gaining the 
confidence of princes and statesmen, they were enabled to 
direct the policy of nations to the great end of establishing 
the supreme authority of the Holy See. The wealth they 
accumulated, the extent of their power, and the supposed 
consequences of their intrigues to the peace of nations, ex- 
cited at length a general hostility to their order ; and the in- 
stitution has recently been abolished in all the kingdoms of 
Europe. 
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12. If Charles V. aimed at universal empire, he was ever 
at a distance from the object of his wishes. The formidable 
confederacy of the Protestants to preserve their liberties and 
their religion, gave him perpetual disquiet in Germany. He 
never could form hte dominions into a well connected body, 
from the separate national interests of the Spaniards, Flem- 
ish, and Germans ; and even the Imperial states were divid- 
ed by their jealousies, political and religious. The hostili- 
ties of foreign powers gave him continual annoyance. He 
found in Henry II., the successor of Francis, an antagonist 
as formidable as his father. His cares and difficulties increas- 
ed as he advanced in life, and at length entirely broke th£ 
vigour of his mind. In a state of melancholy despondency, 
he retired from the world at the age of fifty-six, resigning 
first the kingdom* of Spain to his son Philip II., 1566, and af- 
terwards the Imperial crown in favour of his brother Ferdi- 
nand, who was elected Emperor 24th February, 1558. 



XXXVIII. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE GERMAN EM- 
PIRE, i 

1. Previous to the reign of Maximilian I., the Germanic 
empire was subject to all the disorders of the feudal govern- 
ments. The general diets of the states were tumultuous and 
indecisive, and their constant wars with each other kept the 
whole in anarchy and barbarism. Wenceslaus, in 1383, en- 
deavoured to remedy these evils by the enactment of a ge- 
neral peace ; but no effectual means were taken for securing 
•it. Albert 11. attempted to accomplish the same end, and 
had some success. He divided Germany into six circles, 
each regulated by its own diet ; but the jealousies of the 
states prompted them constantly to hostilities, which there 
was ho superior power sufficient to restrain. 

2. At length Maximilian I. procured, in 1500, that so- 
lemn enactment which established a perpetual peace among 
the Germanic states, under the cogent penalty of the aggres- 
sor being treated as a common- enemy. He established the 
Imperial Chamber for the settlement of all differences. The 
empire was divided anew into ten circles,' each sending its 
representatives to the Imperial Chamber, and bound to en- 
force the public laws through its owe territory. A regency^ 
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flames, Luther took upon bim to burn the Pope's feull end 
the decretals at Wittemberg, 1 520. 

2. One of the first champions who took op the pen against 
Luther was Henry VIII. of England, whose book, presented 
to Pope Leo, procured him the title, now annexed to > his 
crown, of Defender of the Faith. The rest of Europe^eem- 
ed to pay little attention to these rising controversies. 
Charles V., studious of the friendship of tbe Pope, took part 
against Lather, and summoned bim to answer for Jus doe* 
trines in the diet of Worms. The Reformer defended him- 
self with great spirit, and, aided by his friend the Elector, 
made a safe escape into Saxony, where the mass was now 
universally abolished, the images destroyed, and the contents 
shut up. The friars and nuns returned to the world, aaa* 
Luther took a nun for bis wife. Nor did these secularized 
priests abuse their new freedom, for their manners were de- 
cent, and their life exemplary. 

3. Erasmus has justly censured the impolicy of the Cath- 
olic clergy in their modes of resisting and suppressing the 
new doctrines. They allowed them to be discussed in ser- 
mons before the people, and employed for that purpose furi- 
ous and bigotted declaimers, who only increased and widen- 
ed differences. They would not yield in the most insignifi- 
cant trifle, nor acknowledge a single fault ; and they .perse- 
cuted with the utmost cruelty all whose opinions were not 
agreeable to their own standard of faith. How wise is the 
counsel of Lord Bacon ! " There is no better way to stop 
" the rise of new sects and schisms, tjjan to- reform abases, 
" compound the lesser differences, proceed mildly from the 
" first, refrain from sanguinary persecutions, and rather to 
" soften and win the principal leaders, by gracing and adVan- 
" cing them, than to enrage them by violence and bitter- 
" ness" (Bac. Mor. Ess. Sect. 1. Ess. 12.) 

4. Switzerland followed in the path of reformation.— 
Zuinglius of Zurich preached forth the new tenets wUh such 
zeal and effect, that the whole canton were his converts, and 
the senate publicly abolished the mass, and purified tbe 
churches* Berne took die same measures with yet greater 
solemnity, after a discussion in the senate which lasted two 
months. Bale imitated the same example. Others of die 
cantons armed in defence of their faith ; and in a desperate 
engagement, in which the Protestants were defeated, Zuin- 
glius was slain, 1531. 

5. Lutheranism was now making its progress towards the 
north of Europe. Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, were at 
this time governed by Christiern II., the Nero of the north. 
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The ^Swedes, reluctantly submitting to the yoke, were kept 
in awe by Troll, Archbishop of Upsal, a faithful minister of 
tbeJs/rant in all his schemes of oppression and cruelty. On 
intelligence of a revolt, the King and his primate, armed with 
a bull fron^Pope Leo X., massacred the whole body of the 
aobleaand senators, amidst the festivity of a banquet. Gus- 
tavus Vasa, grafld-inephew of Charles Canutaon, formerly 
King* of Sweden, 'escaped iron this carnage, and concealed 
himself in the inee'of ! Dalecarlia. By degrees 'assembling 
a small army ,^he defeated the generals of Christian), whose 
ttVHehies atoteiajtbidetermined the united nations to vindicate 
ttekuughts, by a solemn sentence of deposition. The ty- 
nnt&ti^o/FJimders, and Frederick Duke of Hobtehvwas 
eleoted Sovereign ^of the three kingdoms, though Sweden, 
adher ing to her heroic deliverer, and the heir of her ancient 
KingVfteta<ttviedged alone the sovereignty of Gustatus Va- 
sa, ^53 1 . TOre bulLof Leo X. and its bloody consequences, 
were efficient' to eon vert Sweden and Denmark to the te- 
nets of the reformed religion. Gustavus enjoyed bis sceptre 
many years in peace, and contributed greatly W the 1 fcappi- 
ms and ptespority of his kingdom. 

16. As early as 1826, the -states of Saxony, <Brtfr«wick, 
fteflseCassel, and the cities of Strasbnrgh'andFmfikfort, had 
embraced the doctrines of the Reformation. ;jLutber had 
now* species of apiritual control, which he exercised by the 
. medium "of a synod > of six reformers. His* successlai exam- 
pfcMgave rise to refoi^er« of ^fferenttoi^,^!^^ doctrines 
were less consonant to reason or geod policy. Two fanat- 
ics of Saxony, Storck and Muncer, condemned infant bap- 
tism (hence termed Anabaptists). They preached up uni- 
versal equality and freedom of religious opinion, but, with 
singular inconsistency, attempted to propagate their doc- 
trines by the sword. They were defeated at Mulhausen, 
and Muncer died on a scaffold ; bat the party seemed to ac- 
quire new courage. They surprised Munster, expelled the 
Bishop, and anointed for their King a tailor named Jack of 
Leyden, who defended the city with the most desperate oour- 
age, but fell at length with his party under the superior force 
of regular troops. The Anabaptists, thus sanguinary in their 
original tenets and practices, have long ago become -peacea- 
ble and harmless subjects. 

7. The united power of the Pope and Emperor founds it 
impossible to check the progress of the Reformation. The 
diet of Spires proposed articles of accommodation between 
the Lutherans and Catholics. Fourteen cities of Germany, 
and several of the Electors, protested formerly against ftose 
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articles ; and hence the Lutheran party acquired the name oT 
Protestants. They presented to the assembly at Augsburg 
a confession of their faith, which is the standard of the Prot* 
estant doctrines. 

8. The virtuous lives and conduct of the. Protestant lead- 
ers, compared with those of the higher clergy among the 
Catholics, formed a contrast very favourable to the progress 
of the Reformation. The solemn manner in which the 
States of Switzerland, and particularly Geneva, had proceed- 
ed, in calmly discussing every point of controversy, and 
yielding only to the force of rational conviction, attracted 
the respect of all Europe. John Calvin, a Frenchman, be- 
coming a zealous convert to the new doctrines, was the first 
who gave them a systematic form by his Institutions, and en- 
forced their authority by the establishment of synods, con- 
sistories, and deacons* The magistracy of Geneva gave 
these ordinances the authority of the law ; and they were 
adopted by six of the Swiss cantons, by the Protestants of - 
France, and the Presbyterians of Scotland and England. — 
The ablest advocates of Calvin will find it difficult to vindi- 
cate him from the charge of intolerance and the spirit of per- 
secution ; but these, which are the vices or defects of the in- 
dividual, attach not in the least to the doctrines of the Ref- 
ormation, which are subject to the test of reason, and can de- 
rive no blemish or dishonour from the men who propagated 
them* or even the motives which might influence some of 
their earliest supports. This observation applies more par- 
ticularly to the subject of the ensuing section. 



XL. 



0F THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND UNDER HENRY VIII. AND 

HIS SUCCESSORS. 

1. Wickliffe, in the middle of the fourteenth century, by 
an attack on the doctrines of tran substantiation, indulgences, 
and auricular confession, and yet more by translation of the 
Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, had prepared the 
minds of the people of England for a revolution in religious 
opinions ; but his professed followers were not numerous. 
The intemperate passions of Henry VIII. were the immedi- 
ate cause of the Reformation in England. He had been 
married for eighteen years to Catharine o£ Spain, aunt of 
Charles V., by whom he had three children, one of them 
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Mary, afterwards Queen of England ; when felling in love 
with Anne Bullen, he solicited Clement VII. for a divorce 
from Catharine on the score of her former marriage to his 
elder brother Arthur. The Pope found himself in the pain- 
ful dilemma of either affronting the Emperor, or mortally of- 
fending the King of England* In hope that the- King's pas- 
sion might cool, he spun off the time by preliminaries and 
negociations, but to no purpose. Henry was resolutely bent 
on accomplishing his wishes. The Sorbonne and other 
French Universities gave an opinion in his favour ; and arm- 
ed with this sanction he caused Cxanmer Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to annul his marriage. The repudiated Queen gave 
place to Anne Bullen. On this occasion Wolsey, the minis- 
ter of Henry, lost the favour of his master, by opposing, as 
' was believed, his darling measure. 

2. Clement VII. , from this specimen of the wayward tem- 
per of Henry, resolved to keep well with the Emperor, and 
issued his bull, condemnatory of the sentence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Henry immediately proclaimed him- 
self Head of the Church of England ; the parliament ratifi- 
ed his title, and the Pope's authority was instantly suppressed 
in all his dominions, 1534. He proceeded to abolish the mo- 
nasteries, and confiscate their treasures and revenues, erect- 
ing out of the latter six new bishoprics and a college. The 
immoralities of the monks were sedulously exposed, the for- 
gery of relics, false miracle?, &c. «c1m «p to ine popular 
scorn. 

3. Yet Henry, though a Reformer, and Pope in his own 
kingdom, had not renounced the religion of Rome ; he was 
equally an enemy to the tenets of Luther and Calvin, as to 
the Pope's jurisdiction in England. Inconstant in his affec- 
tions, and a stranger to all humanity, he removed Anne Bul- 
len from the throne to the scaffold, to gratify a new passion 
for Jane Seymour, a maid of honour, who happily died about 
a year after. To her succeeded Anne of Cleves, whom he 
divorced in nine months, to make way for Catharine Howard. 
She underwent the same fate with Anne, Bullen, on a similar 
suspicion of infidelity to his bed. His sixth wife, Catharine 
Parr, with difficulty retained her hazardous elevation, but had 
the good fortune to survive the tyrant. 

4. On the death of Henry VIII., 1547, and the accession 
of .his .sen Edward VL, the Protestant religion prevailed in 
Ektgiand , and was &vou*ed by the Sovereign ; but he died at 
the early age of £fteen, 1553 j and the sceptre passed to the 
hands. of his sister Alary, an intolerant Catholic, and most 
cruel persecutor ^flhe Protestants. In her reign, which was 
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but of fire years' duration, above 800 miserable Victims were 
burnt at a stake, martyrs to tbeir religious opinions. Mary 
inherited a congenial spirit with her husband, Philip II. df 
Spain, whose intolerance cost him the Joss of a third part of 
his dominions. 

5. Mary was succeeded (1568) by her sister Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Anne Bull en, a Protestant, and the more zealous 
from an abhorrence of the character of her predecessor. In 
her reign the religion of England became stationary. The 
hierarchy was established in its present form, by archbishops, 
bishops, priests, and deacons, the King being by law the 
Head of the Church. The liturgy had been settled in the 
reign of Edward VI. The canons are agreeable chiefly to 
the Lutheran tenets. 

Of the Reformation in Scotland, we shall afterwards treat 
under a separate section. 



XLI. 

OP THE DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OP AMERICA. 

• 

1 . Among those great events which distinguished the age 
of Charles V., was the conquest of Mexico by Ferdinando 
Cortez, and of Peru by the Pizarros. The discovery of 
America had preceded the first of these events about twen- 
ty-seven years ; but we have postponed the mention of it till 
now, that the whole may be shortly treated in connexion. 

Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, a man of enterprising 
spirit, having in vain solicited encouragement from his native 
state, from Portugal, and from England, to attempt discove- 
ries in the western seas, applied to Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, who furnished him with three small ships, ninety men, 
and a few thousand ducats for the charges of his voyage. 
After thirty-three days sail from the Canaries, he discovered 
San Salvador, and soon after the islands of Cuba and Hispa- 
niola ; whence returning, accompanied with some of the na- 
tives, some presents in gold, and curiosities of the country, 
he was treated by the Spaniards with the highest honours, 
and soon supplied with a suitable armament'for the prosecu- 
tion of his discoveries. In his second voyage he discovered 
the Caribbees and Jamaica. In a third voyage he descried 
the continent of America, within ten degrees of the line, to- 
wards the isthmus of Panama. To this continent the Geo- 
grapher Americus, who, five years after, followed the foot* 
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steps of Columbus, had the undeserved honour of giving his 
name. 

2. The inhabitants of America and its Islands were a race 
of men quite new to the Europeans. They are of the co- 
lour of copper, and haVe no beard. In some quarters, as in 
Mexico and Peru, the Spaniards found a flourishing empire, 
and a people polished, refined, and luxurious. In others, 
man was a naked savage, the member of a wandering tribe, 
whose sole occupation was hunting or war. The savages of 
the continent were characterized alike by their cruelty to ' 
their enemies, their contempt of death, and their generous 
affection for their friends. The inhabitants of the islands 
were a milder race, of gentler manners, and less hardy con- 
formation of body and mind. The larger animals, as the 
horse, the cow, were unknown in America. 

3. To the inhabitants of those new-discovered countries, 
which were believed to contain inexhaustible treasures, the 
Spaniards, under the pretence of religion and policy, con- 
ducted themselves with the most shocking inhumanity. The 
rack, the scourge, the faggot, were employed to convert them 
to Christianity. They were hunted down like wild beasts, 
or burnt alive in their thickets and fastnesses. Hispaniola, 
containing three millions of inhabitants, and Cuba, contain- 
ing above six hundred thousand, were, in a few years, abso- 
lutely depopulated. It was now resolved to explore the 
continent ; and Ferdinando Cortez, with eleven ships and 
617 men, sailed for that purpose from Cuba in 1519. Land- 
ing at Tabasco, he advanced, though with a brave opposition 
from the natives, into Jthe heart of the country. The state 
of Tlascala, after ineffectual resistance, became the ally of 
the Spaniards ; and, on their approach to Mexico, the terror 
of their name had paved the way for an easy conquest. 

4. The Mexican empire, though founded little more .£han 
a century before this period, had arisen to great splendour. 
Its Sovereign Montezuma received the invaders with the re- 
verence due to superior beings. . But a short acquaintance 
opened the eyes of the Mexicans ; . and finding nothing in the 
Spaniards beyond what was human, they were daring enough 
to attack, and put to death a few of them. The intrepid Cor- 
tez immediately marched to the palace with fifty men, $nd 
putting the Emperor in irons, carried him off prisoner to hjs 
camp. The astonished Mexicans submitted to every term, 
and agreed to redeem their sovereign by the surrender of all 
the imperial treasures. 

5. Velasquez, governor of Cuba, jealous of Cortez, at- 
tempted to supersede him, by dispatching a superior army to 
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the continent ; bat the latter defeating Ms troops, compelled 
them to join his own banners. In an attack from the Mexi- 
cans for the rescue of their Sovereign, Montezuma baring 
offered* to mediate between the Mexicans and their enemies, 
was indignantly put to death by one of his own subjects. 
The whole empire, under its new Sovereign, Guatimozin, 
was now armed against the Spaniards ; and while the plains 
were covered with their archers and spearmen, the lake of 
Mexico was filled with armed canoes. To oppose the latter, 
the Spaniards built a few vessels under the walls of their city, 
and soon evinced their superiority on both elements to their 
feeble foe. The monarch was taken prisoner by the officers 
of Cortez, and refusing to discover his treasures, was stretch- 
. ed naked on burning coals. Soon after, on the discovery of 
a conspiracy against the Spaniards, the wretched Guatimozin, 
with all the princes of his blood, were executed on a gibbet. 
This was the last blow to the power of the Mexicans, and 
Cortez was now absolute master of tile whole empire, 1527. 
6. In the same year, 1527, Diego D'Almagro, and Francis 
Pizarro, with 250 foot, 60 horse, and 12 small pieces of can- 
non, landed in Peru, a large and flourishing empire, govern- 
ed by an ancient race of monarchs named Incas. The Inca 
Atabalipa receiving the Spaniards with reverence, they im- 
mediately required him to embrace the Christian faith, and 
surrender all his dominions to the Emperor Charles V., 
who had obtained a gift of them from the Pope. The pro- 
posal being misunderstood, or received with hesitation, Pi- 
zarro seized the monarch as his prisoner, while bis troops 
massacred 5000 of the Peruvians on the spot.' The empire 
was now plundered of prodigious treasures in gold and pre- 
cious stones ; but Atabalipa, being suspected of concealing a 
part from his insatiable invaders, was solemnly tried as a 
criminal, and strangled at a stake. 

"7. The courage of the Spaniards surpassed even their 
inhumanity. D'Almagfd marched 500 leagues, through con- 
tinual opposition, to Cusco, and penetrated across the Cor* 
dilleras into Chili, two degrees beyond the. southern tropic. 
He was slain in a civil war between him and his associate 
Francis Pizarro; who was soon after assassinated by the party 
of .his rival; At this time the Spaniards discovered the in- 
exhaustible* silver mines of Potosi, which they compelled the 
Peruvians to Work fbr their advantage. They are now 
wrought by the negroes of Africa. The native Peruvians, 
who are a weakly race of men, were soon almost extermina- 
ted by Cruelty and intolerable labour. The humane Bishop 
of Chiapa remonstrated with success to Charles V. on this 
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subject, and the residue of this miserable people have been 
since treated with more indulgence. 

8. The Spanish acquisitions in America belong to the 
crown and not to the slate : they are the absolute property 
of ^tbe Sovereign, and regulated solely by his will. They 
are governed by the three viceroys of Mexico, Peru, and 
Terra Firma, who exercise supreme civil and military au- 
thority over their provinces. There are eleven courts of au- 
dience for the administration of justice, with whose judicial 
proceedings the viceroys cannot intefere ; and their judg- 
ments are subject to appeal to the Royal Council of the In- 
dies, whose jurisdiction extends to every department, ecclesi- 
astical, civil, military, and commercial. A tribunal in Spain, 
called Casa de la Contratacion, regulates the departure of the 
fleets, and their destination and equipment, under the control 
of the Council of the Indies. 

9. The gold and silver of Spanish America, though the ex- 
clusive property of the crown of Spain, has, by means of 
wars, marriages of princes, and extension of commerce, come 
into general circulation, and has greatly increased the quan- 
tity of specie, and diminished the value of money over all 
Europe. 



XLII. 

POSSESSIONS 07 THE OTHER EUROPEAN NATIONS IN AMERICA. 

1. Tbi example of the Spaniards excited a desire in the 
other nations of Europe to participate with them in the riches 
of the New World. The French, in 1557,4ttempted to form 
a settlement on the coast of Brazil, where the Portuguese 
had already established themselves from the beginning of the 
century. The colony was divided by faction, and was soon 
ntterly destroyed by the Portuguese. It is one of the richest 
of the American settlements, both from the produce of its 
soH, and its mines of gold and precious stones. 

2. The Spaniards were in possesion of Florida, when the 
French attempted to colonise it in 1564, but without success. 
The French then established a settlement in Canada, and 
founded Qpebec in 1608; but the colony was perpetually 
subject to attack from the English. In 1629 the French had 
not a foot of territory in America. Canada has been repeat- 
edly taken by t!he English, and restored, by different treaties, 
to &e French ; but it has now for many years been perma- 
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nently a British settlement. The French drew their greatest 
advantages from the islands of St. Domingo* Guadaloupe, and 
Martinico. From their continental possessions of Louisiana, 
and the settlements on the Mississippi, which they have now 
lost, they never derived any solid benefit. / 

3. The Dutch have no other settlement on the continent 
of America but Surinam, a part of Guiana ; and in the West , 
Indies, the islands of Curassoa and St Eustatius. The Danes 
possess the inconsiderable islands of St Thomas and Santa 
Cruz. 

4. The British have extensive settlements on the conti- 
nent of America, and the West India islands. England deri- 
ved her right to her settlements in North America from the 
first discovery o£ the country by Sebastian Cabot in 1499, 
a few years after the discovery of South America by Colum- 
bus ; but there were no attempts to colonise any part of the 
country till about a century afterwards, when Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh planted the colony of Virginia, so named in honour of 
his Queen. Nova Scotia was planted under James 1., and 
New England in the reign of Charles I., chiefly by the refu- 
gee Puritans. New York and Pennsylvania were in the hands 
of the Dutch, till conquered by the English in the reign 
of Charles II., who granted a gift of the latter province, with 
a charter of privileges, to William Penn the Quaker. — 
Maryland was colonised in the time of Charges I. by English 
Catholics. The Carolinas were settled in the reign of 
Charles II. Georgia was not colonised till the reign of 
George II. The Floridas were ceded to Britain by Spain at 
the peace of 1 763. 

j5. The British American colonies, under which name we 
include the United States, are greatly inferior in natural rich- 
es to those of the* Spaniards, as they produce neither silver 
nor gold* indigo nor cochineal ; but they are in general of 
fertile soil, and highly improved by industry ; and they afford 
a most profitable market for home manufactures. The pro- 
duce of the West India islands, Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. 
Christopher's, Antigua, the Granadas, &c. in sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, &c. is .of very great value to the mother-country. 



XUII. 

OF THE STATE OF THE FIVE ARTS IN EUROPE IN THE AGE 

OF LEO X. 

1. In enumerating those great objects which characterised 
the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centu- 
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ry, we remarked the high advancement to which the fine 
arts attained in Europe in the age of Leo X. The strong 
bent which the human mind seems to take in certain peri- 
ods to one class of pursuits in preference to all others, as in 
that age to the fine arts of painting, sculpture, and architect* 
ure, may he in part accounted for from moral causes ; such 
as the peaceful state of a country, the genius or taste of its 
Sovereigns, and their liberal encouragement of those arts ; 
the general emulation that arises where one or two artists 
are of confessed eminence ; and the aid which they derive 
from the studies and works of each other. These causes 
have doubtless great influence, but do not seem entirely suf- 
ficient to account for the phenomenon. The operation of 
such causes must be slow and gradual. In the case of the 
fine arts, the transition from obscurity to splendour was rap- 
id and instantaneous. From the contemptible mediocrity* m 
which they had remained for ages, they rose at One step to 
the highest pitch of excellence. 

2. The arts 6f painting and sculpture were buried in the' 
West under the ruins of the Roman empire. They gradual- 
ly declined in the latter ages, as we may perceive by the se- 
ries of the coins of the lower empire. The Ostrogroths, in- 
stead of destroying, sought to preserve the monuments of 
taste and genius. They were even the inventors of some 
of the arts dependent on design, as the composition^ of Mosa- 
ic. Bat in the middle ages, those arts were at, a very low 
ebb in Europe. They began, however, to revive a little 
about the end of the thirteenth century. Cimabue, a Flor- 
entine, from the sight of the paintings of some Greek artists 
in one of the churches, began to attempt similar performan- 
ces, and soon excelled his models. His scholars were, Ghi- 
otto, Gaddi, Tasi, Cavallini, and Stephano Fiorentino ; and 
these formed an academy at Florence in 1350. 

3. The works of these early painters, with some fidelity of 
imitation, had not a spark of grace or elegance ; and such 
continued to be the state of the art till towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, when it arose at once to the summit of 
perfection. Raphael painted at first in the hard manner of 
his master Perugino ; but soon deserted it, and struck at 
•nee into th* noble, elegant, and graceful ; in short, the imi- 
tation of the antique. This change was the result of genius 
alone. The anoient sculptures were familiar to the early 
painters, but they had looked on them with cold indifference. 
They were now surveyed by other eyes. Michael Angela, 
Raphael, and Leonardo da Vinci, were animated by the 
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same genius that formed the Grecian ApeUes, Zeuxis, Gly- 
con, Phidias, and Praxiteles. 

4. Nor was Italy alone thus distinguished. Germany, 
Flanders, and Switzerland, produced in the same age artists 
of consummate merit. Before the notice of these, we shall 
briefly characterise the schools of Italy. 

5. First in order is the school of Florence, of which the 
most eminent master was Michael Aogelo, born in 1474. — 
His works are characterised by a profound knowledge of the 
anatomy of the human figure, peniaps chiefly formed on the 
contemplation of the ancient sculptures. His paintings ex- 
hibit the grand, the sublime, and terrible ; but he drew not 
from the antique its simple grace and beauty. 

6. The Roman school was founded by Raphael d'Urbino, 
born 1483. This great painter united almost every excel- 
lence of the art. In invention, grace, majestic. simplicity, 
forcible expression of the passions, he stands unrivalled, and 
far beyond all competition. He has borrowed liberally, but 
without servility, from the antique. 

7. Of the school of Lombardy, or the Venetian, the moat 
eminent artists were, Titian, Giorgione, Corregio, and Par- 
meggiano. Titian is most eminent in portrait, and in the 
painting of female beauty. Such is the truth of his colour- 
ing, that his figures are nature itself. It was the testimony of 
Michael Angelo to the merits of Titian, that, if he had studi- 
ed at Rome or Florence amidst the master-pieces of antiqui- 
ty, he would have eclipsed all the painters in the world.— 
Giorgione, with similar merits, was cut off in the flower of 
his youth. Titian lived to the age of an hundred. Corre- 
gio was superior in colouring, and knowledge of light and 
shade, to all that have preceded or followed liim. This 
knowledge was the result of study ; in other painters those 
effects are frequently accidental, as we observe they are not 
uniform. Parmeggiano imitated the graceful manner of Ra- 
phael, hut carried it to a degree of affectation. 

8. Such were the three original Italian schools. The 
character of the Florentine is grandeur and sublimity, with 
great excellence of design, but a want of grace, of skill in 
colouring, and effect of light and shade. The character of 
the Roman is equal excellence of design, a grandeur temper- 
ed with moderation and simplicity, a high degree of grace 
and elegance, and a superior knowledge, though not an ex- 
cellence in colouring. The character of the Venetian is the 
perfection of colouring, and the utmost force of light and 
shade, with an inferiority in every other particular. 

9. To the school of Raphael succeeded the second Roman 
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school, or that of the Caraccis, three brothers, of whom An* 
tribal was the most excellent. His scholars were, Guercino, 
♦ Albano, • Lanfranc, Domenichino, and Guido. Of these, 
though all eminent painters, the first and last were the most 
excellent. The elegant contours of Guercino, and the 
strength, sweetness, and majesty of Guido, are the admira- 
tion of all true judges of painting. 

1Q. In the same age, the Flemish school; though of a 
quite different character, and inferior to the Italian, shone 
with great lustre. Oil painting was invented by the Flenr- 
ings in the fifteenth century : and, in that age, Heemskirk, 
Frane Floris, Qnintin Matsys, and the German Albert Durer, 
were deservedly distinguished. Of the Flemish school Ru<~ 
bens, though a painter of a much later age, is the chief or- 
nament. His figures, though too corpulent, are drawn with 
great truth and nature, and he possesses inexhaustible inven- 
tion, and greafskill in the expression of the passions. Swit- 
zerland produced Hans Holbein, a painter of great eminence 
in portrait, and remarkable for truth of colouring. Of his 
works, from his residence at the court of Henry VIII., there 
are more specimens in Britain than those of any other for- 
eign painter. — Holland had likewise its painters, whose chief 
merit was the faithful representation of vulgar nature; and 
* perfect knowledge of the mechanism of the art, the power 
of colours, and the effect of light and shade. 

11. With the art of painting, sculpture ar^d* architecture 
were likewise revived in the same age, anu brought to high 
perfection. The universal genius of Michael • Angelo shone 
equally conspicuous in all the three departments. His stat- 
ue of Bacchus was judged by Raphael to be the work of 
Phidias or Praxiteles. The Grecian architecture was first 
revived by the Florentines in the fourteenth century ; and 
-the cathedral of Pisa was contracted partly from the materia • 
ais of an ancient Greek teirvplei The art arrived at high per- 
fection in the age of Leo^X., when the church ofSt: Peter l s 
at Rome, under the direction of Bramante, SaitGallo. Ra- 
phael, and Michael Angeloj exhibited the noblest specimen 
of architecture ia the universe; 

.12. The invention of the art of engraving on copper-by 
Tomaso Finiguerra r a goldsmith of Florence, is dated about 
1460. From, Italy it travelled into Flanders, where it was 
&st practised! by Martin Schoen of Antwerp.- His- scholar 
was the celebrated Albert Durer, who engraved with excel- 
lence both on copper and oh wood. Etching on copper by 
means of aqua*fbrtis, which gives more ease than the stroke 
of the graver, was 1 discovered by. Parmeggiano, who execu- 

22* 
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ted in that manner fab own beautiful designs. Nd art under- 
went, in its early stages, so rapid an improvement as that of 
engraving. In the coarse of 160 years from its invention, 
it attained nearly U> its perfection ; for there has been but 
little proportional improvement in the last century, since the 
days of Audran, Poilly, and Edetinck. 

13. The art of engraving in mezzotinto is of much later 
date than the ordinary mode of engraving on copper. It 
was the invention of Prince Rupert about 1660. It is cha- 
racterized bv a softness equal to that of the pencil, and a 
happy blending of light and shade, and is therefore peculiarly 
adapted to portrait, where those requisites are most essential. 

14. The age of Leo X. was likewise an era of very high 
literary splendour ; but of the distinguished writers of that 
period we shall afterwards treat, in a connected view of the 
progress of literature and the sciences during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 



XLIV. 

OF TBS OTTOMAN FOWBE 19 TBS SIXTEEItTH CE1TTUIIT. 

1 . From the period of the taking of Constantinople, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the Turks were a great and 
conquering people. In the sixteenth century, Selim I . , after 
subduing Syria and Mesopotamia, undertook the conquest of 
Egypt, then governed by the Mamalukes, a race of Circas* 
sians, who had seized the country in 1260, and put an end to 
the government of the Arabian princes, the posterity of Sa~ 
ladin. The conquest of Egypt by Selim made little change 
jo the form of its government. It professes to own the sove- 
reignty of the Turks, but is in reality governed still by tike 
Mamduke Beys. 

2. Solyman (the Magnificent)* son of Selim, was, Itfee his 
predecessors, a great conqueror. The island of Rhodes, pos- 
sessed by the Knights of St. John, was a darling object of 
his ambition. These knights had expelled the Saracens from 
the island in 1310. Solyman attacked Rhodes with 140,000 
men and 400 ships. The Rhodian knights, aided by the En- 
glish, Italians, and Spaniards, made a noble defence ; hut, af- 
ter a siege of many months, were forced to capitulate, and 
evacuate the island j 1622, which has been the property oi 
the Turks ever since. The commercial laws of the ancient 
Rhodian* were adopted by the Romans, nod are at this day 
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the foundation of the maritime jurisprudence of all the na- 

tions of Europe. 

• 3. Solymen subdued the greatest pert of Hungary, Mol- 
davia, and Walachia, and took from the Persians Georgia and 
Bagdat. His son Selim II. took Cyprus from the Venetians 
in 1571. They applied to the Pope for aid, who, together 
with Philip II. of Spain* entered into a triple alliance against 
the Ottoman power. An armament of 960 snipe of war, 
commanded by Philip's natural brother, Don John of Am* 
tria, was opposed to 250 Turkish gallies in the gulph of Le- 
panto, near Corinth ; and the Turks were defeated, with the 
loss of 1 50 ships and 1 5,000 men, 157 1 . This great victory 
was soon after followed by the taking of Tunis by the same 
commander. 

4. Bat these successes were of little consequence. The 
Ottoman power continued extremely formidable. Under 
Amurath II. the Turks made encroachments on Hungary, 
and subdued a part of Persia. Mahomet III. though a bar- 
barian in his private character, supported the dignity of the 
empire, and extended its dominions. The Ottoman power 
declined from his time, and yielded to that of the Persians 
under Schah-Abhas the Great, who wrested from the Turks 
a large part of their late-acquired dominions. 



XLV, 



#TATE OF rKRSIA AKI> THC OTHER ASIATIC KINGDOMS IK TflE 
SIXTEENTH AND **YEWTEENTII CENTURIES. . 

1. The gfeatempire of Persia, in the end of the fifteenth 
century, underwent a revolution on account of religion. 
Haydar or Sophi, a religious enthusiast, established a new 
sect of Mahometans, which held Ali to be the successor of 
Hahomet instead of Omar, and abolished the pilgrimages to 
Mecca. The Persians eagerly embraced a doctrine which 
distinguished them from their enemies the Turks ; end Ismfr- 
el, the son of Sophi, following the example of Mahomet en- 
fcrced his opinions by the sword. He subdued all Persia and 
Armenia, and left this rest empire to his descendants. 

2. Schab* Abbas, sumamed the Great, was the great-grand- 
son of Ismaei Sophi. He ruled his empire with despotic 
•sway , but with most able policy. He regained the province* 
which had been taken by the Turks and drove the Portu- 
guese from their settlement of Gram*. He rebuilt the fail*** 
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cities of Persia, and contributed greatly to the introduction 
of arts and civilization. His son Schah-Sesi reigned Weakly 
and unfortunately. In his time, Schah-Gean, the Great Mo- 
gul, deprived Persia of Candahar, and die Turks took Bag- 
dat in 1 639. From that period the Persian monarchy gradu- 
ally declined. Its. sovereigns became the most despicable 
slaves to their own ministers ; and a revolution in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century put an end to the dynasty of 
the Sophia, and gave the throne' to the Afghan princes, a race 
of Tartars. 

3. The government of Persia is almost as despotic as that 
of Turkey. The Sovereign draws a small yearly ^tax from 
every subject, and receives likewise stated gifts on particular 
occasions. The crown is hereditary, with the exclusion of 
females ; but the sons of a daughter succeed in their room. 
There is no other rank in Persia than that annexed to office, 
which is held during the Monarch's pleasure. The national 
religion is the Mahometan, as reformed by SophL The sect 
of the Guebres preserve the religion of Zoroaster, as con- 
tained in the Zendavesta and Sadder, (See tupra, Part I. 
Sect. XL) and keep alive the sacred fire. 

4. The poetry of the Persians displays great fancy and 
luxuriance of imagery. The epic poet Firdousi is said to ri- 
val the various merits of Homer and Ariosto ; and the writ- 
ings of Sadi and Hafez, both in prose and poetry, are adjur- 
ed by all who are conversant in Oriental literature. 

5. Tartary.— From this vast tract of country sprang those 
conquerors who produced all the great revolutions in Asia. 
The Turks, a race of Tartars, overwhelmed the empire of 
the Caliphs. Mahmoud, a Tartar, conquered Persia and 
great part of India in the tenth century. The Tartar Gengis- 
can subdued India, China, Persia, and Asiatic Russia, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Batoucan, one of hie 
sons ravaged to the frontiers of Germany. Tamerlane, the < 
scourge of the Turks, and conqueror of a great part of Asia, 
•was of the race of Gengiscan. Barbar, great-grandson of 
Tamerlane, subdued all between Samarcand and Agra in 
the empire of the Moguls The descendants of those con- 
querors reign in India, Persia, and China \ but Tartary itself 
is no more than a vast desert, inhabited by wandering tribes, 
who follow the life of the ancient Scythians. 

-' 6. Thibet. — This southern part of Tartary exhibits the 
phenomenon of a Kingdom governed by a living god, the 
Dalai Lama, or Great Lama, whose divinity is acknowledg- 
ed not only by his own subjects, but over China and a part of 
India. This god is a young man whom the priests educate 
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and train to bis function, and in whose name they in reality 
govern the kingdom. 



XLVI. 

HISTORT 9F INDIA. 

1. The earliest accounts of this great tract of civilized 
country are those of Herodotus, who lived about a century 
before Alexander the Great ; and it is remarkable that the 
character given of the people by that early writer corres- 
ponds perfectly with that of the modern Hindoos. He had 
probably taken his accounts from Scylax of Cariandria, 
-whom Darius Hystaspes had sent to explore the country. — 
But it was not till the age of Alexander that the Greeks had 
any particular knowledge of that extraordinary people. — 
Alexander penetrated into the Penjab, where his troops refu- 
sing to proceed, he embarked on. the Hydaspes^ which runs 
into the Indus, and thence pursued his course for above 1000 
miles to the ocean. The narrative given by Arrian of this 
expedition was taken from the mouths of Alexander's offi- 
cers ; and its particulars tally yet more remarkably than 
those of Herodotus with the modern manners of the Hin- 
doos. 

£. India was visited by Seleucus, to whose share it fell in 
the partition of Alexander's empire ; and Antiochus the 
Great, £00 years afterwards, made a short expedition thith- 
er. It is probable too that some small intercourse subsisted 
between the Greek empire of Bactriana and India ; but till 
the fifteenth century, no European power thought of forming 
any establishment in that country ; though, from the age of 
Alexander down to the period of the Portuguese discoveries, 
there had constantly been some commercial intercourse be- 
tween Europe and India, both by sea and across the desert. 

3. The Mahometans, as early as A. D. 1000, had begun to 
establish an empire in India. Mahmoud, a Tartar, conquer- 
ed a great part of the country, and established his capital at 
Ghazna, near the sources of the Indus, extirpating, wherever 
he came, the Hindoo religion, and establishing the Mahome- 
tan in its stead. Mohammed Gori, in 1194, penetrated to 
Benares, and one of his successors fixed the seat of his em- 
pire at Delhy, which has continued to be the capital of the. 
Mogul princes. The sovereignty founded by Mahmoud was 
overwhelmed in, 1222 by Gengiscan, as was his empire in the 
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following century by Tamerlane, whose posterity are at this 
day on the throne of the Mogul empire. •' 

4. The Mogul empire was, even in the beginning of the 
18th century, the most powerful and flourishing of all the 
Asiatic monarchies, under Aurengzebe, the son of Schah- 
Gean, who, though a monster of cruelty, and most despotic 
tyrant, enjoyed a life prolonged to an hundred years, crown- 
ed with uninterrupted prosperity and success. He extend-' 
ed his empire over th» whole peninsula of India within the 
Ganges. 

5. The dominion of the Mogul was not absolute over all 
the countries which composed his empire. Tamerlane al- 
lowed the petty princes, Rajahs or Nabobs, to retain their ter- 
ritories, of which their descendants are kt this day in posses- 
sion. They paid a tribute to the Great Mogul, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his sovereignty, and observed the treaties 
agreed to by their ancestors ; but they were in other respects 
independent princes. 

6. Bengal became a part of the Mogul's empire by con- 
quest in the end of the sixteenth century, and was common- 
ly governed by a son of the Great Mogul, who had under 
him several inferior Nabobs, the former princes of the coun- 
try. Such was its condition when the British East-India 
Company, between 1751 and 1760, conquered and obtained 
possession of that kingdom, together with Bahar and part of 
Orissa, aiaige, populous, and most flourishing country, con* 
taining above ten millions of inhabitants, and producing an 
immense revenue ; and these territories have since that peri- 
od received a considerable addition. The East-India Com- 
pany thence has the benefit of the whole commerce of the 
Mogul einpire, with Arabia, Persia, and Thibet, as well as 
with the kingdoms of Azem, Aracan, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, 
China, and many of the oriental islands. 

The fixed establishments of the British in the country of 
Indostan have afforded opportunity of obtaining much in- 
structive knowledge relative to the ancient state of that 
country, of which we shall give a.short sketch in the follow- 
ing section. 
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XLVII. 

ANCIENT STATE OF IftBIA ; HANKERS, LAWS, AKTS AJT© SCI- 
ENCES, AND RELIGION OF THE HINDOOS. 

1. The remains of the ancient knowledge of the Hindoos 
have been preserved by a hereditary priesthood, in the Sans* 
creet language, long since extinct, and only known to a few 
of the Bramins. Thexeal of some learned Europeans has 
lately opened that source of information, whence we lean 
the most interesting particulars of this extraordinary people, 
perhaps the most early cultivators of the sciences, and the 
instructors of all the nations of antiquity. We shall briefly 
notice their singular division into casts, their civil policy, 
their laws, their progress in the arts and sciences, and their 
religion. 

2. The whole body of die people was divided into four or- 
ders or casts. The highest, that of the. Bramins, was devo- 
ted to religion and the cultivation of the sciences : to the 
second belonged the preservation of the state ; they were its 
sovereigns and its magistrate* in peace, and its soldiers in 
war : the third were the husbandmen and merchants : and the 
fourth the artisans Jabourers,and servants. These are insep- 
arable distinctions, and descend from generation to genera- 
tion. Moreover, the individuals of each class follow invaria- 
bly the professions of their forefathers. Every man, from his 
birth, knows the function allotted to him, and fulfils with ease 
and satisfaction the duty which he cannot avoid. Hence ari- 
ses that permanence of manners and institutions which so sin* 
gularly characterises this ancient nation. 

3. This classification is an artificial arrangement, which 
could have originated only from the mind of a legislator 
among a polished people, completely obedient to govern- 
ment It is therefore a proof of the highly civilised state of 
the Hindoo nation in the most remote periods of antiquity. 

4. The civil policy of the Hindoos is another proof of the 
same fact. At the time of Alexander the Great, India was 
divided into large and powerful kingdoms, governed by 
Sovereigns whose dominion was not absolute, but controlled 
by the superior authority of the Bramins. A system of feu- 
dalism has ever prevailed in India ; the rights to lands flow 
from the Sovereign, to whom a certain <luty is payable by 
the class of the husbandmen, who transmit their possessions 
to their children under the same tenure. Strabo and Diodo- 
rus remarked among the Indians three classes of officers ; 
one whose department was the regulation of agriculture, 
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tanks, highways ; another which superintended the police of 
the cities ; a third which regulated the military department 
The same policy prevails at this day under the Hindoo prin- 
ce*. 

6. The jurisprudence of Hindostan is an additional proof 
of great antiquity and civilization. The Ayen-Akbery, and 
still more the compilation of Hindoo laws from the ancient 
Sanscreet records, made by order of Mr. Hastings, contain 
the jurisprudence of a refined and commercial people, among 
whom law itself had been fc study and profession. 

6. Many monuments exist in India of the advanced state 
of the useful and elegant arts in the remotest periods of an- 
tiquity. The ancient Pagodas, of vast extent and magnifi- 
cence, whether cut in the solid rock, asm Elephants and 
Salsette, or in the open air, as at Cbillambrum and Sering- 
ham, the sumptuous residences of the Bramins ; and the an- 
cient hill fortresses, constructed with prodigious strength and 
solidity, evince a great advancement in the arts : as the re- 
sort of the most polished nations of antiquity to that country 
for cotton cloths, fine linen, and works- in metal and in ivory, 
proves the superior state of those manufactures to all known 
at that time in Europe. 

7. The late translations from the Sanscreet of several in- 
genious compositions of high antiquity, as the dramatic 
piece Sacontala, the Hitopadesa, a series of moral apologues 
and fables, the Mahabarat, an epic poem, composed above 
2000 years before the Christian era, all concur in proof of a 
similar advancement in literature ; and we have reason to be- 
lieve, from such works as are of a philosophical nature, that 
there is scarce a tenet of the Greek philosophy that has not 
been antecedently the subject of discussion among the Bra- 
mins of India. 

8. The numeral cyphers, first introduced into Europe by 
the Arabians, were, as confessed by those authors themselves, 
borrowed from the Indians. It is above a century since the 
French philosophers evinced, by the evidence of a Siamese 
manuscript, containing tables for calculating the places of the 
heavenly bodies, the astonishing advancement made by this 
ancient people in the science of astronomy. A set of tables 
obtained lately from the Bramins by M. Gentil, goes back to 
an era termed. Catyougham, commencing 310£ years before 
the birth of Christ. These tables are used by the modern 
Bramins, who are quite ignorant of the principles on which 
they have been constructed, and which M. Baijly has shown , 
to be the same employed by the moderns, but with which the 
Greeks and Chaldeans were utterly unacquainted. 
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9. Lastly, From the religions opinions and worship of the 
Hindoos we must draw the same conclusion as from all the 
preceding facts. One uniform system of superstition per-' 
vades every religion of India, which is supported by the most 
sagacious policy, and every thing that can excite the-venera* 
tion of its votaries. The Bramins, elevated above every 
other class of men, and exclusively acquainted with the mys- 
teries of that religion, which it is held impious for any other 
class to attempt to penetrate^ the implicit reliance on the 
authority of these Bramins ; the ceremonies of their worship, 
fitted to impress the imagination, and affect the passions ; all 
concurred to fortify this potent superstition, and to give its 
priests-a supreme ascendency over the minds of the people. 
But those priests themselves, enlightened as they were, re- 
jected that false theology. Their writings demonstrate that 
they entertained the most rational and elevated conceptions 
with regard to the Supreme Being, and the support of the 
universe. 

10. On the whole, there is a high probability that India 
was the great school from which the most early polished na- 
tions of Europe derived their knowledge of the arts, of sci- 
ences, and of literature* 



XLVUU 

OF CHINA AND JAPAN. 

1. Proceeding eastward in the survey of the Asiatic con* 
' tinent, the great empire of China next solicits our attention. 
| In the end of the tenth centurv, China, Persia, and the great- 
est part of India, were ruled by the Tartar descendants of 
Oengiscan. The Tartar family of Yven, who conquered 
China, made no. -change in its taws and system of govern* 
ment, which had been permanent from time immemorial. — 
Of this family there reigned nine successive monarchs, with- 
out any attempts by the Chinese to throw off the Tartar yoke. 
The odious and contemptible character of the last of these 
Sovereigns at length excited a rebellion, which, in 1357, 
drove the Tartars from the throne ; and the Chinese, for 276 
! years, obeyed their native princes. At that period a second 
1 revolution gave the throne once more to the Tartars. Tak- 
' iu£ advantage of an insurrection in one of the provinces, they 
Invaded China in 1641, and made an easy conquest. The 
Emperor shut himself up in his palace, and, after putting to 

23 
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<death all his family, finished the scene bj hanging himself. 
Tbe same Tartars occupy the throne of China at this day, 
and observe the same • wise policy of maintaining inviolate 
the Chinese laws, policy, and manners* Of these we shall 
give a brief account in the subsequent section. 

2. The empire of Japan was discovered by the Portuguese 
about the middle of thje sixteenth century. The open and 
unsuspicious, character of this, industrious and polished peo- 
ple led thefn to encourage the resect of foreigners to their 
porta ; and the Spaniards, after they had obtained the sove- 
reignty of Portugal, carried oa a most beneficial trade to the 
coasts of Japan. The Etoperor zealously promoted this in- 
tercourse) tilt the insatiable ambition of the Spaniards gave 
him alarming conviction of its danger. Under the pretence 
of converting the Japanese from idolatry, a vast number of 
priests were sent into the country, and one half of the peo- 
ple were speedily set at mortal variance with the other. It 
now became necessary to prohibit this work of conversion by 
an imperial edict. Still, however, a free trade was allowed, 
till 1637, when a conspiracy of the Spaniards was discovered 
for dethroning theEmperor and seizing the government. At* 
edict was issued for the expulsion of all the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, who were mad enough to resist, till overpowered 
by force of arms. Since that period all the European na- 
tions have been excluded from the ports of Japan. The 
Dutch only, who had been. the discoverers of the conspiracy 
of the Spaniards, are allowed the privilege of landing on one 
of the small islands, for the purposes of trade, after making 
oath that they are not of the Portuguese religion. 



XLIX. 

OF THE ANTIQUITY OF THE EMPIRE OF QHINA. STATE OF THE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, MANNERS, GOVERNMENT, LAWS. 

1. The antiquity of this vast empire, and the state of its' 
government, laws, manners, and attainments in the|arts and 
sciences, have furnished a most ample field of controversy. 
Voltaire,Raynal, and other writers of similar principles, have, 
for the purpose of discrediting tbe scriptural account of die 
origin of mankind, and the received notions of the age of the 
universe, given to the Chinese empire an immense antiquity, 
and a character of such high virilization and knowledge * of 
the sciences and prts at that remoter period, as to be utterly 
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itreconciifeabie witfe the state and progress of man as describ- 
ed in the books of Moses. On the other hand, it is probable 
that the desire of invalidating those opinions has induced oth- 
er writers of ability to go to an opposite extreme ; to under- , 
value this 8mgal»i]seopte, and'to give too little weight to any 
aocourits which we have, either of the duration of their em- 
pire, the economy .of their government and police, or of their 
attainments in the arts and sciences. Amidst this contrariety 
of sentiments, we shall endeavour to form such opinion as 
appears most consonant to the truth. 

2. The panegyrists of the Chinese assert that their empire 
has subsisted above 4000 years, without any material altera- 
tion m ks lows, manners, language, or even fashion of dress ; 
in evidence of which they appeal to a series of eclipses, mark- 
ing contemporary events, all accurately calculated, for 2155 
years before the birth of Christ. As it is easy to calculate 
eclipses backwards from the present day t6any given period 
of time, it is thus 'possible to give a history, fictitious from 
"beginfiingto end, its chronology ofreal eclipses. This proof, 
therefore, amounts to nothing, unless it were likewise proved- 
that tdl those echpses were actually recorded at the time 
vpheft t^ey be^ftaned ; but Hub neither has been nor can be 
-done ; far it ia«a allowed iact that there are no regular his- 
torical re*6tds beyond the third century before the Christian 
ere. The. present Chinese are utterly ignorant of the mo- 
tk>n$ of the celestial bodies, and cannot calculate eclipses. 
^Tite series mentioned has therefore in all probability been 
calculated by some of die Jesuits, to ingratiate themselves 
with the Emperors, and flatter the national vanity. The Je- 
suits have presided in the tribunal, of mathematics for above 
200 years. 

5. But if the authentic annals of this empire go back even 
.to the third century before Christ, and record at that time a 
high state of civilization, we must allow that the Chinese are 
an ancient and early polished people, and that they have pos- 
sessed a singular constancy in their government, laws, and 
manners. S*r William Jones, no bigotted encomiast of this 
.people, allows their great antiquity and early civilization, and, 
with much apparent probability, traces their origin from the 
Hindoos* He appeals to the ancient Sanscrit records, 
which mention a migration from. India of certain of the mili- 
tary class termed Ckinas to the countries east from Bengal. 
The stationary condition of the arts and sciences in China 
proves that these have not originated with that people ; and 
many peculiarities of. the manners, institutions, and popular 
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religion of the Chinese, have a near affinity with these of the 
Hindoos. 

4. The government of China is that of an absolute mo- 
narchy. The patriarchal system pervades the whole, and 
binds all the members of this vast empire- iw the strictest sub- 
ordination. Every father is absolute m v his family, . and 
may inflict any punishment short of death npon his children. 
The mandarin of the district is absolute, with the power of 
life and death over all its members ; but a capital sentence 
cannot be inflicted without the Emperor's approbation. The 
Emperor's power is absolute over all the mandarins; and eve- 
ry subject of the empire. To reconcile the people to this 
despotic authority, the Sovereign alone is entitled to relieve 
the wants of the poor, and to compensate public calamities, 
as well as the misfortunes of -individuals. He is therefbre 
regarded as the father of his people, and even adored as a 
benevolent divinity. 

5. Another circumstance which conciliates the people to 
their government is, that all honours in China are conferred 
according to merit, and that chiefly literary. The civil man- 
darins, who are the magistrates and judges, are appointed to 
office according to their measure of knowledge and mental 
endowments. No office or rank is^fcer<edt*ary, bat may be 
aspired to by the meanest of the people. The penal laws of 
Ghina are remarkably severe, but their execution may be re- 
mitted by the Emperor. The judicial tribunals are regulated 
by a body of written laws of great antiquity, and founded on 
the basis of universal justice and equity, x The Emperor's*" 
opinion rarely diners from the sentences of those courts. One 
tribunal judges of the qualifications of the mandarins ; ano- 
ther regulates the morals of the people, and the national man- 
ners ; a third is the tribunal of censors, which reviews the 
laws, the conduct of the magistrates and judges, and even 
that of the Emperor himself. These tribunals are filled by 
an equal number of Chinese and Tartars. . 

6. It has been observed, that the sciences have been sta- 
tionary in this empire for many ages ; and they are at this day 
extremely low, though far beyond the attainments of a bar- 
barous people. The language of China seems to oppose the 
prosecution of speculative researches. It has no regular in- 
flections, and can with difficulty express abstract ideas. We 
have remarked the ignorance of the Chinese in mathematics 
and astronomy. Of physics they have no acquaintance be- 
yond the knowledge of apparent facts, 'rhey hever ascend 
to principles or form theories* Their knowledge of medi» 
cine is extremely limited, and is blended with the most cost* 



temptifete superstition. Of anatomy, they know next to no- 
tbrag ; atodin surgery they have never ventured to amputate 
a Hmb, of W deduce a fraeture. 

7. The stele of the useful and elegant arts has been* equally 
stationary ad that of the sciences. They have attained many' 
ages ago to * certain p-etn* of advancement, which they" have 
oevergorie beyon«f. The Chinese are said to have manu- 
factured glass for 2000 years, yet at this day it is inferior m 
transparency to the iutopean, and is not used in their win- 
dows. Gunpowder they are reported to have known from 
time inftitenloriai, buetfeey rtever employed it in artillery or 
fiffe-armg till taught by tb$, Europeans. Printing they are 
mid W have invented m the age of Julhis Caesar ; yet they 
know not the use of moveable types, but print from blocks 
of WoodV When first shewn the use- of the compass in sail* 
rag, they affirmed that they Were well acquainted With it, 
teat founds no occasion to employ it. The art of painting in 
C^n^ismeTemechankaF imitation, without grace, expres- 
sion, o* evfen accuracy of proportions. Of the rulfes of per- 
spective they have not the smallest idea. In sculpture, as 
in the figures of the** idols 1 , the Chinese artists seem to de- 
Mght in distortion and deformity. Their music is not regu- 
lated by any principles of science : they have no semi-tones ; 
gad their instruments are imperfect and untenable* The 
Chinese architecture has variety, lightness, and sometimes • 
elegance, but hap no graiideur or symmetrical beauty.- 

8i Yeti, in some of the arts, theChinese have attained to " 
great' perfection. Agriculture 1 is carried in China to the high- 
est pitch'of improvement. There is not a spot of waste land 
ifc the whole empire, nor any which is not highly cultivated* 
The Emperor himself is the chief of the husbandmen, and 
g&ttualty hbldVthcf' plough with his own bands. Hence, and 
from' the modes' of Economising food, is supported the asto- 
tifehingpopulation of 338 millions, or 260 inhabitants to eve- 
ry square mile of the empire. The gardening of the Chi- 
nese, and their admirable embellishment of rural nature, have 
ctfMatfc been the object of imitation in Europe, but with far 
inferior success. The manufacture of porcelain is an origin- 
al intention of this people 7 and the Europeans, though ex- 
celling them in the fornrand ornament of the utensils, have 
never been ante to attain to the excellence of the material. 
• 9; The morals of the Chinese have furnished much sub- 
ject both of encomium and censure. The books o£ Confu- 
di09 ape said to contain a most admirable system of morality ; > 
but the principles of morals have their foundation in human * 

t, intheorjr, be everywhere the same. The; 
23* 
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moral virtue* of a people are not to be estimated from the 
books of their philosophers. It is probable that the maimers 
of the superior classes are in China, as elsewhere, much in- 
fluenced by education and example. The morals of the low- 
er classes are said to be beyond measure loose, and their 
practices most dishonest ; nor are they regulated by any 
principle but selfish interest, or restrained but by the fear 
of punishment. 

10. The religion of the Chinese is different in the differ- 
ent ranks of society. There is no religion of the state. 
The Emperor and the higher mandarins profess the belief 
of one Supreme Being, Changti, whom they worship by 
prayer and thanksgiving, without any mixture of idolatrous 
practices. They respect the Lama of Thibet as the high- 
priest or prophet of this religion. A prevalent. sect is that 
of Tao-sse, who believe in the power of magic, the agen- 
cy of spirits, and the divining of future events. A third is 
the sect of Fo, derived from India, whose priests are the Bon- 
zes, and whose fundamental doctrine is, that all things rose 
out of nothing, and finally must return to it ; that all flium als 
are first to undergo a series of transmigrations ;. and that as 
nian's chief happiness is to approach as near as possible to a 
state of annihilation in this life, absolute idleness is more lau- 
dable than occupation of any kind. A variety of hideous 
idols are worshipped by this sect. 

1 1 . The Chinese have their sacred books, termed Kings; 
as the Ykingy Chovking, &c. ; which, ainidst some good mo- 
ral precepts, contain much mystery, childish superstition, 
and absurdity. These are chiefly resorted to for the divin- 
ing of future events, which seems the ultimatum of research 
among the Chinese philosophers. The observation of the 
heavenly bodies is made for that purpose alone: . jthe changes 
of weather, the performance or omission of certain ceremo- 
nies, the occurrence of certain events in particular times: and 
places, are all believed to have their influence on futurity, 
and are therefore carefully observed and recorded •; and the 
rules by which those omens are interpreted sre said to have 
been prescribed by the great Confucius, the father of the 
Chinese philosophy, 500 years before the Christian era. 

12. We conclude, on the whole, that the Chinese are a 
very remarkable people ; that their government, laws, poli- 
cy, and knowledge of the arts <*and sciences, exhibit unques* 
tionable<proofs of great antiquity and early civilization ; but 
that the extraordinary measure of duration assigned to their 
empire by some modern writers rests on no solid proofs ; 
nor are their government, laws, manners* arts*, or. scientific; 
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attainments, at all deserving of that superlative and most ex- 
aggerated enpomium which has been bestowed on them. 



L. 

M. BAUAT's THEORT OF THE ORIOI1T OF THE SCIENCES AMONG 

THE RATIONS OF ASIA. 

1. The striking resemblance in many points of character 
between the Chinese and ancient Egyptians has led to the 
conjecture, either that they were originally the same people, 
the one being a colony of the other, or that the two nations 
have had at some remote period such intercourse, either by 
conquest or in the way of commerce, as to occasion a reci- 
procal communication of manners, arts, and knowledge of 
the sciences. M, de Mairan has remarked the following 
points of similarity. The Egyptians and Chinese had the 
same permanence of manners, and abhorrence of innova- 
tions ; they were alike remarkable for the respect entertain- 
ed by children to their parents ; they were equally averse 
to war; they had the same general but superficial know- 
ledge in the arts and sciences, without the ability to make 
great attainments ; they both, in the most ancient times, us- 
ed hieroglyphics ; the Egyptians, had a solemn festival, call- 
ed the Feast of ike Lights ; the Chinese have the Feast of 
the Lanterns ; the features of the Chinese are said to resem- 
ble the ancient Egyptian statues ; certain characters engrav- 
en on an Egyptian bust of Isis were found to belong to the 
Chinese language. . . 

2..M. BaiUy has taken a wider range of observations, and 
has, from a review of the manners^ customs, opinions* and 
attainments of the. Indians* Persians, Chinese, Chaldeans, 
and Egyptians, discovered .many circumstances of similarity 
between all those nations- equally remarkable as the forego- 
ing. He has thence formed the singular hypothesis, that die 
knowledge common to the whole of those nations has been 
derived from the same original source, namely, a most an- 
cient and highly cultivated people of Asia, of whose memo- 
ry every trace is now extinct, but who have been the parent 
instructors of all around them. If we find, says he,' in the 
scattered huts of peasants, fragments interspersed of sculp- 
tured columns* we .conclude for certain that these are not 
the work of the rude peasants who reared those huts* but 
that, they are the remains of a niagnificent building, the work 
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of able architects, though we discover nootfcer tracer of the 
existence of that building, and cannot ascertain* ka precise 
situation. 

3. The sciences and arts ofthe Chinese have been station- 
ary for 2000 years. The people seem never to have avail- 
ed themselves of the lights of their ancestors. They are 
like the inhabitants of a country recently discovered by a po- 
lished, people, who have taught them some of their arte, and 
left their instruments among them* The knowledge they 
possess seems to have been imported, and not of original 
growth, for it has never bees progressive.* 

4. The Chaldeans were an enlightened people at the com- 
mencement of the Babylonish empire* 2000 years before the 
Christian era. — They were great astronomers, and under- 
stood the revelations of comets, which became known to* 
the modems only in the sixteenth century . The Chahtoan* 
were probably the remains, of mis ancient people; The 
Bramins of India believe ins the unity of God" and the immor~ 
tality of, the soul, but with these sublime tenets they inter* 
mix the most childish, absurdities*. They derived the for- 
mer from wise instructors, the latter were the fruit of theitf 
own ignorance. The Sanscreet^ a most copious and elegant 
language, and the vehicle of alLthtf Indian, knowledge and 
philosophy, has been a: dead tongue for thousands.- ofi yearsy 
and is intelligible only tot a few of those Bramins. It wa# 
probably the language of (hat great ancient people. 

6. The: coincidence or similarity/ of customs concurs to 
establish the same idea. The custom of libation was com- 
mon to the Tartars and Chinese, as well a# to the* Greeks 
and Romans. A11I die Asiatic- nations, had: festivals of the 
nature of the Roman Saturnalia. The tradition) of the de~ 
luge is diffused amcmg'a}l those nations: ttaitraditionitf'- the 
giants attacking heaven is-equally general* The' doctrines! 
the metempsycirosk was* common to thei^ 
Indians, Persians, Tartarians, and Chinese; The religion of 
all these. nations is. founded on thcbprofdund, though emroe^ 
ous, doctrine iof the two principles, an universal *oul pervade 
ing all nature, and inert matteron which itaets. A conform- 
ity in a true doctrine is no proof of mutual communication 
or concert ; but itis ingeniously remarked} that a conformi- 
ty in a false doctrine comes: very * near to such a proof. 

6.. The* Egyptians, Chaldaeans, Indians, Persians, and Chi- 
nese, all ^placed their temples fronting theeast, toveeeive th* 
first rays ofthe sun. The worship of the* sun has been the 
religion of that ancient people. All the above mentioned 
nations, bail a cycle, or period of. sixty year*, for regulating 
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their chronology ; the y all divided the circle into 360 de- 
grees, the zodiac into twelve signs, and the week into seven 
days ; and the Chinese, Indians, and Egyptians designed 
those days by the names of the planets ranged in the same 
order. The long measures of the ancient nations had all one 
common origin. 

7. These singular coincidences, argues M. Bailly, can be 
accounted for only by three suppositions : 1. That there was 
a free communication between all those ancient nations : 
2. That those circumstances of coincidence are so founded 
in human nature, that the most unconnected nations could 
not fail to hitupon them : or, 3. That they have been all 
derived from a common source. He rejects the two for- 
mer suppositions, as contrary in his opinion to fact, and rests 
of course upon the last. 

8. The precise situation of this great ancient people M. 
Bailly does not pretend to fix with certainty ; but he offers 
probable reasons for conjecturing that it was about the 49th 
or 50th degree of north latitude, in the southern regions of 
Siberia. Many of the European and Asiatic nations attribute 
their origin to that quarter, which thence appears to have 
been extremely populous. Nitre, a production from animal 
substances, is more abundant there than in any othlr region. 
The observations of the rising of the stars, collected by Pto- 
lemy, must have been made in ft climate where the longest 
day was sixteen hours, which corresponds to the latitude 
mentioned. No European nation in that latitude understood 
astronomy in those early periods. The veneration of the 
Indians and Chinese for the Lama of Thibet is a proof that 
the religion of those nations originated in that quarter. 

9*. But does that region exhibit any traces of having been 
ever inhabited by a polished people ?. It is here that the theo- 
ry -of M. Bailly seems to be least supported by proof. N He 
observes that ancient mines have been discovered in those 
parts of Siberia, which have been Wrought to great extent in 
a period beyond all record or tradition ; that ancient sepul- 
chres have been found, in which there were ornaments of 
gold of skilful workmanship ; but the facts specified are so few 
as to warrant no positive inference. 

tO. This theory is an amusing specimen of the author's 
ingenuity ; but it has not the force to draw our assent to his 
conclusions. We have noticed it, as specifying many curious 
facte relative to- the manners and attainments of the ancient 
nations, and as furnishing strong evidence of the common 
origin of mankind. The nations above mentioned, though 
many of them remote from each other, wore all connected as 
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links of a chain, by proximity ; whence itis easy to coneeive 
that knowledge should diverge from a centre to a very dis- 
tant circumference. M. Bailly has given no reasonable 
.grounds for fixing that centre in the position he has assigned 
it. 



LI. 



REIGN OF PHILIP II. OF SPAIN. REVOLUTION OF THE MOTH- 
ERLANDS, AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF HOL- 
LAND. 

1. After a short survey of the Asiatic kingdoms, we re- 
turn to the history of Europe in the sixteenth century. 

In the time of Philip II., the successor of Charles V., the 
balance of power in Europe was sustained by Spain, France, 
England, and Germany, all at this time highly flourishing and 
respectable, either from the talents of their Sovereigns, or 
their internal strength. Elisabeth, Henry IV., and Philip 
II., were all acute and able politicians, though the policy of 
the last partook more of selfish imb, and had. less of the 
manly and heroic, than that of either of his rival monarch*. 
Philip was at this time Sovereign of Spain, the Two Sicilies, 
Milan, and the Netherlands. He had likewise, for a few 
years, the power of England at his command, by his mar- 
riage with Mary, the elder sister and predecessor of Eliza- 
beth. 

2. Pope Paul IV., jealous of the power of Philip, formed 
an alliance with Henry II. of France to deprive the Span- 
iards of Milan and the Sicilies. Philip, with. the aid of the 
English, defeated the French at St. Quintin in Picardy, and 
hoped, from this signal victory, to force the allies into a 
peace ; but the Duke of Guise recovered the spirits of the 
French by the taking of Calais from the English,- which they 
had now possessed for 200 years. Another great victory, 
however, obtained by Philip near Graveknes, brought on the 
treaty of Chatteau-Cambresis> in 1669, by which the French 
surrendered to Spain no less than eighty-nine fortified towns 
in the Low Countries and in Italy. 

3. Philip, now at ease from foreign disturbances, began to 
be disquieted on the score of religion. An intolerant bigot 
by nature, be resolved to extirpate every species of heresy 
from his dominions. The Netherlands, an assemblage of 
•eparate states, wereall subject to Philip, under various ti- 
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ties ; and he had conferred the government of Holland, Zeal- 
and, Friesknd, and Utrecht, on William Prince of Orange, a 
Count of the German Empire. The Lutheran and Carvanis- 
tic opinions had made great progress in those quarters ; and 
Philip-, determining to repress them, established the Inquisi- 
tion with plenary powers, created new bishops, and prepared 
to abrogate the ancient laws* and- give the provinces a new 
political institution. These innovations creating alarm and 
tumult, the Duke of Alva was sent into Flanders to enforce 
implicit submission. 

4, The Inquisition began its bloody work, and many of 
the principal nobility of the provinces were its victims. The 
minds of the people were completely alienated, and a chief 
was only wanting to give union to their measures. The 
Prince of Orange, who was himself under sentence of the 
Inquisition, found no difficulty to raise an army, and having 
easily reduced some of the most important garrisons, he was . 
proclaimed Stadtholder of Holland and Zealand in 157a. 
Eighteen thousand- persons perished by die hands of the ex- 
ecutioner in the course of the Duke of Alva's government* 
which was of five years 9 duration. His place was supplied- 
by Requesens, a man of humanity, but bound to obey his 
inhuman- master, who, on the death of Requesens, sent his 
brother Don John of Austria to- endeavour to regain the re- 
volted states : but the attempt was fruitless. The whole 
seventeen provinces had suffered alike from the tyranny of 
their Sovereign, but particular jealousies prevented a general 
union, and only seven of these asserted their independence 
by a solemn treaty formed at Utrecht, 23d January, T579 ; 
by which it was agreed that they should defend their liber- 
ties a? one united republic ; that they should jointly deter- 
mine in matters of peace and war, establish a general legisla- 
tive authority, and maintain a liberty of conscience in mat- 
ters of religion. These seven United Provinces are, Guei- 
derland,' Holland, Zealand, Friesland, Utrecht, Overyssel, 
and Groningen. William Prince of Orange was declared 
their chief magistrate, general, and admiral, by the title of 
Stadtholder. 

6. Philip vented his indignation by a proscription of the 
Prince of Orange, offering 26,000 crowns for his head, and 
he compassed his revenge, for this illustrious man was cut 
off by an assassin, J 584. His son Maurice was elected Stadt- 
holder in his room, and sustained his important part with 
great courage and ability. * With a slender mid from Eliza- 
beth Of England, who delighted to traverse the plans of Phil- 
ip, this infont commonwealth accomplished and secured its 
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independence, which it has maintained, till its disgraceful 
subjugation in the present times, the miserable fruit of faction 
and political disunion. 

6. The other ten provinces, whose discontents were ex- 
pressed only by murmur and complaint, were soothed by a 
new charter from Philip, confirming their privileges ; while 
at the same time he took every possible measure to prevent 
any attempt on their part to throw off the yoke. 



LH. 



OF THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 

PROVINCES. 

1. The treaty of confederation of the Seven United Prov- 
inces, framed in 1579, and solemnly renewed in 1583, is de- 
clared to be, by its nature, indissoluble. Each province 
thereby preserved its own laws, its magistrates, its sovereign- 
ty, and its independence. They form, however, one body 
politic, having renounced the right of making separate allian- 
ces and treaties, and established a general council, with pow- 
er of assembling the states and regulating the common anairs 
of the republic. The assembly of the States-General was 
originally held only twice a year, but became afterwards a 
perpetual council. ; 

2. In all matters which regard not the general interest of 
the nation, each of the states or provinces is in itself a repub- 
lic, governed by its own laws and magistrates, and possess- 
ing a supreme legislative authority. The deputies from each 
of the towns form the council of the province, in which is 
vested its separate government ; and these deputies are regu- 
lated by the instructions of their constituents. The votes of 
the majority of deputies decide in the provincial council in < 
all matters which regard not the general interest of the na? 
tion. 

3. The great council of the States-General, always met in 
assembly at the Hague, is composed of the deputies from the 
Seven Provinces, of which Holland sends three, Zealand and 
Utrecht two, and the others one ; each deputy being regu- 
lated by the council of his province. A majority of voices is 
here decisive, unless in the great questions of peace, war, and 
alliance, in which unanimity is requisite. The disadvantage 
of this constitution is the delay and difficulty in the execu- 
tion of public measures. All the towns and all the nobles of 
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a province must deliberate, and instruct their deputy, before 
the States-General can take the matter under consideration. 
This great defect is in some measure corrected by the pow- 
er and influence of the Stadtholder. 

4. The Stadtholder is commander in chief of the sea and 
land forces, and disposes of all the military employments. 
He presides over all the courts of justice, and has the power 
of pardoning crimes. He appoints the magistrates of the 
towns from a list made by themselves ; receives and names 
ambassadors, and is charged with the execution of the laws* 
He is supreme arbiter in all differences between the provin- 
ces, cities, or other members of the state. 

5. William, the first Stadtholder, did not abuse these high 
powers ; nor did his successors, Maurice and Henry Fred- 
erick. But under William II. the states became jealous of 
an exorbitant authority in their chief magistrate, and on his 
death the office was for some time abolished. In that inter- 
val the republic was almost annihilated by the arms of Louis 
XIV. ; and, sensible of their error, they restored the office of 
Stadtholder in the person of William HI. who retrieved the 
fortunes and honour of his country. In gratitude for his ser- 
vices, the dignity was made hereditary in his family, a sole- 
cism in the government of a republic. On the death of 
William without issue, the office was once more abolished 
for twenty years, when it was again restored, declared he- 
reditary in the family of Orange, and descendible even to the 
issue of a daughter. The only restrictions are, that the suc- 
ceeding Prince shall be of the Protestant religion, and nei- 
ther King nor Elector of the German empire. 



LIIL 



REIGN OF PHILIP II. CONTINUED. 

1. The loss of the Netherlands was in some degree com- 
pensated to Philip II. by the acquisition of the kingdom of 
Portugal. Muley Mahomet, King of Fez and Morocco, de- 
throned by his uncle Muley Moluc, sojicited^the aid of Don 
Sebastian King of Portugal to regain his throne. Sebastian 
landed with an army in Africa, but was defeated by the 
Moors, and slain ; and the contending Moorish princes per- 
ished in the same engagement. Sebastian was succeeded 
by his grand-uncle Don Henry, who died after a reign of two 
years. The competitors for the crown were Don Antonio 

24 
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Prior ofCrato, and*PhlH>II., paternal and maternal unclesof 
the last sovereign. Ph&pdefe«ted'hietival in a decisive en* 
gagement at sea, end, wither further opposition, teok pos- 
session of the throne of Portugal, 1580. 

2. BlffltttethoYIfoglaDd^h^ 

the revetted Netherlands, and her Admiral Sir Francis 
Drake had'taken some of hYe Spanish settlements a Ameri- 
ca. ' To avenge these injuries, the Invincible Armada of 1 90 
ships- of war, £7,000 men, and 3000 pieces of cannon, 'was 
equipped by Philip for tae invasion of England. The Eng- 
lish 'fleet of 106 ships, attacked them in the night, and burnt 
and destroyed a great part of the squadron : a storm, which 
drove them on' the roeks and sands of Zealand, completed 
their discomfiture, and only fifty shattered vessels, with 
6000 men, veteraed to Spam, 1 5*8. 

3. The restless-spirit of Philip 1 1, was* engaged at the-eame 
time* in the reduction of the Netherlands, the project for the 
invasion of England, and the dismembering the kingdom of 
Frenee. The last scheme' was as ineffectual as we have 
seen the two former. It was defeated- at once by the con- 
version of- Henry IV. to the Catholic religion. The policy 
of Philip had nothing in it great or generous. His restless 
ambition was £tted to embroil Europe, but he had not 1 die 
judgment to turn the distresses he occasioned to his own ad- 
vantage. In his own kingdoms, as in his domestic life, he 
was- a gloomy and inhuman tyrant. * Yet from the- variety and 
magnitude of his designs, the power by which they wereeup- 
ported, and the splendour of his dominion, the character of 
Spain was high -and respectable in the scale of the nations of 
Europe. 



LIV. 



STATE OF FRANCE IN THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 

UNDER HENRY II.-, FRANCIS II., CHARLES IX., HENRY Hi., 

AND HENRY IV. 

* 1 . The reformed religion had made the greater progress 
in France from the impolitic persecution it sustained from 
Henry II. the son and successor of Francis I., who, though 
he aided the Protestants of Germany in resisting the despo- 
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tism of Charles V., showed oo mercy to their brethren in 
his own kingdom* 

2. On the death of Henry U. the conspiracy of Ambome 
was planned by the- Prinoe of Conde, for the detraction of 
the Duke of Guise, who ruled the kingdom under Francis II., 
and to whose intolerance and cruelty the Protestants attribu- 
ted alt their calamities. Guise owed his ascendancy chiefly 
to the marriage of his nie^ee, Mary Queen of Soots, with the 
young monarch ; and the detection of this conspiracy, the 
massacre of its principal leaders, and the barbarous punish- 
ment of all who partook ia\ it, while- they confirmed his pow- 
er, served only to increase the rancour of the contending 
parties. 

3. Francis II. died after a reign of a year, 1660, and wa* 
succeeded by his brother Charles IX., a boy of ten years of 
age. The Queen-Mother Catharine de Medicia, who had 
no other principle but the love of power, was equally jealous 
of the influence of the Condes, and the Guises. An ecclesi- 
astical assembly, held by her desire at Poissy, gave toleration 
to the Protestants; to- exercise their worship through all 
France, without the walls of the towns. The zeal or the im- 
prudence of the: Duke of Guise infringed this ordinance,, and 
both parties flew to arm* The Admirafc Coligni: headed thet 
trooneof tha Protestants* who<wera aided by? 10^000 Germans 
frouv the Palatinate ; andiFmiip of Spain,, to increase the dis* 
orders*, sent a* army; to the.aid of. the Catholics* 

4%. The horrors- of civil wen were aggravated by murders 
and assassinations^ The Duke of Guise was the victim of 
the: frantic aeal of an enthusiast After many desperate en- 
gagements with various success, a treacherous peace was 
agreed toby the Catholics ; and Coligni, with* the chiefs of 
the Protestant party, were invited tooourt, and received by 
the Queen-Mother and her son withi the most, extraordinary 
marks of favour : among the rest Henry of Navarre, to whom 
the young: nkonarch had given his sister in marriage. Such 
were the preparatives to the infernal massacre of St* Bar> 
tholofflewr. On the night of the 23d of August* 1572,. at thei 
ringing.of the matin-bell* a<general massacre was made by the 
Catholics of all! the Protestant* throughout the kingdom of 
France. Charles IX*,. a monster of cruelty, assisted himself 
in the murder of his own; subjects. 

5. Amidst these' horrors* Henry; Duke- oil AtFjou, brother 
of Charles 1X«,, was elected King of Poland-, bwt had scarcely 
taken< possession of his throne,, when? hev was catted tothmVof 
France, by the death o/ its execrable Soreifeim*, 15041 The. 
weakness of the new monarch Henry lit . was ill fitted to 
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compose the disorders of the kingdom. Equally bigotted 
and profligate, he became the scorn of his subjects, and the 
dupe of the contending factions. 

! 6. The Protestant party was now supported by the Prince 
of Conde and young Henry of Navarre, descended from 
Robert of Bourbon, a younger son of Lewis IX. The Duke 
of Alencon, the King's brother, had likewise joined their 
party. The Catholics, to accumulate their strength, formed 
a bond of union, termed the League, nominally for defence 
of the state and its religion, but in reality for usurping all the 
powers of government and suppressing the Protestant faith. 
Of this dangerous association Henry III., with the weakest 
policy, declared himself the head, and thus the avowed ene- 
my of one half of his subjects. He saw his error when too 
late ; and dreading the designs of the Duke of Guise, and 
his brother the Cardinal of Lorraine, whose Authority had 
superseded his own, he basely rid himself of his fears by pro- 
curing their assassination. This vicious and contemptible 
tyrant, after a reign^of fifteen years $ was himself assassinated 
by Jacques Clement, a Jacobin monk, from the pbfensy of 
fanaticism, 1589. 

7. The next heir of the crown was Henry of Navarre > who 
had been educated a Protestant by his mother, the daughter 
of Henry D'Albert King of Navarre. At the age of sixteen 
he had been declared head of the party of the Huguenots ; 
his uncle the Prince of Conde and the Admiral Coligni acting 
as his lieutenants. His first military enterprises were unsuc- 
cessful. Invited to Paris, at the peace of 1 572, to marry the 
sister of Charles IX., he narrowly escaped from the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew, but remained three years a prisoa- 
'£r. On the death of Charles, he again took the field against 
the army of the League, which he defeated in the battle of 
Coutras, 1587, and still more signally in that of Arques, 1589. 
After the death of Henry III., he won the celebrated battle 
of Ivry ; and being acknowledged Sovereign of France by 
all but the party of the League, then in possession of Paris, 
he laid siege to the city, which must have capitulated, but for 
the succours of Philip II. Religion was the sole cause of the 
disunion of France, and the only obstacle to the acknowledg- 
ment of Henry's title by the greatest part of his subjects. At 
the earnest persuasion of Rosni (Duke of Sully), himself a 
Protestant, Henry was prevailed on to declare himself a Ca- 
tholic. He abjured at St. Denis, and was crowned King at 
Chartres, 1 594 . He soon after took possession of Paris ; but 
it cost him several years, both of war and negotiation, before 
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h* game* the wholerof hur JringnW,, erifceuafed afrit ^y.^ 
mooed bjj civibdisoo ridt 

&L Tlw'fliifatfeqaaitUfe' of this?eiceU*nt prince wat?de*e> 
ted to the reparation of these misfortunes. After forcing > 
£hittp/LL tef conclude! the* advantnyong peace of Vervins, 
)£ft8 r &K> whole attention was-, bestow ed* on the improvement 
cm him kingdom** bj reionmngita lawey regplhtn^rts*njtanoe*i . 
eiicoufiaginfp agricuttane and ma«ufoctttpe» r enlarging and. en> 
MHishiag, the cities* and finafljr bjr sncedssfiilljir reconciling 
the partisans of the cmttonthn^ relifeiotw. h* alT hie beneo* 
end schemes^ he foushVan ableaasistBnt iirhi^nunifttftr the 
Bufae of Stittp, wfce has beautifully depicted the lifer and 
c&araeter/of h& master, ft m*im> h&memeiea! that we set* 
Bet onljr the great designs^ but the* private vhrtue*; thereoga4 
gmg and'amiable menders ofthk ilktstraood. mail, who, while 
be wasrtbe aehfter of? the contending <pOwers of Europe, was 
the indulgent fathered a happy peepte. 

9; The period of the splendour andihappinefis of France 
warof short du£atiool Henry) IY.* worthy to be immortal; 
woaaseassiaoted at/the age of fifty-seven^ 4th* May, 16K)-, by 
JUariMaci an insane fa*eli*< He meditated^ at the time of 
fan deaths th*rgre'at , prdject*of a: perpetual peace between: 
thtLstates-'of Europe ; a^desigK highly characteristic Of the 
benevolent mind of its aeJbor, but which the weakness of 
mankind^ and the impossibility of reasoning: with nations a* 
wi*fcwia*hfe£ridnida, must ft* certain; bare rendered' afeof* 
five. 



LV. 



dtrvoB^OF BimtAa^Aver or sceoukvo iir tbb amours or 

BLfc2*»ETBV AKto' MART- *0B£2f OF SCOTS* 

1. ELt**a»r§r, daughter of Henry VHI. by Anna Bullen; 
succeeded to the throne on* the death of her sister Mary, 
166& ; and England 'attained tola high degree of splendour 
under the rule of this great and politic Princess, whose tal- 
ents enabled her to -pursuethe true interests of her people, 
while her vigorous and intrepid mind led her to take an in** 
povtantpart in inaintakHng the-balance of power in Europe* 
While she encouraged at home every useful art and manu- 
facture* she colonised a great part of 1 North America, sup* 
ported the infant republic of Holland against its tyrannical 
enemy, humbled the pride of Spain, in the defeat of its In- 

24* 
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vincible Armada, and assisted Henry IV. in the recovery of 
his kingdom. It was her fortune to have the aid of most 
able ministers, and her merit to place her confidence in their 
counsels. 

2. Had Elizabeth been equally endowed with the virtues 
of the heart as with the powers of the mind, she would have 
•hone the most illustrious character in the annals of modern 
Europe. Her conduct to her cousin Mary Queen of Scots 
has fixed an indelible stain on her character. Masy, the 
daughter of James V. , and great-grand-daughter of Henry VII., 
educated in France, and married, when very young, to the 
Dauphin, afterwards Francis It., had imprudently assumed 
the arms and title of Queen of England, by the persuasion of 
her maternal uncles the Guises. The pretence was the ille- 
gitimacy of Elizabeth, declared by Henry VIII. on his di- 
vorce from Anna Bullen. This fake step laid the foundation 
of all the miseries of the Queen of Scots. 

5. The Reformation was at this time going forward in 
Scotland with the most ardent zeal: The Earls- of Argyle, 
Morton, Glencaiim, and others, its chief promoters, had, by 
their own authority, suppressed the worship of the mass over 
a great part of the kingdom. The Catholic bishops, by an 
ill-judged persecution of the Reformers, greatly increased the 
number of their proselytes. They began to muster their 
strength ; and headed by John Knox, a disciple of Calvin, a 
virtuous man, but of the most furious and intemperate zeal, 
threw down the altars and images, expelled the priests, and 
demolished the churches and monasteries. Acting now in 
arms, and in open defiance of government, the Queen-Mo- 
ther, Mary of Guise, attempted, by the aid of French troops, 
to reduce her Protestant subjects to submission ; and these 
applied for aid to the Protestant Queen of England. Eliza- 
beth sent an army and a fleet to their assistance. The death 
of the Queen-Mother was followed by a capitulation, by 
which it was agreed that the French should evacuate Scot- 
land, and that Mary should renounce all pretension to the 
crown of England. The Protestant religion, under Presby- 
terian forms, was now established in the room of the Catho- 
lic. 

4. In this situation of Scotland, Mary, at the age of eigh- 
teen, on the death of -her mother, and of her husband Francis 
II., returned to her hereditary kingdom ; having fortunately 
escaped an English fleet which Elizabeth had dispatched to 
take 'her prisoner en her passage. Her misfortunes began 
from that hour. Her Protestant subjects regarded their Ca- 
tholic Queen with abhorrence, and looked up to her enemy 
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Elizabeth as their support and defender. That artful Prin- 
cess bad secured to her interest the very men on whom the 
unsuspecting Mary placed her utmost confidence, her bastard 
brother the Earl of Murray, the Earl of Morton, and Secre- 
tary Lethington. The views of Murray, aimed at nothing 
less than his sister's crown, and the obstacles which opposed 
his criminal ambition served only to render his attempts 
more daring and more flagitious. - 

5. The marriage of Mary with her cousin Lord Daroly, 
son of the Earl of Lennox, who stood in the same relation to 
Elizabeth, was not relished by that Princess. Encouraged 
by her ministers, Randolph and Cecil, Murray fornied a con- 
spiracy to seize and imprison the Queen, and put to death 
her husband, and usurp the government ; and on the detec- 
tion of his designs, attempted to support them by open re- 
bellion. Defeated, exiled, pardoned, and loaded with benefits 
by his injured Sovereign, he persevered in the same atrocious 
purposes, till he at length accomplished them. 

6. The spouse of Mary had incurred her resentment by , 
his vices and his follies. Taking advantage: of the weakness 
of his mind, Murray, Morton, and Lethington, had rendered 
him jealous of the partiality of Mary for her foreign secre- 
tary, the aged Rizzio, and engaged him in the barbarous act 
of murdering this ill-fated wretch at the feet of the Queen, 
to whose garments he clung for protection. The purpose of 
this shocking outrage was to procure the abortion of Mary, 
then big with child, and possibly her death ; or should she 
survive, to alienate completely her affections from her hus- 
band, and thus to render her suspected of the design they 
had projected of cutting him off by assassination. In the lat- 
ter purpose they succeeded. The house which Darnley in- 
habited was bfown up by gunpowder* ; his body was found 
strangled near the place, and the report immediately prevail- 
ed that Mary had been accessary to his* mutfder. • 

» 7. A most imprudent step, to which shewas conducted by 
the same band of traitors, gave countenance to this suspicion. 
At the earnest recommendation of Morton and some of her 
chief nobility, she married the Earl of Bothwell, a man 
openly stigmatised as one of the murderers of her husband* 
He had, it is true, been absolved on trial for that crime, and 
had by force made himself master of her person. The plans 
of Murray and his associates, successful to the utmost of their 
wishes, were now ripe for consummation. On the pretext 
of the Queen's guilt of murder and adultery, shewas confin- 
ed by Murray in the castle of Lochleven, and there compel- 
led to resign Jter crown into the bands of her unnatural bro- 
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ther, win- wants gorsto the fcnnjnom a* Regent dating tie 
■Jnmniiyf berranmtso^iiowprrylaisMd hiin^by the titter 
ef Janser VU *6CT. Beth a wJi escaped beyond na» and 
dead in Denmark 

a. A* great part of tn* nation* nepFehated fees* brfamon* 
ptotfitshegn. Mary escaped* irons her coainnnifntf and at 
the head ef an amay gave battle tothe rehefcat Longaide ; 
but, being defeated, she fled for shelter to4be north of Engl 
bod. EnsabenV who hadsecretry taken pert in alt the ma- 
chination* of bar enfsnsesy had now* gained a great- object of 
her ambition : ahehadinjher hand* & noted rivet* andbyher 
support ef Afbroayand bis- party,, th* absolute command of 
the kingdom ef Scotland; Yefc pokey tietjuhxd soma show 
ef friendship and humanity to* the Queen of Soots* who 
chnmedo^ a^a«q>phas^ iter pEOtcetkni] and aki. She* professed 
her desire to do hen janticevbet ursfc required thattshe should 
elear herself of. the crimes* alleged against her. To- this 
Mary agreed, in the intaspidiby of conadon» innocence* In 
9 ceejerenue hsdd for. that purpose*. Murray' openly) stood 
Bntban the aeouneriof bis sister) aiidQjtieeuv appealing to 
certain letters suidto he written: by tier t* Bothw^pkutde 
kitimutiiigther guilt Copies o£ these fatten; were piuduced; 
Mary demanded the originate, boldly declatin^them to be 
the forgeriesiofker enemies ^bntihey were nereg pj fadnoeda 
She natnrtedion Murrt^asNhMorton the charg*<ef Damley^s 
xmnder ; and tins conference mas broken off at the command 
of the Qpeenof Rngsand, w4» detained Mary io/<:loate ( 



9. TOeupgeneronspolreyof liliiniM ih wuseondenmedlijf 
her own* subjects* The Duke of Nerfiak) the timt-of he* 
nobility, and* thxraghia^Pi^edtaDC^nnnoiired by the Catholic 
party in England, .secredjf projected to; marty the. Queen of 
Seote; and the disedvery of; these views- grring? aktro* to 
Elizabeth, bcoo|^<thairin^fated nobleman to the blocfe* and 
lnnteiiedllhealBom'of^thai unfortunate Mary* Worn out with 
the miseries: of her confinement* she privately < solicited - the 
aid ofi foreign tpriuoea'ier her de Uv er ano e. Her cause* wan 
espoused by/anbthe Catholics; of England'; and sons* off thin 
most intemperate of these: had fo r saed n plotrtoidehvetr ber> 
from captivity, and to place herionthethroiie by the murder 
ofEltzaheth. . This dat^roua^on ajs g aaj f was* decoder ed, and 
its author* deserrecHyiaanered death.. The schemes 'ofMarjo 
fbr her own deliverance wererheld presumptive of her ac- 
quiescence in the whole of the-psot Thoughtan independent 
sovereiga she was bro ugh t to tnial eefore a foreign tribunal** 
had already decreed her fitfe ;: and being condemned! 
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to suffer death, she was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle, 
1567, in the forty-fiflh year of her age, and nineteenth of her 
captivity in England. Previously to this event, Murray had 
fallen the victim of the private revenge of a gentleman whom 
he had injured, and Lethington poisoned himself in prison, to 
escape the sentence of his enemies ; Morton, far some time 
Regent of the kingdom, was afterwards tried and suffered 
death for his concern in the murder of Darnley. 

10. We have notice*! the formidable preparations of Phi- 
lip II. for the invasion of England, and their disastrous issue 
in the total destruction of the Invincible Armada. The Eng- 
lish, in their turn, made descents on the Spanish coasts ; 
and the glory of the nation was nobly sustained by those 
great Admirals, Rawleigh, Howard, Drake, Cavendish, and 
Hawkins. The Earl of Essex distinguished himself in those 
expeditions, and won the favour of Elizabeth, both by his 
prowess and personal accomplishments. The death of Lei- 
cester, her former favourite, and of her minister Burleigh, 
left Essex unrivalled in her affections, and of chief authority 
in the direction of her councils. Haughty and impatient 
of control, he disgusted the nobles ; and his failure in quel- 
ling a rebellion in Ireland gave them ground to undermine 
him in the favour of his Sovereign. In the madness of in- 
ordinate ambition, he proposed to possess himself of the per- 
son of the Queen, and compel her to remove his enemies, 
and acquiesce in all his measures. This treasonable enter- 
prise brought him to the scaffold, 1600. 

11. From that time Elizabeth fell into profound melan- 
choly, and soon after died, in the seventieth year of her age, 
1603, having named for her successor James VI. King of 
Scotland. Her talents were great, and the firmness of- her 
mind unequalled ; yet her private character was tarnished 
by cruelty, hypocrisy, and an unsatiable desire of admira- 
tion. Her maxims of government were despotic, and she 
had little regard for the liberties of her people, or the privi- 
leges of her parliaments, to whom she never allowed the li- 
berty of disputing her commands. The actual government 
of England in those days was little different from an abso- 
lute monarchy. 
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LV1. . 

HISTORT O* OREAT BRITAIN W THE HEIGHTS OP JAMES I. AKB 

CHARLES T. 

U Jams* VI. of Scotland succeeded by hereditary right 
to the throne of England^ thus muting the two crowns ; a 
prince of considerable learning and talents, but of little vi- 
gour of mind or political energy. He became unpopular 
from bis notions of an uncontrollable prerogative, to: which 
unwisely proclaiming his title, he provoked his subjects to 
question it. The current of public opinion was now strong- 
ly turned to an extension of the rights of the subject, and re- 
trenchment of the powers of the crown ; and during this 
reign, the seeds were sown of that spirit of resistance on the 
part of the people, which was destined in the next to over* 
turn the constitution. 

2- Domes&c'eventa were suck as chiefly distinguished Hie 
reign of Jame* L A conspiracy was discovered in *£€3 im 
subverting the government^ and placing the* KingV coasin, 
Arabella Stuart, on the throne, in. which the Lords, Cobbans 
and Grey and Sir Walter Rawleig^i were principally cxmnezny 
ed. The two former were pardoned, and Rawleiglr eaa> 
denmed, but; reprieved ; when^ en> the ground of Ins infringe- 
ment of the peace with Spain* by nnwarrantabfy a t tackin g 
one of her American* settlements, he was* after attiaservns 
of fifteen years, beheaded <m fm forme* sentence*. 

3*. Another cnnspinaty foHowed*of nstHl saore? dangerous 
nature, the gunpowder treason ; a plot of the Catholic* So 
destroy afc one blow the King: ami the whale body of the par- 
liament, 1604. If was discovered, from a circumstance of 
private friendship, en the very ere of its accomplishment; 
and the . principal conspirators suffered a. capital punishment. 
The public indignation now raged against the Carbolics - r 
and the humanity of James, which sought to mitigate thin 
fury, was a9) ungenerously a* absurdly construed 4nto a fer- 
vour which he entertained ft>r their religious- principles. 

4. It was a peculiar weakness of the King to attach him- 
self to undeserving favourites. Such 'was Carre Earl of 
Somerset, who had no other recommendation than a hand- 
some .person, and who, after several years exercise of all the 
insolence of power, fell into disgrace, on conviction of his 
concern in an infamous murder. His place was supplied by 
Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, a man devoid of 
every talent of a minister, and odious to all ranks"of the state. 
He planned a journey of Charles Prince of Wales into Spain 
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toicoxtftthe Infanta, and by bis folly and insolence frustrat- 
ed tte treaty an the brink 'of its conclusion. 

•5. Elisabeth, the daughter of James, was married to the 
Ftotestant Elector Palatine, who was dispossessed of 'Ms 
electorate by .tike Emperor Ferdinand 1H. for imprudently 
accepting the crown of 'Bohemia, >titHhen an appanage of the 
empire. James* was urged by Parliament "to a war in defence 
of his son-*in4aw, which touched the nation both as a point 
of honour, and as the cause of the Protestant interest, fte 
sent a /feeble armament, which was of no service ; the only 
military enterprise of his reign. His favourite project was a 
complete -union of die kingdoms of England and Scotland ; 
a measure which, however beneficial, the mutual prejudices 
of the two nations were as yet tocviolent to bear. As a pre* 
^paratory step, the Episcopal hierarchy was introduced into 
Scotland ; but this served only as the food of future commo- 
tions. James 1. died 1625; in the 59th year of his age, and 
22d of 'his reign over England. 

6. On an impartial estimate of the character of the suc- 
ceeding monarch, Charles I., it may be allowed, that had the 
nation in his reign entertained the same ideas of the regal 
prerogative, of the powers of parliament, and of the liberty 
of the subject, that had prevailed for the two preceding cen- 
turies, this unfortunate Prince wouldhave reigned with high 
popularity* But it was his lot to mount the throne at that 
critical period when the public opinion had undergone an en- 
tire revolution on those topics ; and, with many excellent 
endowments both of head and heart, he wanted that politi- 
cal 'prudence which should have taught him to yield to the 
necessity of the times. 

7v Charles quarrelled with his first parliament on their re- 
fusalof adequate supplies for the war in support of his bro- 
ther-in-law the ElectorPalatine. Engaged to his allies,, the 
King, dissolving the parliament, issued warrants for borrow- 
ing money 6f the etibject. A new parliament was found 
equally -uncomplying, and evinced its jealousy of the King 
by the impeachment of his minister, Buckingham ; Charles 
avenging the insult by imprisoning two members of the House 
of -Commons. A quarrel thus begun received continual ad- 
dition from new causes of offence. The levying mori ey from 
the subject was enforced by billeting soldiers on those who 
refused to lead to the crown ; and some were even imprison- 
ed on that account. A war was undertaken against France 
by Buckingham's* instigation, a^sufficient cause of its unpopu- 
larity ; and it eoded in a* fruitless attempt on Rochelle; The 
King again dissolved bis parBamentj 162o\ 
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8. A new parliament exhibited a spirit of determined re- 
formation. A Petition of Bight was passed by both Houses, 
which declared the illegality of raising money without their 
sanction, or enforcing loans from the subject, annulled all 
taxes imposed without consent of parliament, and abolished 
the exercise of the martial law ; and- Charles was obliged, 
with much reluctance, to give bis assent to this great re- 
trenchment of prerogatives, sanctioned by the usage of the 
most popular; of his predecessors. 

9. The taxes of tonnage and poundage had usually been 
continued from one reign to. another. On this ground the 
King conceived he was warranted to levy them without a new 
grant ; and a member of the House of Commons was im- 

.prisoned on refusal to pay them. This arbitrary measure 
excited an outrageous ferment in that assembly, and the con- 
sequence was a new dissolution of the parliament, 1629. 

10. It was now a measure of necessity to make peace with 
France and Spain. The King persevered in levying the ton- 
nage, poundage, and ship-money, and high fines were impos- 
ed for various offences, without trial, by authority of the Star-" 
chamber. The legality of the tax of ship-money was disputed . 
by Jobn Hampden ; but he was condemned by the Court of 
Exchequer, contrary, as was generally thought, to justice and 
the laws of the realm. . 

11. These discontents were increased by religious enthu- 
siasm. Charles, by the advice of Laud Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, had relaxed the penalties against Catholics, and 
countenanced some innovations in the ceremonials of church 
worship, preludes, as they were termed, to the Popish idola- 
tries. He had likewise imprudently attempted to introduce 
the liturgy, of the church of England among the Scots ; mea- 
sures which excited in the latter country the most general 
discontent, and produced the most violent commotions. A 
bond, termed the National Covenant, containing an oath of 
resistance to all religious innovations, was subscribed in Scot- 
land by all ranks and conditions ; and in a General Assembly, 
at Glasgow, the episcopal hierarchy was solemnly abolished, 
1638. To maintain this violent procedure, the Scots Reform- 
ers took up arms ; and, after seizing and fortifying the most 
important places of strength in the kingdom, boldly marched 
into the heart of England.' 

12. It was now absolutely necessary to assemble a parlia- 
ment ; and the King at length saw that the torrent was irre- 
sistible, and resolved, though too late, to give it way. A bill 
- passed for abolishing- the tonnage and poundage without con- 
sent of parliament; and received the royal assent. Monopo- 
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lies of every kind were abolished. A parliament was agreed 
to be summoned every third year. Unsatisfied with these 
concessions, the Commons impeached the Earl of Strafford, 
the King 4 s first minister, of high treason, together with Laud 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who were charged* as the chief 
counsellors of the crown, with a design of subverting the 
laws and constitution of the realm. The fate of Strafford, 
whose trial by his peers would have terminated in his ac- 
quittal, was secured by a bill of attainder, to which the King 
was, with the greatest reluctance, forced to give his assent. 
The Commons seized that moment of anguish to obtain his 
consent to a decisive measure, a bill which rendered the par- 
liament perpetual, by declaring that it should not be dissolved^ 
or adjourned but by its own decree, 1641. Strafford and 
Laud were both beheaded. 

13. This last measure of the Commons evinced a deter- 
mined purpose to overturn the constitution. Their proceed- 
ings hitherto had the show of justice, and most of them, might 
be. vindicated on the principles of true patriotism. But 
from this period their conduct was treason to their country 
and its government. — The last bill destroyed the equal ba- 
lance of the constitution of England, and every subsequent 
measure was a step towards its entire annihilation. 

14. The Irish Catholics took advantage of these disorders, 
and, with the purpose of assuming the entire command of 
that kingdom, and shaking off its dependence on England, 
attempted, in one day, to massacre all the Protestants in Ire- 
land > To extinguish this horrible rebellion, Charles consign- 
ed to the parliament the charge of the war, which they in- 
terpreted into a transference to them of the whole military 
powers of the crown. Under this authority a great force 
was levied, and supplied with arms from the royal maga- 
zines. 

' 15. The Bishops having complained thatiheir lives were 
in danger from the populace, and protested against the pro- 
ceedings of the Lords in their absence, were impeached o£ 
treason by the Commons, and committed to the Tower. The 
patience of Charles was exhausted. He caused to be im- 
peached five of the Commons, and went in person to the 
house to seize them ; a breach of the privilege of parlia- 
ment, for which he found it necessary to atone by a humilia- 
ting message. 

16. -A new bill of the Commons, naming the commanders 
of all the fortified places, who should be responsible to parlia- 
ment alone, was understood to be a declaration of war. The 
next step was to assume the whole legislative power by de- 

. 25 
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claring it a breach of privilege to dispute the law of the land 
declared by the Lords and Commons. But the former were 
mere, name, being entirely under the control of the latter. 

17. The sword was now to decide the contest. ■ The roy- 
al cause was supported by a great proportion of the landed 
interest, all the friends of the established church, and all the 
Catholics in the kingdom. On the side of the parliament 
were the city of London and most of the greater towns, with 
all the dissenters and sectaries. The first campaign was fa- 
vourable to the royalists. They defeated the parliamentary 
forces at Worcester and Edgehill, but lost the battle of New- 
bury. 

18. The parliament now entered into a strict confederacy 
with the Scots, both in the articles of politics and religion ; 
and the Solemn League and Covenant, a new bond, more spe- 
cific in its objects than the former, and more treasonable in 
its purpose, was framed at Edinburgh, for the purification of 
both churches, the reformation of both kingdoms, the main- 
tenance of the privileges of King and parliament, and the 
bringing to justice all malignants. In consequence of this 
confederacy, 20,000 Scots took the field to co-operate with 
the forces of the parliament. 

1 9. Oliver Cromwell commanded at this time a regiment 
of horse under Fairfax, general of the parliament, but in 
reality directed all the measures of the army. In Scotland 
the royal cause was gallantly sustained by the Marquis of 
Montrose ; but all was lost in England by the defeat at Nase- 
by, 1645. The King's troops being entirely dispersed, he 
threw himself into the hands of the Scots, who basely deli- 
vered him up to the commissioners of parliament, from 
whom he was taken by Cromwell Y orders, and conducted 
to the army, now the masters of the kingdom. Cromwell, en- 
tering London, assumed an absolute control over the par- 
liament, and imprisoned all who disputed hi6 authority. 
Charles, escaping from his confinement, fled to the Isle of 
Wight, but was there detained a prisoner in Carisbrook 
Castle. 

20. The parliament, suffering under this military usurpa- 
tion, were now sincerely desirous of terminating a miserable 
anarchy by a treaty with the King, and, after a long negocia- 
tion, all terms were finally adjusted. Charles agreed to re- 
sign to parliament the military power, the disposal of all the 
offices of state, and the right of creating peers without their 
consent ; he agreed to abolish the Episcopal hierarchy, and 
to establish the Presbyterian discipline ; and these conces- 
sions the parliament accepted by a* majority of suffrages, and 
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declared to be a sufficient basis for the settlement of the 
kingdom. Cromwell instantly surrounded the House of Com- 
mons, and, excluding all but his own partisans (about sixty 
in number), a second vote was passed, rescinding the former, 
and declaring it treason in a King to levy war against his par- 
liament. A court of justice was then appointed to try the 
King -for this act of treason. The House of Lords having 
unanimously rejected this decree, were immediately voted, 
by this junto of independents, to be an useless branch of the 
constitution. 

21. Charles was brought to trial ; and, refusing to acknow- 
ledge the authority of his judges, was condemned to suffer 
death. He was beheaded on the 30th* of January, 1649. 
The arbitrary proceedings of this monarch in the beginning 
of his reign were certainly sufficient to justify that resistance 
on the part of the people which at length produced its effect, 
in confining the regal authority within its just bounds, and 
securing the rational liberties of the subject. But from the 
period that this end was obtained, resistance ceased to be 
lawful. Its farther operations were criminal in the extreme. 
The subsequent usurpations of the Commons can no more 
be justified on any constitutional principle, than the murder 
of the King can be defended on the score of legality, justice, 
or humanity. 



LV1L 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 

1. The Parliament of Scotland had taken no part in these 
latter scenes, and had formally protested against the trial of 
the King. On his death they proclaimed Charles II. their 
Sovereign, but on the express condition of his signin&the 
Covenant, and ratifying their Confession of Faith. Ireland 
recognized him without any conditions. The heroic Mar- 
quis of Montrose landed in the north of Scotland with a fe^ 
foreign troops, and attempted to reduce the party of the Co- 
venanters, and establish the legal authority of the King, in- 
dependent of the servile restrictions with which they had 
fettered it ; but, attacked by a much superior force, he was 
defeated, aad betrayed into the hands of his enemies, who 
put him to death by the hands of the executioner, 1660 ;- 
displaying in the circumstances of his punishment all the in* 
solence of cruelty which distinguishes revenge in the mean* 
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est of souls. Charles betook himself to Scotland, and was 
obliged, however reluctantly, to acquiesce in all the terms 
that were imposed on him. 

2. Cromwell with 16,000 men, marched into Scotland 
against the now royalist Covenanters, whom he defeated in 
the battle of Dunbar ; and then following the royal army, 
which retreated into England, he cut them to pieces in the 
decisive battle of Worcester, September 3. 1651. Charles 
fled in disguise through the western and southern counties 
till he found an opportunity of escaping to France. Crom- 
well returned in triumph to London. 

3. The republican parliament formed and executed great 
designs. A war with Holland was most ably maintained on 
both sides by those great naVal commanders, Blake, Van 
Tromp, and De Ruyter ; but the advantage was greatly in fa- 
vour of the English, who took above. 1600 of the Dutch 
ships. The Parliament, proud of these successes, justly con- 
ceived that while the nation was thus powerful at sea, the 
land army was an unnecessary burden, and determined to 
reduce it. To prevent this measure, Cromwell framed a re- 
monstrance of the army, demanding the election of a new 
parliament ; and this meeting with no regard, he entered the 
House of Commons, which he had surrounded with his 
troops, and, declaring the parliament dissolved by his autho- 
rity, forcibly turned the members out of doors. The repub- 
lic of England, which had subsisted four years and three 
months, was thus annihilated, in one moment, April 20. 1653. 

4. It was necessary, however, that there should be the ap- 
pearance of a parliament A few mean persons, of fanatical 
character, were chosen by Cromwell's partisans, from the 
different counties of England, with five from Scotland, and 
six from Ireland, to hold their functions for fifteen months. 
This assembly, termed Barebone's Parliament, from its lead- 
ing member, a leather-seller, became the scorn of the public, 
and was dissolved by its own vote, after five months. 

5. The government was now vested in the Council of Offi- 
cers, who nominated Oliver Cromwell Lord Protector of the 
three kingdoms, invested him with the power of making 
peace, war, and alliance, and authorised a standing army of 
30,000 men to be kept up for the support of government. 
His administration was despotic, vigorous, an4 spirited. He 
maintained the honour of the nation in the war with the 
Dutch* compelling them to yield the honour of the flag, and 
to compensate to the India Company all its losses. He was 
successful likewise in his negotiations with France and Spain. 
But in his domestic government he was traversed by his far* 
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liaments, whom it cost him a continual struggle, and even 1 
violence, to keep in order. One parliament, properly pre- 
pared, voted him the regal title, which, by the counsel of ' 
his best friends, he was forced most unwillingly to refuse. In 
recompense of this self-denial, the parliament confirmed his 
title of Protector, with a fixed revenue, and decreed his right 
of appointing a successor. He was King in all but the name. 

6. By consent of Parliament, Cromwell appointed, a House 
of Lords ; but all the ancient Peers' declined the proffered 
honour. He was forced to choose them from the Commons ; 
and thus he lost the majority in the Lower House. His tem- 
per soured with disappointment, a prey to chagrin, and in 
continual fear of assassination, he fell at length into a mortal 
disease, and died in the 59th year of his age, 3d Septem- 
ber, 1658. 

7. Richard Cromwell, son of Oliver, succeeded, by his 
father's appointment, to the Protectorate ; a man of weak ~ 
understanding and facile temper, utterly unfit for his hazard- 
ous situation, which accordingly he maintained only for a few 
months, resigning his office on the 22d April, 1659. His 
brother Henry, Viceroy of Ireland, immediately followed his 
example ; and the family of the Cromwells, which the ta- 
lents of one man had elevated above the Sovereigns of their ^ 
country, returned once more to its original obscurity. 

8. The remains of that nominal parliament which had put 
. the King to death, termed, in derision, the Rump, was now 

dissolved by the Council of Officers. Of these every aspir- 
ing individual had his own separate views of ambition. In- 
trigue, cabal, and anarchy, were universal ; and the nation, 
looking forward with horror to a series of calamities,. began 
earnestly to. desire the restitution of its ancient government. 

• George Monk, commander of the army in Scotland, judged 
these symptoms favourable for restoring the exiled monarch 
to the throne of his ancestors. Marching his army into Eng- 
land, he declared his resolution to bring about the election 
of a free parliament, which all men knew to be synonymous 
with the restoration of the King. It was of course violently 
opposed by the republican party, who even attempted to ex- 
cite a new civil war ; but they were-forced at length to acqui- 
esce in the measure. A free parliament was assembled j and 

- a message being presented from Charles, offering a full in- 
demnity, complete liberty of conscience, and payment to the 

, army of all arrears, it was received with transports of joy, 
and Charles II. proclaimed King, 29th May, 1660. 

25*' , 
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LVIB. 

THI REIGNS Of CgAJlLES I J. 4*9 iXMZH I|. 

1. The nation, without imposing any terms on their new 
Sovereign, trusted implicitly to his good dispositions. These 
were humane and complacent ; but the character of Charles, 
indolent, luxurious, and prodigal, was neither fitted to sup- 
port the national honour abroad, nor to command obedi- 
ence and respect to his domestic government. The saje of 
Dunkirk was a measure offensive to the pride of the nation. 
A war with Holland, supported at a vast expense, and main- 
tained in many desperate but indecisive engagements, was 
attended finally with no material benefit. By the treaty of 
Breda, concluded in 1667, New- York was secured to the 
English, the Isle of Polerone to the Dutch , and Acadia, in 
North America, to the French. 

2. The sale of Dunkirk, and the unsuccessful issue of the 
war, attributed to the counsel of the Earl of CJarendon, pro- 
cured {he disgrace and banishment of that illustrious man, 
1667. The peace was scarcely concluded with Holland, 
when England joined with her and Sweden in a triple alli- 
ance, to oppose the progress of the arms of Lewis XIV. ia 
the Low Countries ; and that object being attained, f>y the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1668, the French monarch gain- 
ed the English over to his interest, in a, new- war against the 
Dutch, which brought their Republic to the brink ^ destruc- 
tion. 

3. The domestic administration of Charles was embroiled 
from various causes, originating ip Uie personal character 
and dispositions of the Sovereign. He trusted tq profligate 
and worthless counsellors. His arbitrary potions of govern- 
ment, and the partiality he showed to the Catholics, gave 
perpetual alarm and uneasiness to a great proportion of l^s 
subjects. Complaints resounded from every quarter ; an4 
the parliament required a test oath, abjuring Popery, frpm all 
"persons in public employment. On refusal to take this oath, 
the King's brother, James Duke of York, was deprived of 
his office of High Admiral. 

4. Titus Oates, a worthless impostor, pretended to have 
discovered a plot of the Catholics for assassinating the Ifing, 
burning London, massacring the Protestants, and placing the 
Duke of York on the throne. Another villain named Bc?d- 
ioc, joined his evidence to that of Oates ;, and on their per-" 
jured testimony, afterwards fully exposed, a few miserable 

. priests suffered death. A new test was imposed, which ex- 
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eluded all Papists from both Houses of Parliament. The 
Treasurer Danby was impeached for advising the last peati* 
With France, though it was proved that he bad acted by hi* 
Sovereign's orders j an4 a bill passed the House of Comr 
jponB, excluding the Duke of York from the succession to 
the crown. A more important bill for the general liberty, 
the act of Habfifia Corpw> wae the wprfcpf the lame session 
of parliament. (See Sect. JJX, <§ H) 

5. The distinguishing epithets of whig and Tory were 
now first known ; the former, the opppsers of the Crown, ar 
gainst the latter, its partisans \ \and each party, as in all &cr 
tions, carried its principles to an extreme. The Whigs, pre- 
dominant in the negt parliament, raged with fury against the 
Catholics, and insisted on the lying's assent to the bill for the 
exclusion of his brother. He bad no other expedient but to 
dissolve them, but found their successors equally violent. 
After various fruitless attempts to conciliate their favour to 
bis measures, a dissolution ensued of this parliament, the last 
which Charles assembled. 

6. But the great cause pf dissatis&ction remained. The 
Puke of York was at ibe bottom of all the measures of gov- 
ernment. . A conspiracy was formed by Shaftesbury, frussel, 
Sidney, and tfce Pujte of Monmputh, natural son of the King, 
on the pretence of vindicating, the national liberties It wqs 
discovered by ope of the associates, and Russel and Sidney 
suffered a capital punishment. The detection of this con- 
spiracy strepgt^ene^ the autbority of the Spyerejgn. The 
Duke of York was restored to his office of High Admiral, and 
tacitly acknowledged as the $uceewu tP tye ojo wn- . £harle« 
II t die4 6th February, l6f}5> in the 55tbjyea£ pf his age, and 
25th year of his reign. 

7. The Duke ,pfiY,orJfs^ 

of James II. Haj refgu.w^ sip4^4^n«\QWH 8 ! .' M& W 
the instrument pf his own* misfprjquej, and rap headlong to 
destruction. The Catlfplica a$ jt^s time were n,pt the hun* 
dredth part of the oatipn, yet James was wea^ enough to 
jroake the desperate .attempt of substituting the Popish faith 
in room of the Protestant- Discarding the nobility f?pm bis 
councils, he was directed solely hy Romish pric^ty ; and in 
the very outset of bis reign expressed bis contempt of the 
authority of Parliament, a&4 a ^ rm purpose to exercise an 
unlimited despotism. 

Q. The Duke of itfpnmoutb, haying excited a new rebel- 
lion, was, defeated, ma4e prisoner, and beheaded ; and the 
' most inhumap rjgour was shown in the punishment of ail his 
partisans. The parliament was in general submissive to t&e 
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King's will, which for a while met with no opposition or con- 
trol. A declaration was published, establishing full liberty 
of conscience in matters of religion ; and several bishops, 
who refused to publish it in their dioceses, were committed 
to prison. A Catholic president was appointed to one of the 
colleges of. Oxford. An ambassador was sent to the Pope, 
and a papal nuncio received in London. The Catholics Open- 
ly boasted that theirs would soon be the religion of the state. 

9. James had three children : Mary, the wife of the Stadt- 
holder William Prince of Orange ; Anne, married td Prinde 
George of Denmark ; and James /an infant. The Stadthol- 
der had looked on his right to the crown of England as cer- 
tain before the birth of this infant, and, after that event, pro- 
jected still to gain it by arms or intrigue ; the infatuation of 
the King and the general discontent of the people giving him 
the mo*st flattering invitation. James himself was informed 
of these views of his son-in-law, but .would give them no 
credit, till actually apprised of his landing with an army; 15th 
November, 1668. 

10. The principal nobility and officers immediately joined 
the standard of the Prince of Orange ; and James»was at once 
•abandoned by his people, his favourites, and his own chil- 
dren. Leaving London in disguise, he was discovered and 
brought back by the populace ; but the Prince of Orange 
wisely favouring his escape, he found means a few days after 
to convey himself to France. 

> 11. TTie throne being declared vacant', it was proposed in 
a convention-parliament, that the crown should be settled on 
the Princess Mary and her issue, her husband governing as 
Regent ; whom falling, on the Princess Anne. The Stadt- 
holder declining the office of Regent, it, was finally resolved 
to confer- thfc crowtj on the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
the former tbha^e the sole administration or the,government. 
12V 'To this -settlement was stdded a declaration fixing the 
rights of the subject and the royal prerogative. Of this the 
most important articles are the following : The King cannot 
suspend the laws or their execution ; he cannot levy money 
without consent of Parliament : The subjects have right t6 
petition the Crown : A standing army cannot be kept up in 
time of peace but by^onsent of Parliament : Elections and 
parliamentary debate must be free, and parliaments must be 
frequently assembled, &c. Such was the final settlement of 
the British government at the great era of the Revolution. 
At this period, when the constitution of the country became 
fixed and determined, we finisfr the sketch 4>f the history of 
owr own country. 
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ux. 

ON THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

1 . The rudiments of the constitution of England may be 
traced as far back as the Norman conquest. William distri- 
buted a great proportion of the lands among bis Norman fol- 
lowers, subjecting these, as well as the Anglo-Saxons who 
. retaining their property, to tbe feudal tenures ,and thus extin- 
guished at once the ancient liberties of the people. — England 
was divided into 60,215 military fiefs, all held of tbe Crown, 
under the obligation of the vassal's taking arms for his Sove- 
reign whenever required. In the continental kingdoms of 
Europe, as in France, the feudal system arose by slow de- 
grees, nor was there of consequence the same union of the 
fabric as in England. The feudal lords were independent of 
each other, ever at variance from their mutual pretensions, 
and often owing but a very slender allegiance to the Crown. 
Their vassals suffered from oppression, and often struggled 
for their freedom ; but these, efforts being partial produced 
no consequence favourable to the liberty of the nation. In 
England all were oppressed by the enormous weight of the 
Crown ; it was a common grievance, and produced at times 
a violent effort for the general liberties of the people. 

2. The forest- laws imposed by the Conqueror (see Sect. 
X"W§ 2. 1J.) \$eere a grievance felt by the whole nation, as 
rendering. every man's property precarious, and subject to 
the arbitrary encroachments of the Crown. It was no won- 
der that the barons and their vassals should cordially unite to 
rid themselves of so intolerable a hardship. Henry I. found 
it necessary to conciliate his subjects, by mitigating the most 
rigorous of the .feudal laws. A greater advance was made 
under Henry 11. by the institution of the trial by jury. But 
J oho, imprudently resisting this natural progress towards a 
rational freedom, was soon, compelled into those important 
concessions, the Ckaria de Foresta and Magna Charta. From 
that time, whatever we may judge of the actual government, 
which was often most arbitrary and despotical, the constitu- 
tion o£ England was that o! a limited monarchy. 

3. The next memorable era in the growth of the English 
constitution was the reign of Henry III., when, under that 
weak prince, the parliament received* a new form, by the 
admission of the representatives of the people, the deputies 
of the counties and boroughs. (Sect. X ill. § 2. ) His suc- 
cessor Edward I. acknowledged their authority in obtaining 
all his subsidies, and ratified a new law, wjncji declared, that 
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no tax should be levied without the consent of Lords and 
Commons. — The Magna Charta was confirmed no less than 
eleven times in the course of this reign. 

4. Thus the constitution continued advancing, till its pro- 
gress was suspended by the civil wars of York and Lancaster. 
The rights of both prince and people seemed then to be en- 
tirely forgotten ; and the race of Tudor found no resistance 
from parliament to their vigorous but despotic sway. The 
talents of Elizabeth, and the high character which her gov- 
ernment sustained with foreign powers, extinguished all do- 
mestic disquiets, while the predominant feeling was the main- 

. tenance of the power and dignity of the crown. 

5. But under the succeeding prince, when that power and 
dignity were abased by his own weakness, the nation began 
to awake from its lethargy ; and that spirit of opposition, 
which in this reign confined itself to complaints, was in the 
next to break forth with alarming violence. Charles I., en- 
dowed with superior energy of character, and acting, as he 
conceived, on a principle of duty, which called on him to 
maintain the prerogative of his predecessors, and transmit it 
unimpaired to his posterity, was imprudent in exerting with 
rigour an authority which he wanted ultimate resources to 
support. He was compelled to sign the Petition of Rights, 
a grant more favourable to liberty than Magna Charta. The 
true patriots were satisfied with this concession, which con- 
ferred the most' ample constitutional freedom. But with the 
popular leaders patriotism was the cloke of insatiable ambi- 
tion ; and, advancing in their demands with every new com- 
pliance, the last appeal was made to the sword, and the con- 
test ended by the destruction of the constitution. 

6. The despotism which succeeded, and the fluctuation of 
power from the Long Parliament to the Protector, and finally 
to the leaders of a standing army, afforded convincing de- 
monstration how vain was the chimera of a republic, under 
which the demagogues had masked their designs. Weary 
of anarchy, the nation returned with high satisfaction to the 
best of all constitutions, a limited monarchy. 

7. New encroachments under Charles II. produced new 
limitations, and the act of Habeas Corpus gave the utmost 
possible security to personal liberty. The violent and frantic 
invasion of the constitution by James II. banished himself 
and his posterity from the throne, and produced a new and 
solemn contract between die King and people. Regarding, 
therefore, the Revolution as the final settlement of the Eng- 
lish constitution, we shall endeavour briefly to delineate the 
chief features of that great political structure. 
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8. The constitution of Great Britain may be viewed under 
two distinct heads, the legislative and the executive power : 
the last comprehending the prerogative of the Crown. 

The power of legislation belongs to parliament, whose 
constituent parts are, the King, Lords, and Commons. The 
House of Lords consists of the temporal peers of England, 
and the spiritual, viz. the two archbishops and twenty-four 
bishops. To these, since the union with Scotland and Ire- 
land, ^re added sixteen delegates from the peerage of the for- 
mer kingdom, and thirty-two from the latter. The House of 
Commons consists of the deputies of the counties and prin- 
cipal towns of England, and the two universities, amounting 
in all to 613 members ; to whom, since the unions, are added 
45 from Scotland and 100 from Ireland. These deputies are 
chosen by the freeholders who possess a property yielding a 
certain yearly rent. The Chancellor generally presides in 
the House of Lords ; the Speaker is president in the House 
of Commons. 

9. The King is the most essential component part of par- 
liament, because he alone has the power to convoke, pro- 
rogue, and dissolve it. He has likewise a negative on all its 
acts, which are invalid without his approbation ; and each 
house has a negative on the decrees of the other. It is like- 
wise competent to the King to propose any measure to be 
laid before the parliament. 

10. All questions regarding public affairs and national mea- 
sures may originate in either house of parliament, except 
grants of money, which must take their rise in the House of 
Commons, and cannot be altered, though they may be re- 
jected by the Lords. The matter must be primarily discussed 
in that house in which it originates, and, until there decided, 
cannot be received by the othejr, unless a conference should 
be demanded. A bill refused by either house, or, s though 
passed by both, refused by the King, is utterly void. 

1 1. The executive power of government is lodged in the 
King. (1.) The first branch of his office is the administra- 
tion of justice. The judges of all courts of judicature are 
the King's substitutes. He is the prosecutor of all crimes, 
and has the power of pardoning and suspending the execu- 
tion of all sentences. (2.) He is the fountain of all honour, 
the giver of all titles and dignities, and the disposer of all 
the offices of state. (3.) He is the superintendant of com- 
merce, and has the power of regulating weights and mea- 
sures, and of coining, money. (4.) He is the head of the . 
church, and names the archbishops and bishops. (5.) He is 
commander in chief pf all the sea and land forces, and can 
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alone equip fleets, levy armies, and appoint all tbeir officers. 
(6.) He has the power of making war, peace; and alliance, 
and of sending and receiving ambassadors. *(7.) He ig above 
the reach of all courts of justice, and is not responsible to 
any judicature for his conduct in the administration of gov- 
ernment. 

12. These high powers of the Sovereign, which, at first 
sight, would seem to render him an absolute monarch, are 
thus admirably controlled : — The King is dependent ot^par- 
liament for all subsidies, without which he can neither main- 
tain his fleets and armies, nor pay the salaries of officers. 
The parliament indeed settles a revenue on the King for life, 
but this is merely sufficient for the maintenance of his 
household, and supporting a proper dignity of establishment ; 
and as it must be renewed by parliament at the beginning of 
every reign, it is in the power df that body to withold it till 
all abuses shall be remedied. Thus the constitution may be 
brought back at those periods to its first principles, and all 
encroachments of the prerogative restrained. 

13. The King can never reign without a parliament. It 
must by law be assembled once in three years, on a notice 
of forty days before its meeting. Although the head of the 
church, the King cannot alter the established religion, nor 
frame ecclesiastical regulations ; these must be made by the 
assembly of the clergy. The King cannot interfere in the 
ordinary administration of justice, nor refuse his consent to 
the prosecution of crimes, He may pardon offences, but 
cannot exempt the offender from pecuniary compensation to 
the party injured. He cannot alter the standard of money, 
either in weight or alloy. He cannot raise an army without 
the consent of parliament ; and though a moderate standing 
force is kept up with their consent, the funds for its payment 
require an annual renewal by parliament. 

Finally, although the Sovereign hihiself is not amenable to 
any judicature, his ministers are responsible for all the mea- 
sures of government, and are impeachable by the Commons 
at the bar of the House of Lords, for every species of mis- 
conduct or misdemeanour. 

Moreover, the freedom of parliamentary discussion is se- 
cured, as no member can be questioned for any opinions or 
words, but in that house of parliament in which they were 
uttered, 

14. The personal security and the rights of the subjects 
are farther guarded by, these three peculiarities of the British 
cdnstitution, the Habeas Corpus, Trial by Juries, and the 
Liberty of the Pitess. By the act of Habeas Corpus every * 
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prisoner must be brought before a judge, the cause of his 
detainer certified, and the judge's authority interposed to it. 
The violation of this statute is punishable by the highest pe- 
nalties. The Habeas Corpus may be suspended in times of 
danger to the state, as during the existence of a conspiracy 
or rebellion. Although this act does not extend to Scotland, 
the subjects of that part of the United Kingdom are equally 
secured by their own laws.* 

15. All crimes must be tried by a jury of twelve men in 
England and Ireland, and fifteen in Scotland. The prisoner 
has a right of challenging or objecting to the jurors ; and 
(except in Scotland) without showing any cause he may 
challenge twenty successively in ordinary cases, and thirty- 
five in cases of treason. The jury are judges both of the 
law and the fact ; nor has the opinion of the Court any weight 
in their decision, but such as they choose to give it. 

16. The liberty of the press is in this respect a guardian, 
of the constitution, that it is competent for any individual 
to convey to the public his opinion of the whole conduct of 
government, and the merits of its conductors ; to canvass 
every counsel of state, and examine every public measure ; 
thus forcibly restraining all ministers and magistrates within 
the limits of their duty. It is farther the guardian of injured 
innocence,' and the redresser of all wrongs that evade the 
cognizance of law. Yet this most valuable right, if it- 
sejf unrestrained, would be the source of the greatest mis- 
chief.. If it were allowable with impunity to assail the es- 
tablished government, to convulse society, to disseminate 
Atheism, to injure the reputation or endanger the life and 
property of individuals by false accusations, there would be 
an end qf all liberty and civil happiness. The liberty of the 

, press consists in this, that there is no examination of writings 
previous to their being printed and published ; but, after pub- 
lication, such writings as offend in any of the above particu- 
lars, are, on trial of the offence by jury, punishable by law. 
Thus the public is properly constituted the judge and censor 
of all writings addressed to itself. 

17. Such are briefly the outlines of the admirable fabric 
of the British constitution. Esto perpeiua I 
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4 

LX. 

OF T&E £tfBLIC REVENUE 0F GREAT BUI TAIN. 

1 . -The property belonging to tfce Crow* of Great Britain, 
which was anciently 1 very great, and fully ade^ate* to the 
maintenance of government, consisted of <doma»4arids, the 
first fruits and tenths of church-benefices,* the rents of vacant 
bishoprics nnd abbeys, the profits of military tenures, fines 
imposed in courts of justice , forfeitures, &c. These are now 
from alienations made by the Sovereigns, and retrenchments 
of their prerogative, become so inconsiderable* that the King 
maybe considered «s entirely dependent on the people for 
the* support of bis dignity, and the means* of carrying-on the 
business of the state. The public revenue, destined both for 
the former and latter purpose, arises now f row the subsidies 
granted by the people. The snppliestare voted by the Com- 
mons, and the means of famishing them by taxes' proposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, must receive their Sanc- 
tion. 

2. Of these taxes, some are annual, aa the land-tax and 
malt-tax ; and others perpetual, as the customs, excise, salt- 
duty, post-office duty, stamps, htfuse and window-tax, duties 
on servants, hackney-coaches, pensions,* •&€. The customs 
are a tax paid by the merchant on all imported and exported 
commodities ; the excise an inland imposition, laid sometimes 
on the consumer, and sometimes on the retail-seller. 

3. The produce of these taxes is, intheifefct'piaeej'destin-' 
ed to the paying the interest of the national debt, and after- 

. wards to the ordinary support of government. 

The national debt arose soon after the-Re^blutida, wheti ; it 
was thought hazardous to impose annual taKes £quol to the 
annual expense of government, 1 and more expedient to bor- 
row large sums fbr the immediate service of^the State, raising 

annually no more than to pay the interest of thatdelrt. "The 
same system has been since persevered to ; so that the na- 
tional debt, which a century ago was 16'miBions, is new 
above 300 millions. To pay the interest of this* enormous 
sum, the produce of the taxes (excepting the ttialt and*4and- 
tax) arc primarily destined ; and as somewhat-more is- annu- 
ally raised than that exigence and the maintenance of go- 
vernment demand, the surplus constitutes a sinking fund for 
paying; off the principal of the debt. 

4. The produce of the taxes, originally separate funds, 
is now thrown into two or three capital funds, one of which 
is mortgaged by parliament for the maintenance of the 
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King's! household* and the civil/list, vfe. the 8&[juie«,df offi- 
cers of state, judges* ambassadors, private expenses* pea- 
stans-, &c* 

5. Notwithstanding the little prospect of an. extinction of 
the national, debt^. government maintains its credit, and 
will aljvays find lenders, because Ihe terms granted are bene- 
ficial;, and: the security is transferable ; so that a lender can 
thus always obtain payment of his principal sum, and fre- 
quently, make- gain by the transference* The value of stock 
rises and- Mb from various occasional causes, aa national 
prosperity, or the reverse, plenty or scarcity of money * quan- 
tity of public debt; On this variation is founded the practice 
of. stockjobbing ; that is, either buying and selling actual 
property in the public funds, which is«a lawful speculation* 
or gaming and wagering on the price of stock, which, is an 
illicit though common practice. The practice of stock-job- 
bing, even by the transference of actual property, far more 
by gaming on that which is fictitious, is prejudicial to com* 
mecce and manufactures, by engrossing a great part of the 
national wealth, repressing industry, encouraging fraud, and 
often, tempting to the most treacherous and dangerous devi- 
ces for raising and sinking the funds. 



EXI. 

B&TtftY OF FHANPE V2TDBA LEWIS XIII. 

r. France, which under Henry IV. had risen from a state 
of miserable anarchy to high, prosperity and splendour, sunk, 
upon his death, into weakness, faction, and disorder. Mary 
of Mtedici, Regent in the minority of her son Lewis XUL, 
a weak' woman*, an$of restless ambition, disgusted, the no- 
bility by her partiality for her Italian eourtiers*. Concini, her 
first minister, created Marshal d'Anccc, became so univer- 
sally odious, that he was openly murdered in the Louvre, and 
his body torn to pieces. The Queen was removed from 
Paris, and kept for two years a prisoner at Blois, till relieved 
by the Duke d'Eperaon, to serve his own purposes of ambi- 
tion. The Queen's party was at* war with, that of her sod, 
and the whole kingdom, in a state of anarchy. 

2. The genius of Cardinal Richelieu, who was now brought 
into power by Mary of Medici, sooa efieeted a wonderful 
change. He reconciled- the mother and her son, soothed the 
contending factions, and, on the King's assuming the govern- 
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ment, directed every public measure to the complete re-es- 
tablishment of the power and dignity of the monarchy. The 
party of the Calvinists, alienated by persecution, attempted 
to throw off their allegiance, and establish an independent 
state, of which Rochelle should be the capital. Richelieu 
bargained with the Dutch to furnish a fleet for snbduing their 
Protestant brethren, and the Dutch now fought as keenly for 
the Catholic religion as they had lately done for the Protes- 
tant. The English sent a fleet to the aid of the Rochellois, 
who for a year maintained a most obstinate siege against the 
French troops commanded by the Cardinal in person. They 
were at length forced to surrender ; and Rochelle, with all 
the other Protestant cities of France, were stripped of their 
privileges, and had their fortifications destroyed. Thus Cal- 
vinism was for ever crushed in France. 

3* Lewis XIII. r though a weak Prince, saw his advantage in 
entering into all the great designs of his minister. Richelieu 
influenced the politics of all Europe. The power of Austria 
was attacked in Germany, Flanders, Spain, and Italy ; and 
the talents of the minister were equally displayed in active 
war, in foreign negociation, and in his domestic arrangements. 
Yet at this .very time a. formidable cabal was undermining 
him. Mary of Medici was jealous of the man she had rais- 
ed, and the Duke of Orleans, the King's brother, sought to 
supplant him in his power. Richelieu, with astonishing in- 
trepidity of mind, repressed .this conspiracy. Fortified by 
the King's authority, he seized the Marshal de Marillac, one 
of his most dangerous enemies, at the head of his army, 
and tried and put him to death by a lawless stretch of power. 
Orleans, apprehensive of a similar fete, fled the kingdom ; 
and Mary of Medici, arrested and removed from court, ended 
her career of ambition in voluntary exile at Brussels. Or- 
leans, supported by the Duke de Montmorenci, attempted a 
rebellion ; but their army was defeated, and Montmorenci 
executed for treason. The Queen had taken part with the 
enemies of the Cardinal. He imprisoned her confessor, 
seized and examined her papers ; and Anne of Austria was 
very near sharing the fate of Mary of Medici. 

4. Amidst all this turbulence both of foreign war and state 
cabal, Richelieu cultivated the pursuits of literature, encou- 
raged the sciences, instituted the French Academy, and 
composed pieces for the theatre; The administration of Ri- 
chelieu, though turbulent from faction and civil war, was, on 
the whole, extremely glorious for France, and the seeds were 
sown of the splendour of that monarchy in the succeeding age 
of Lewis XIV. The death of this great minister, 1642, was * 
soon after followed by that of his Sovereign , Lewis X UT. ,1643* 



Lxn. 

SPAIN UNDER PHILIP III. AND PHILIP JV.-^CONSTITUTlON OF 

PORTUGAL AND Of SPAIN. 

1. From the death of Philip I h Spain declined in pow- 
er* and,, notwithstanding her great sources of wealth, the na-* 
tional finances were in the utmost disorder; Philip III. was* 
forced to conclude a peace with the Dotcb, and to restore to* 
the house of Nassau its confiscated estates. With a weak 
and despicable policy, be expelled from his kingdom' alii the 
Moors, who were the most industrious of its inhabitants, 
1610 5 and this depopulation, joined to that already produ- 
ced by her American colonies, rendered Spain a lifeless and 
enervated mass. 

2. The national weakness and its disorders increased under • 
Philip IV., who, equally spiritless, as his father, was implicitly 
ruled try bis-- minister Olivarez, as the former had been by the 
Dake of Lerma. His reign was one continued series of mis- 
carriages and defeats. The Dutch seized Brezit ; the Frenctr 
invaded Artoie ; Catalonia revolted to France ; end Portugal 
shook off its yoke, and became an independent kingdom; 

3. No revolution was ever effected with such ease and cele- 
rity as that of Portugal, The people were disgusted with 
the rigorous and impolitic administration of Olivarez. The 
Duke of Braganza, descended from the ancient kings of Per* 
tugal, had at this time the command of the army. Instigated: 
by the ambition of his Duchess, and seeing the spirit of the 
nation favourable to his views, he caused himself to be pro- 
claimed King at Lisbon. The Spanish guards were attacked 
and routed, and the chief partisans of the government put to 
death by the populace. Allthe principal towns followed the 
example of the capital, and soon after all the foreign settle- 
ments. From that era, 1640, Portugal became an indepen- 
dent sovereignty, after having been for sixty years, an appa- 
nage: ef^the kingdom of Spain. 

4. The government of Portugal approaches to an absolute 
monarchy. The consent of the states or Cortes, consisting 
c^Clerg^Nesilifty, and Commons, was formerly necessary 
to the imposition of taxes, and the settlement of the succes- 
sion so the. crown; Bat this assembly, never convoked 'but 
by the royal mandate, has now for a long time ceased to 
meet The «riinary business of government is transacted . 
by ithe'Kiog and his council of state, which is appointed by 
himself. Tiie crown's revenue arises from its domains, in- 
eluding the family restates of Braganza, from the duties o~. 

26* 



exports and imports, from the taxes, and from a stated pro- 
portion of the gold brought from Brazil. The state of the 
commerce and manufactures of Portugal is extremely low ; 
and, though favoured by soil and climate, the agriculture of 
the kingdom is much neglected. 

<•£• The reigns of Philip HI. and IV. of Spain, though an 
era of national humiliation, derived some small lustre from 
the state of literature. Dramatic composition, poetry, and 
romance* and -even history, were cultivated with great suc- 
cess. . But these are ia some sort the amusements of indo- . 
leoce, and this was the predominant character of the people. 
Tijis character may have arisen from two sources : the tor- 
rent of wealth poured in from America retarded, in the lower 
classes, domestic industry and manufactures, while it increa- 
sed the pride of the gentry, and made them disdain all oc- 
cupation ; and the despotism of the government is strongly 
repressive of all enterprise and activity in the people. 

6. The constitution of Spain, of which the sovereignty was 
in anoient times elective, js now that of an absolute monar- 
chy. The crown is hereditary ; .though at different times, as 
in 1619 and 1713, there has been a new. limitation made by 
the monarch of the succession , The Cortes, or states of the 
kingdom, limited in fbnner times the power* of the Sovereign, 
but Charles V. reduced their authority to nothing, by depriv- 
ing the nobility and clergy of their seat in those assemblies ; 
the remaining members, the deputies of the towns, being en- 
tirely under the control of the Monarch. - The King's coun- 
cil, or Conaeja Real, is the organ of government ; but there is 
no department of the state which has any constitutional pow- 
er to regulate the will of the Prince. 
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AFFAIRS OF GERMANY FROM THE ABQICATION OF CHASUlES 
V. TO THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. - 

\ « t 

1. To preserve the connexion of the affairs of Germany 
with those of the other kingdoms of Europe, we>niust look 
back to the period of the abdication of Charles V», when the 
empire was distracted both by the political factions and quar- 
rels of its independent princes* and the contending sects of 
the Catholics, Lutherans, and Calviuists. Ferdinand attempt- 
ed to reconcile these factions, and unite the three religions, 
but in vain. Maximilian II. had stiU less power to. effect this - 
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object than his predecessor ; nor was the face of affairs at all 
changed during the succeeding reigns of Rodolphus II. and 
Matthias. A civil war of thirty years' duration reduced the 
empire to extremity. Under Ferdinand II., a zealous Catho- 
lic, the Protestant states of Bohemia, who had suffered under 
the government of Matthias, conferred their crown on the 
Elector Palatine ; and the Emperor, in revenge, deprived 
him both of his crown and his electorate. 

2. The Protestant cause was declining fast in Germany, 
and every thing seemed to indicate success to the schemes of 
Ferdinand for its entire annihilation, when it received new 
vigour from the intervention of Gustavus Adolphus King of 
Sweden. This great Prince defeated the Imperial Generals, 
and carried the Protestant banners triumphantly through 
Germany. The Emperor was completely humbled, and the 
Elector Palatine on the eve of restoration to his dominions, 
when the heroic Gustavus was slain in the battle of Lutzen, 
1632. The war was successfully prosecuted by the Swedish 
Generals, while Cardinal Richelieu harassed the House of 
Austria both in Germany and Spain. 

3. In the succeeding reign of Ferdinand HI. the Protestants 
of Germany found the most active support both from the' 
Swedes and the French ; and the Emperor being forced to 
conclude the peace of Westphalia, 1648, these powers dictat- 
ed its terms, By this celebrated treaty all disputes were set- 
tled between the- contending princes of the empire and the 
contending religions. The Swedes were indemnified for the 
charges of the war, and acquired Pomerania, Stettin, Wismar, 
&c., and their Sovereign the dignity of Prince of the empire ; 
the Palatine family was restored to its chief possessions ; the 
King of France made Landgrave of Alsace ; and an equal es- 
tablishment decreed. of 4fe£ three religions. This salutary 
peace laid the foundation of the future greatness and pros 
perity of the German umpire* /<v 

■. * ...>*}• i 41 If 15, 

• k • - • .. -LXIV. ....■'; 

. ',.♦ r.' . . . r*-. :•*■!'. ' . ' i : 

- raiacfe uiTDKit Jlewis £ir.* >■ . \ b , 

• i i\ i^lt Jii'.i-: iui c .- ' ■• •■•'? !•'. . '• ' .. /i u\Y> 
1. On the death of Lewis XIII. v 1663, his son Lewis XIV, 
sttc&*de£ffe*heihv<raeb the) fifth year of his age. Europe, 
as we havesbra,?waB in a most turbulent state ; and ftmcej* 
under the administration of Richelieu, acted' a conspicuous 
pert in exciting those general commotions. The- Queen* 
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mother, Anne of Austria, appointed Regent by the states 
chose for her minister the Cardinal Mazarin, an H*lia% Mid 
from that circumstance ediouato the people. The Spaniards, 
taking advantage of the King's minority and the popular dfc~ 
contents, made an attack on Champagne ; bad they were de- 
feated in a series of engagements by tine great Conde ; and 
the Marshal de Turenne shared with him the paint of gfary. 
The peace of Westphalia composed these diiietenees* 

8. At this very time the coirmietunxg of the Fronde brake 
out in Park The jealousy mit by the nobility of Mazarin V 
power*, the uiroopuhviry of ins measures, the disorder of the 
finances, and the oppression of new taxes, inflamed the na- 
tion ; and the intrigues of the coadjutor, afterwards Cardbmi 
de Retz, Mew op this flame into a orris war. The parliay 
ment of Paris took part with the rebels, who were headed hjr 
the Prince of Conti, the Dukes of Longoerilm and Bouillon v 
and the chief nobility. The Queen and the royal family re- 
moved to St Germain's, and the ministerial party besieged 
Paris/ Turenne, who at first supported them, was gained 
oyer by the rebels. The women,* who hare always their 
part in the disturbances of France, had a conspicuous share 
in those of die Fronde* A short pacificatioaensued ? but the 
imprudent violence of Mazarin soon renewed the disorder*. 
At length the parliament of Paris assumed the right of banish- 
ing this unpopular minister, who retired to the Imperial do- 
minions, though his influence continued still to regulate the 
measures of state. 

3. A change ensued ear the King's coming of age, 1662. 
De Rete and (Means, the chief promoters of. the rebellion,, 
were banished, and Afnsarin resumed his station as minister^ 
— '-Conn* had joined the Spaniards in an attack on the French* 
Netherlands, but was overmatched by Turenne, who reveng- 
ed this insult fey the taking of Dunkirk, and several fortined 
towns under the Spanish governments Dunkirk, was, by 
convention with Cromwell, ceded to the English, and after- 
wards sold back to France, ananrhave seen, by Charles II. 

4. The war with Spain was ended in 1659, by the peace 
of the Pyrenees. Many cessions 7 were made on both sides, 
but France kept Roussillon and part of Artois. It was stipu- 
lated that Lewis XiV* should marry tbeln&nta, daughter of 
Philip IV., but should renounce all right that might thence 
opetvto the. crown of Spain. T < ; .* r . - v ": ^ « * nf, 5 :; K * 

6. The treaty Df the Pjreaewgarapeiicefoshe,<8to*ibo£ 
Europe i and the warn mthe north between Swedes y£t4a&dV 
and.Dtsunark, wfefeh aimeaftefffhenbufcatiw^ 
of Sweieotf were ter minat e d ia the year fcUosrang by ts*r 
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treaty of Oliva. Christina, a singular trat not a great char- 
acter, held the sceptre of Sweden for twenty-two years rffter 
the death of her father, Gustavus Adolphus ; till at length, 
tired of the cares of government, and affecting a passion for 
literature and philosophy, she resigned the crown in 1654, to 
her cousin Charles X. ; an example which was followed soon 
after by Casimar King of Poland, though after an honourable 
reign, and for a better reason, age and sickness. 

6. Mazarin died in 1661, and Lewis XIV. entered on a 
vigorous and splendid career. The finances , which from the 
time of Henry IV. had been in extreme disorder, were ad- 
mirably regulated by Colbert ; and the commerce and manu- 
factures of the kingdom, wisely encouraged by government, 
were soon in the most flourishing situation. The* canal of 
Languedoc joined the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean ; 
the principal sea-ports were enlarged and fortified ; and the 
internal police of the kingdom was regularly and strictly en- 
forced. The arms of France aided at the same time England 
against the Dutch, Germany against the Turks, and Portugal 
against Spain. 

7. On* the death of Philip IV. Lewis, on pretence that 
Spain* had failed in payment of the dowry of his Queen, be- 
sieged and took Lisle, with several other fortified towns of 
Flanders; -and in the next campaign made himself master of 
Franche-Comte. The Sovereign marched with bis armies, 
but the glory of these conquests was owing to Turenne and 
Vauban. The triple alliance formed by England, Holland, 
and Sweden, checked this career, and brought about the 
treaty of Aix-la-€hapelle, 1668, by which Lewis, though he 
retained Flanders, restored Franche-Comte, and confirmed 
the peace of ttoe Pyrenees. 

8. The strength and prosperity of the kingdom continued 
to increase under the able administration of Colbert and Lou- 
vois. The civil factions of Holland between the Stadtholder 
and the party of the De Wits, tempted Lewis to undertake 
the conquest of that country ; and England, Germany, and 
Sweden, favoured his views. He overran the provinces of 
Utrecht, Overyssel, and Guelderland, and advanced almost to 
the gates of Amsterdam,, when the Dutch inundated the coun- 
try by letting in the sea, and the French were forced to re- 
treat. 

9. The confederate powers now became jealous of the 
ascendancy of France ; and the Prince of Orange had suffi- 
cient influence with England, and both branches of the house 
of Austria, to obtain their alliance in aid of the republic. 
The arms of Lewis, however, still continued, to be success- 
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ful, and the peace concluded at Nimeguen, in 1678, was 
muchto tbe honour of France. FrancherComte wa&assur* 
ed as a part of her dominions, and. Spain allowed; her right* 
by conquest to a great proportion of the Netherlands. 

10. Notwithstanding thepeace, Lewis, with the most culpa- 
ble insincerity, seized Strasbnrg, and secretly took part with 
the Hungarians* audi Turks in their attack en tbe Imperial 
dominions. Vienna must have : fallen into the hands of the: 
Turks,. had: it not : been* seasonably, relieved by the victorious 
asm&of John Sobieski King of Poland, -1683; 

l.k One of the. weakest and most impolitic measures of: 
Lewis XIV. was the re vocation -of the edict of Nantes, grant* 
ed by Henry I V'. forthe toieratioaof the Protestants. While 
their worship* was suppressed, their churches demolished, 
and: their ministers banished, the Protestant laity were for- 
bidden, under the most rigorous penalties, to quit the king- 
dom, 1686. France, however, by this measure lost, above 
600,000! of* her most indhstmons> and useful: subjects.; and 
the name of Lewis XIV. was execrated: over agreat.part of 
Europe. — It was not long after this time that a similar, ex- 
cess of intolerant bigotry precipitated James IL. from the 
„ throne of Britain^ and forced him to seek anasyhini from the 
Monarch of France; 

12; William* Prince of Okange; the inveterate enemy of 
i, brought abowt the league of Augsburg, U68fi.; andithe- 
wm was renewed with. France byrtieiunany, Spain, England^ 
andiHallansV The French anmsw«rfistiilsuEcesiful. Lux- 
emberg defeated- William hi the? battles of Steenkapk: and 
Nerwinden ; Neaitte8iW«svictOFiousiitt;^iaia; and an army 
of 100^000 Freudr ravaged the Palatinate* and took many 
of the most important towns on tbe Rhine. ''This was the. 
crisis of the glory of Lewisy whose fortunes were to sustain 
the most mortifying reverse. 

13. Those various and most extensive military enterpri- 
ses^ howerer flattering to theprideof the Monarch, had been 
attended with, enormous expense, and no solid advantage to 
the nation./ The finances had fallen into disorder after the 
death of Colbert : a peace was absolutely -necessary ; and 
by the treaty of Ryswick, concluded, in 1697, Lewis restor- 
eoVto Spain, all the conquests made in the tiro last wars, se- 
veral towns to the Emperor, the Duchy of Lorraine to its 
Ikckev and acknowledged the right of William to the crown 
of England. 

14. The succession, to the kingdom of Spain, on the ex-, 
pected death of Charles- II. without issue, was now the ob- 
ject of political intrigue. The Emperor and the King of 
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Rraace had Ae- only natural right of succession ; but Wil- 
liam UL *f'Engla^,tfw>m tbe^read of such an increase of 
^power to«Hber y proposed^* treaty of partition of the Spanish 
i dominions, at-home -anti »abroad, between the 'Elector of Ba- 
vam, theiDaophm, a»dthe!£mp«Foi^8«eeofid son. Charles 
>II. 6hose<rathertoii»«ke tois own destination, and appended 
by wiTVtbaHfae Duke-of >A»jou,< second son of the Dauphin, 
«4oukt inherit Spain ;• en whose death rotfeout issue, it> should 
•devolve on the ftrohduke Charles, youngest son of the Em- 
fetor. 

)t5. Onthe death of OharJes, the Bokeof Aojou succeed- 
ed touWtbtfooefcf^ Spain,' in* virtue of tbkreettlemeflt. The 
3ikiineror^ttfe^Kattg'Of>£nglaBd t and:the Dutch, proposed 4o 
separate frofi^hwJcrovm the Spanish dominions in Italy. In 
this-enterprise Prince Eugene, sen- of the Count de Soissons, 
commended the > Imperial •troops, an illustrious renegado 
from'PfaBfcc^f'freat prowess and military «kili. 

16* James U. o/ : En^ariddied in 1701 at St. Germain's, 
' 'and Lewis gave "mortal offence J to' that government • fcy ac- 
knowledging the title Of his son. *Orifcbe death of King Wil- 
liam fa the year following/ 'war was declared hy England,. 

• Holland, atfd'tbe Empire, against' France and Spain. Lewis 
XIV. was *ow in the decline of life. He had lost the ableet 

• of his ministers and»fcie greatest generals. The finances of 
,; the kingdom»^were^ exhausted. ^The «nmes of his • enemies 

! were dommanded^ Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, 
1 lhe^ahlfte4 genevris*of ^he^ageHand supported hy the treasures 

of the'tttiited (powers. ' Savoy and > Portugal joined Shis' for- 
'•mldable ^onfederaey* ttfkverwhelm both 1 'branches of the 
"house, &f**Bou¥befi, -and place the Emperor's -son on the 
'throne of- Spain. 

17.'Ma¥li*roHj^' tOokVehlo, Ruremende, arid Liege, 

and, together -with Eugene, defeated Tallard^and Ma win, 

• with the Eleetordf Bavaria, in theeignal battle of Blenheim, 
1 740. 'England and Hdllartd attacked Spain by sea and land. 

- Catalonia end Valencia were subdued in six weeks ; * and Gib- 
' raitar, taken* oy*4he ! English," has ever since remained- with 
' them. In the battle of Ramilies, Marlborough defeated Vil- 
-leroy, an&left 20'000-dead on the field. The contest, at first 
doubtful 'in* Italy i* ended ahkedisastrously-for the house of 
-Bourbon. The^Archduke Charles- was» in the mean t«ne j pro- 
. dafrned King at Madrid ; andf*hflip V. had serious thoughts 
of aboT^otrtng Spain,- and establishing his dominionin Ameri- 
ca. r But *he successes of the Duke of' Berwick, natural son 
of James II., recovered for a while his desponding spirit^and 
-evfcn prompted' his grandfather Lewis to avenge himself on 
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England, by aiding the bold bat desperate enterprise of es- 
tablishing the Pretender James on the throne of Britain. 

18. But France and Spain were daily losing ground. The 
Pope had acknowledged the title of the Archduke Charles ; 
the English seized the Mediterranean islands ; and Lewis, 
fallen from all his proud pretensions, humbly entreated a 
peace, which was refused, unless on the condition of his de- 
throning his grandson with his own arms. He maintained 
for a while this unequal contest, and was at length forced to 
propose terms equally humiliating ; the cession of all his con- 
quests in the Netherlands and on the Rhine ; the acknow- 
ledgment of the Archduke's title to the crown of Spain ; and 
a promise to give no aid to his grandson ; but these were 
refused, and the inhuman condition still insisted on, that he 
should himself assist in dethroning his grandson. A last ex- 
ertion was made in Spain under the Duke of Vendome, at 
the head of a prodigious army ; and the victory obtained by 
the French at Villa- vitiosa restored Philip V. to the throne of 
Spain. His competitor, the Archduke, soon after became 
Emperor, on the death of his elder brother. 

19. The intrigues of the cabinet of Queen Anne, and the 
coming in of a Tory ministry, changed the politics of En- 
rope. It was resolved to make peace with. France and 
Spain, and the treaty was concluded at Utrecht, 1713. — It 
was stipulated that Philip King of Spain should renounce all 
eventual right to the crown of France, as his brother should 
to the crown of Spain ; the Dutch obtained an extension of 
frontier ; the Emperor a great part of 'Spanish Flanders ; the 
English gained from Spain, Gibraltar and Minorca, and from 
France, Acadia, Newfoundland, and Hudson's Bay ; with 
one term most humbling to the latter, the demolition of the 
harbour of Dunkirk. In the following year a peace was con- 
cluded at Rastadt between France and the Empire. ^ 

20. The conclusion of this peace, after an honourable 
war, was the most memorable event in the reign of Queen 
Anne, if we except the Union of the two kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, 1 706, which was brought about by the 
negotiation of commissioners mutually chosen, to secure the 
rights of either kingdom in the best manner for. their mutu- 
al benefit It was stipulated that they should be represent- 
ed by one parliament, (Sect. LIX. § 8.) but that each king- 
dom should retain its own laws and its established religion, 
and that they should have the same privileges with respect to 
commerce. The succession to the crown was limited to the 
house of Hanover. Queen Anne died 30th July, 1714, and 
Lewis XIV. on 1st September, 1715, in the 78th year of 
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his age ; a prince of great vigour of mind, of good talents, 
though unimproved by education, of dignified yet amiable 
manners, and whose greatest fault was his inordinate ambi- 
tion, to which he sacrificed the real interests of Ms people. 
■ It was his highest honour, that he discerned' and recompens- 
ed every species of merit ; and France was in his time 
equally illustrious by the great military talents. of her gene- 
rals, and' by the splendour of literature, ahfithe arts aridsei- 
ieoces;' •' i »•* '''•*' ."»*''' ' n • • ,i "" * % * • i • 



'OF THE CONSTITUTION 0* 'FRANCE UNDER THE MONARCHY. 

*'" 1. It is necessary, ^bI'und^rstanding , the history ofTrance, 
that we should have -sdme acquaintance with ife former mon- 
archical constitution ; and we shall very briefly trace the 
progress of its government tinder the different races of its 
Sovereigns. The regal prerogative was, imager the Mero- 
vingian princes, extremely limited.' . (See Sect. H, HI.) 
The general assembly of the nation had the right of electing 
the Sk)Ve*eigri, ana 1 thrower of legislation. Under the Car- 
lovmgian race** tfce authority acquire^ by Pepin and Charle- 
magne sunk to riotttfag in the hainds of their weak posterity ; 
and though the crown bad ceased to be 7 elective, the regal 
dignity was a mere J sfiadbw. The power of the state had 
passed into the' hands oT*a turbulent aristocracy, ever at va- 
riance among themselves, end uniting only to ' abase the 
-QPbWn itak oppress tfte people. 
- 2; Under the tMrd Capetiah race, the' crown acquired 
we^'weightf and many of ^he* Sovereigns exerted a proper 
•spirit In* testraifemgtfce power and punishing the lawless eut- 
'rages ef the noblest. l ft : was' to balance the weight of the 
aristocracy that Pnilip the Fai^ introduced the third estate to 
the national assemblies', 'Which for above four centuries had 
consisted only of 'the nobles and clergy. The chief power 
ef the state began now to shift to the scale of the monarch. 
The national assembly interfered rather to ratify than to de- 
cre*y and in the fifteenth century the right of legislation was 
understood to reside wholly in the crown; The right of 
taxation seemed to follow of course ; and the assemblies or 
states-gewetal were now rarely convened, and from the reigu 
5 of Louis X1H. entirely laid aside. 
: ' '. ■• w ■• «• 27 
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3. Bat another power gradually aro*e in the- state, which 
in some measure supplied their function in limiting the «>jr- 
al prerogative. The parliaments were originally nothing 
more than the chief courts of justice in the tewfttory where 
they were established. The Parliament of Paris -had natu- 
rally a higher respect and dignity than these of thejfu»ovin- 
ces, and, acquiring a right of appeal from their degrees,*** 
considered as the paramount jurisdiction, and tha-tdfeposMfcry 
of the laws of the kingdom. The Sovereigns of France* <*q 
first assuming the powers of legislation and taxation, produc- 
ed their edicts to be registered in that court, and frequently 
consulted with its members on momentous affairs of state, as 
in questions of peace, war, oraliiance. Thus the nation. be- 
gan to regard the parliament of Paris as a body which shar- 
ed the powers of^overnn^nt with the Monarch : and* in the 
latter reigns, the parliament availed itself of that general 
opinion, and made a bold stiu^.m, opposing any. ^arbitrary 
stretches of the King's authority, by revising to verify an4 
register his- edicts. 

-4. But as this power of the parliament was in reality an 
usurpation, it was constantly a subject of dispute. The 
members of this pourt were inpo. sense the representatives of 
the people, or vested witfo apportion; a£ the constitutional 
authority of the national asse,n>b^es* ( . .Tj^ey, mgft'in r the 
King's nomination, remove^e.tgi J^*b^ atfleas^re^aad^yen 
subject to /en^re, annihilation.^ $ pftfy at ^ command. 
Nay, without so violent «a ren^e^,- fh^Sovepeign cputd at 
any time frustrate their opposition, jtp Jus, will,, by. appearing 
personally in the hall of parlianyfrt, aaAicojaiwftfldhng his 
edict to be registered. : „ , ......,.;*■ -..i- 5 .•>. 

5. Yet even a power thus easily xJe&aaitye ba4 JtPfftlwn- 
tages to the state,, an£ operated as. a very ^opsider^Ue.- re- 
straint on the royal authority. pwas^rj^jtse^aM^ 
dian of the public liberty, it renwn^t^^d T ?^i^^l a?bi^- 
ry encroachments .of the Crown^ajjd by' giving daifti to-tfee 
nation, furnished an opposition sufficiently power-ip): to ob- 
tain its ends.. The provincial ,pachamei*ts^ although they 
likewise registered the royal edicts, nevarassu^e^ «qy stw- 
flar Authority. ,' They were no more than^he chief courts ot 

civil judicature. . , , :.;••. 

6. The King of France was, therefore Jo-he $pnsideva4 as 
an absolute monarch, but whose, authority was in soaiftj de- 
gree limited by the consuetudinary regulations of the state, 
and could not easily become entirety, despotic ^4 tyranna- 
cal. The crown was hereditary, but could not fcstiejgjbtp.a 
female, nor to a natural son. The royal revenue was part- 
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ly fixed and paptly arbitrary. The former comprehended 
the royal domain, the duties oh wines and salt, the land- 
tax, capitation-tax, and gjftof *he clergy ; the latter arose 
from all other taxes which the monarch thought fit to impose, 
and from the sale of offices. Most of these duties were leas- 
ed out to the farmers-general. 

7. The Gallican church, though Catholic, and acknow- 
ledgingthe spiritual authority of the Pope* had greatly abridg- 
ed hfe ancient prerogative* within the kingdom. The as- 
sembly of the church, in 1682, declared, that no temporal 
Sovereign could be deposed by the Pope, or subjects absolv- 
ed from their allegiance : it decreed the subjection of the 
Pope to the councils of the church, and- denied his infallibili- 
ty When in opposition to the canons of those councils. The 
Pope had no power to levy money in France without the 
royal- licence. In short, the ecclesiastical authority was in 
all respects subordinate to the civil. 



V 
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O* ?ET*R Tttt GREAT, CBAR OF MtTSCOVY, AND e**ftfcES XH 

KfNfr OF SWEDEI*. 

1. Two most illustrious characters adorned the north of 
Europe in the latter part of the age of Lewis XIV., Peter 
the Great of Muscovy, and Charles XII. of Sweden. 

Russia is said to have received the light of Christianity in 
the tenth eentdryj but its history is utterly unknown till the 
i&iddle of the fifteenth' At that period John Basilowitz re- 
deemed the ^empire from its subjection to the Tartars, and 
extended it^ limits. His successors maintained a considera- 
ble splendour as Sovereigns ; but their dominions wereun* 
cultivated,' and their subjects barbarians. Alexis Michaelo- 
witz, father of P^ter the Great, was the first who published a 
xiode- of lawSk \\ wefe -net till the end of the sixteenth centu- 
ry'that Siberia was added to the empire, whieh till then was 
bmn'kded by the limits of Europe. 1 ' *• ' 

2. Peter* the youngest son of the frmperor Alexis, became 
master ; 6f the empire in 1080, by setting' aside a weak elder 
brothery and banisfeiifig a factious sis¥et, who* had' seized the 
government. Utterly uneducated, hi§ youih bad-been spent 
in debauchery ; but bis new situation immediately displayed 

% bis talents, arid gave birtb to tBe wisest phm& for the improve- 
ment of a barbarous people. The army and navydemand- 
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ed his first attention. He began by breaking the turbulent 
militia of theJStrelitzes, and by degrees formed a regular ar- 
my of 1 2,000 men, on the strictest model of discipline. He. 
employed some Dutchmen to build a small, fleet, and made 
the first experiment of his arms in taking Azof from the 
Turks, 1696. 

3. Having gained tlje little instruction be possessed from 
foreigners, Peter resolved to travel in search of knowledge. 
Appointing Le Fort, an able Genevese, his ambassador, he 
travelled as a private- person in his suite through Germany 
to Holland, and studied the art of ship-building, by working 
in the docks with his own hands. Thence he passed to Eng- 
land, and in a similar manner acquired the knowledge of ev- 
ery art fitted fog the improvement of his kingdom. , The re- 
lative sciences were cultivated with the same ardour and suc- 
cess ; and in sixteen months he returned to Moscow to re- 
duce those important acquirements into practice. 

4. Regiments were raised and trained to exercise on the 
German model ; the finances arranged and systematized ; 
the church reformed by new canons and regulations ; the 
patriarchate abolished ; and a much abused civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction taken from the clergy. It was necessary to 
carry this reform even to the abolition of the national dress, 
and the suppression of ancient usages and habits of life ; in- 
novations reluctantly submitted to, but enforced by absolute 
power. . * , 

5. While this great genius was thus, employed in newr 
modelling and polishing a barbarous empire* a competitor 
arose to dispute with him the sovereignty of the North, and 
divide the admiration of Europe. Charles XII. succeeded to 
the throne of Sweden 1695, at fifteen years of age ; a prince 
whose . singular heroism of character and extraordinary 
achievements have ranked him with the greatest conquerors 
of antiquity. The situation of his kingdom speedily brought 
h*s genius into display. Russia, Poland, and Denmark, join- 
ed in a league to seize and share his dominions. The attack 
was begun by the Danes on Holstein, white the King of Po- 
land invaded Livonia, and the Czar, Ingria. Charles imme- 
diately landed an army on Zealand*, at the gates of Copen- 
hagen. ; and m six weeks forced the Dane to purchase the 
safety of his capital and, kingdom, by laying down his arms, 
and making full indemnity to the Duke of Hobtein* The 
Swedish Monarch now hastened into Ingria ; and at the bat- 
tle of Narva defeated 60,000 o£ the Russians, and took 30,000 
prisoners. : Such was the first campaign of Charles XII., 
then a Voy of seventeen. 



1 &. PohritfWtte flestitieS ;tcT refcefve'a; ^'t rhol:^ hui^l^ri^ . 
chastisement, '(^harfek : reducejJ: Counand and Lithuania, 
penetrated irito the heart of tjie kingdom,, and subdued the 
capitals oCWar&iw and CracbC' He then 'assembled lite 
states;' declared -'Kinfe; Augustus |<fepdsed, and* signified bil 
irfefstsxn^that'Sbtiisiaus' his Wh dependent,;$Bpuld be elect- 
ed Sovereign of Roland- ,Th£ factions/ of th£ tuogdom aided 
tM iwolotibd/and th^irilfdr.^haVl^s Was complied with. 
The deposed King Retired to hU electoral domlniohVof Sai- 

.7. : A negotiation began with ! ihe' fczaf was' #>ttptfy te*« 
rtifnated by Charles, iffto declared he would only negotiate 
atlJfcfacow ; and 4 entering the Russian dominions with 45,000 
rtren, he ^vas in the way 0f. making gsod his threat, when he 
was induced,' by' a* treacherous promise, of aid from the Cos- 
sacks, tb marcli through the Ukraine In the dead of winter. 
BWarmy WaV wafeied by fatigue and famine, when he was en- 
countered by the dzto at PultGw'a j and the fate of 'Russia, 
SWeden, ana Poland, hung upon that battle. Charles was 
entirely defeated ; 900Q Swedes fell in t^ie field,' and ^4,000 
were' taken prisoners, 1709. Augustus was restored to. the 
tftrbrie of Polatod, and the Ci^ took possession of, Finland 

anq Liv6ma. ( , ^ . 

"jj. With the' wreck of ^liis arm^liJfduce^ lb idojo men,\ 

Cftarieg retreated into t^^urlusFd^W?.^^^ 811 ^ formed d 
camp near Bender, he endeavoured' to pre vait with the 
Grand Seignior to arm against the Czar, and succeeded after 
a long negotiation. Two hundred thousand Turks took, the 
field ; and the Czar's army, infinitely inferior in jaumber, was 
surrounded, and, after ineffectual resistance, forced to capitu- 
late to the Grand Vizier. — The news of this capitulation was 
d^athttfafl the hopes ofChai-lesf j and his subsequent conduct 
seems the result of phrenzy. T( ' ; Tfte Grand Seignior having 
intimated his desire that {he Swedes should quit his territo- 
ries, Charles fcfrfifi&F ttte campj 'and declared he would de- 
vfend it to the last e^treflrity: AfteV'eveVy means ineffectu- 
ally tried to make him alter this resolution, he was attacked 
if the •^tlflsh^army, al^d taKn ' ffghtinff sw'or<l m hand 
amiBst amassacre of his tf bops. ' v; 
•x.& Ttte;CzataTid the King of Denmark were in the mean 
^efcaringSwetftm to pieces. • Charley returned in disguise 
witH'twcf cTM { bpoejfs' tb:hjy owtf ddminions, aid immedi- 
ately conceived the design of wresting Korway from Den- 
mark. P#hpg.jn the outset of this ehterpriz<&, he was per- N 
siiadedbjrfiortz, his prime' minister, to engage in another, the 
dethroning of George II., seizing a part of his continental do- 

27* . 
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minions, and placing the Pretender James on the throne 
England. This project was concerted between Gortz and 
Alberoni, prime minister of Philip V. The Czar joined in the 
scheme, and made peace with Sweden ; hut an unforeseen 
♦vent broke all their measures. In besieging the Norwegian 
fortress of Frederickshall,. Charles XII. was killed by a can- 
non-ball, I lth December, 1718. 

10. Sweden gained by the death of Charles a reformation 
of her government, and a salutary limitation of the arbitrary 
power of the Sovereign, rlts sister Ulrica succeeded to the 
throne, and raised to it her husband, Frederick Landgrave of 
Hesse -Cas's el 'The States made peace with all the hostile 
powers. The Czar was now engaged in a war with Persia, 
in the view of obtaining the command and commence of the 
Caspian. This object he accomplished, and gained, by ces- 
sion from the Sophi, three provinces of the Persian empire. 
l Tl. Peter the Great died" 28th January* 1755, and was 
succeeded by the Czarina Catherine, , formerly a Livonian 
canfive, but, who possessed merit equal toner elevated situa- 
tion. I^is* oply son,' Alexis Pjetrowife, had been condemn- 
ed to lose hts life for" treason ; 'and .the mode of his death, 
which immediately followed his condemnation, is at this mo- 
ment unknown.' uussia owes to Peter the Great all those 
beneficial improvements which have raised her, within the 
period of a century. ' ftoiri Varbansnq! and obscurity, U) the 
highest rank among the powers of Europe/ t ./ t "' 

- , ■: : .• ... \m i ■>■ iU/ !":)'j'..IV!! - 
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FROM THE END OF THE ^FIFTpN^;?^;]^^ 'jWJD^PJ TH£ 

"sEVE;N.yEEllTH CEflTyBJ •')>.!.': , n / .,« 

1. WE.ha.ve seen Iw>w { much literature ana|.thejsqencesi 
were indebted to the art of printing for jtfreir advancement 
and dissemination towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
(Sect. XXX IV. § !£.)' From that period classical learning,, 
criticism, poetry, and history, made a rapid progress in most 
of the kingdoms of Europe. .. Philosophy did not keep pace. 
The dogmas of Aristotle had possession of the schools down 
to the seventeenth century, and bad engrafted theinselve^ 
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even on the doctrines; >of theology. It required a superior 
genius to dissipate this mist of error, and break those fetters 
on all advancement in useful science ; and such was the 
great Baton, Lord Verulam, the most profound philosopher, 
and perhaps the moat universal genius that any age has pro- 
duced. We find in his works an estimate of the actual at- 
tainments in all the sciences, a catalogue of the desiderata 
in each department, and a detail of the methods best suited 
to prosecute improvement and new discoveries. In fine, 
we owe to Bacon the sure method of advancing in know- 
ledge by .experiment and the observation of nature, instead 
of system and conjee ture. 

2. The philosophy of Bacon produced its effect only by 
slow degrees. Gassendi, though he exposed the doctrines 
of Aristotle, was still a. theorist, and attempted to revive the 
atomic system of Epicurus. Des Cartes followed in the 
same, track, and reared a whimsical theory of the universe, 
produced, as he supposed, by 4he fortuitous combination of 
atoms, moving in vortices through the immensity of £pace ; 
a theory recommended by 'the ingenuity with which it was 
supported, and its apparently solving many of the phenomena 
of nature. Copernicus had, a century before, published his 
system of tfie planets, which, though condemned by the 
church, was received by Des> Cartes and the best philoso- 
phers. ■ , 

5. Galileo, in 1609, constructed telescopes, (Sect. XXXI V.. 
$ 5.) and discovered the satellites of the larger planets, and 
their motions, for which he N was rewarded by imprisonment, 
as a supporter of the Copernican heresy. Kepler investiga- 
ted the laws which regulate the motions of the planets, and the 
analogy between, their distances from the sun and periodical 
^evolutions., . The discoveries in astronomy led to improve- 
ments in navigation, an<) a great advancement of geometry 
iflaJUi it3 branches, ^^pier, in 16 14, abridged calculation by 
the invention, oif logarithms. . ,,. The, Torricellian ie?periments. 
d^te^mined t^e weight o£ the atmosphere. In 1616, Harvey 
discovered \th$ circ^lation^of the bipod* 
* 4* The Royal Society, which originated from private meet- 
ings of t^e^ngljsh philosophers, was incorporated by Charles* 
|I. in. 166$, an4 tas greatly contributed to the advancement 
of the sciences and usefcl arte. The Royal .Academy of 
Sciences was instituted in. 1666 by Lewis XIV. ; and similar 
institutions were founded in most of the countries of Europe; 
among which there is a communication of science, and a 
laudable emulation excited by the publication of tleir trans,- » 
actions. 
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5, 1» the end of the seventeenth century arose fee imfiior- 
tat Newton, who, by exhausting die most important discove- 
lie* of the taws of nature, ha* rendered if impossible for 
posterity to eclipse his fame. He had discovered, before the! 
age of twenty-four, the theory of universal gravitation, a 
principle which solves the chief phenomena of 'nature, and 
connects and regulates the whole machine? 6t' the* universe. 
Hw theory at light and eotoui* if* the feunuutiefrbf tne-whofe 
science of optics, and his PriHcipi&&* hnsfe and elements* 
of all philosophy. 

6. Locke, the contemporary of Newton, Successfully ap- 
plied Lord Bacon's mode of investigation to the sttfdy of the 
human mind ; and, utterly rejecting the systems, of the old 
philosophers,esamined the senl by attending to its operations. 
From the simple feet that all knowledge is progressive, and 
that an inJant gains its ideas gradually through the medium of 
its senses, he drew the general conclusion; that' there are nor 
innate ideas in the mind, but all are either immediate percep- 
tions conveyed by the senses, or acts of the mind reflecting, 
on those perceptions ; a conclusion which has been obstinate-' 

1 j controverted, chiefly by drawing from it false consequen- 
ces, bet which has never yet been shaken. 

7. The progress of literature in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was equally remarkable with- that of science 1 
and philosophy. Trissino was the first of the moderns' who 
composed an epic poem in the language of his country, 
Ultalim Hberatn da G&ti, and the flrst Italian who wrote a 
regular tragedy, Sapfcomj6<K Of much superior meriMo the 
epic poem of Trissino is fhe LuriaS of the Portuguese Cay 
moens, a work abounding in- passages 1 of high poetic beauty/ 
and displaying a sublime imagination. In the end of the six- 
teenth century Spahr produced the jftottcaW of fJreilht, ari 
epic poem of great in^qua&fy o£ merit; but frequently eiftu 
biting novelty of flgures and bold conecption^ " The subject 
i# a revolt of ttePei^maus against the Scania i**^ 1 - • •" »dJ 

a But the principal epic fioems effthisage ateto^vJWurtb 
do Furioso of Ariosto, and t&e €HtriMP^hMt* LiBer^yjf 
Taaao ; the former a workinost'frre^Bta' in fepfenjnfcst 
unconnected and desultory to its conduct* ttfest*e*t&vagSaft 
and absurd in the characters of its persons /but displaying at* 
fernately every excellence of poetryin the variousr depart-? 
meats or the descriptive; comfe, satiric, moral, and snnfimeJ 
The GUnutkmm* of Taiso, of a* regular plan and t>erf*ec"t 
polish in ife structure, has' been frequently brought in- com- 
parison with* the equally high-finisned poem of the M&td} 
nor does the Italian suffer much in the comparison. There 
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is a romantic charm both in the incidents and characters of 
his poem, which must ever render it a favourite with all 
readers of genuine taste. 

9. From the time of Tasso, the genius of epic poetry lay 
dormant for a century, till the days of Milton ; for the Fairy 
Queen of Spenser is rathe* a romantic allegory than an epic 
poem. . The Paradise Lost, compared with the great poems 
of antiquity, is more irregular and less perfect as a whole 
than the lliad> JEneid, and Ody$$ey 9 but exhibits in detached •- 
parts more of the sublime, and beautiful than them all. It has 
been well remarked, that the inequality of this poem arises 
in a great measure from the nature of the, subject, of which 
some parts are the most lofty that can enter into the human 
mind, and others could only have been supported by a labo- 
rious elegance and polish, which the author's genius could 
not stoop to bestow. 

10, Lyric poetry was cultivated in the sixteenth century, 
in Italy, France, and England, but with no high success. The 
lesser poems of Ariosto, and Tasso have no tincture of the 
genius displayed in their greater works. Chiabrera is per* 
haps the only lyric poet of this period that merits distinction. 
In France, Ronsard and Bellay imitated Petrarch with all his 
false wit, but without his passion. Marot, however, in the 
naivete and easy vein of his humour, is justly accounted the 
master of La Fontaine. In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, French versification received a considerable polish 
fronvthe compositions of Racan, and yet more from those of 
Malherbe : and towards the end of that century lyric poetry 
was cultivated with high success by La Farre, ChapeUe and 
Bachaumont, Chaulieu, and Gresset. 

11. The English lyric poetry of the sixteenth century, of 
Spenser, : Surrey, Harrington, Sydney, and even Shakspeare, 
is- harsh and inharmonious ; nor is. much improvement dis- 
cernible, till the time of Cowley and Waller. The merit of 
Cowley a# a lyric poet was too highly prized in his own age, 
and is underrated in ours. With all his false wit, pedantry, 
and obscurity, he is often both, sublime and pathetic in no 
moderate degree. The lyric ode in the third book of the 
Davideis has few parallels in the English language. As a 
prose writer, Cowley shiaea in that age with superior excel- 
lence. Waller is more polished and harmonious than any of 
the preceding or contemporary poets, but his wit is quaint, 
and his elevation too frequently bombast. 

1 2., Dryden, in the end of the^eventeenth century, carried 
lyric poetry to its highest perfection. His Ode on St. Ce- 
cilia's, Day surpasses all the lyric compositions both of anti» 
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quity and modern times. He shines conspicuously as a sa- 
tirist, possessing the keen and caustic wit, without the indeli- 
cacy of Juvenal or Horace. His versions from Chaucer and 
Bocacio are easy and spirited, and display a happjrtaletit for 
poetical narrative. His numerous dramatic pieces, though 
exhibiting both invention and poetic beauty, are deficient in 
true passion, and in the just delineation of character. 

13. It was not tiU the end of the sixteenth century that the 
drama m Europe began to famish a rational entertainment. 
At that period, Lope de Vega and CaJderona in Spain, and 
Shakspeare in England, produced those pieces, which, though 
irregular and stained with blemishes, are at this day the ad- 
miration of their countrymen. The Spanish plays of that 
age have been a rich mine for succeeding dramatists* both 
among the French, Italians, and English* The merits of 
Shakspeare are familiar to every person of taste. Ignorant 
of the rules of his art, he is the pure child of nature, and 
thus exhibits often her caprices and absurdities; but these 
are redeemed by the most transeeadant beauties. The old 
English drama is, with aM its irregularities, incomparably su- 
perior to the modem, both in touching the passion* and in 
displaying just views of human, character* The persons are 
more discriminated by various and appropriate matures, and 
the nker shades of nearly resembling characters are the* 
more distinctly marked. The mixture of the comic and tra- 
gic in the same plot, though condemned by modern practice, 
is a-great source of pleasure in the pieces of Shakspeare and 
his contemporaries ; nor is there any thing in s«eb a mixture, 
but what is consonant to nature. To a person of true taste, 
it will be found often to heighten, by contrast, the capital 
emotion to be excited. 

14. The compositions for the French stage, in the end of 
the seventeenth century, are strictly conformable to dramatic 
rules, and many of those pieces are models of a -correct and 
polished taste* " The morality of the French drama of that 
age and the next is in general purer than ours ? but their 
pieces are deficient in the nice delineation of character, and 
in the power of exciting the passions. ComeiUe and Racine 
brought the French tragedy to its highest elevation, as Mo- 
Here the comedy. ComeiUe has more grandeur 'and suhfohi*- < 
ty than fyia rival, who excels him in the tenderand pathetic. 
The comedies of Moliere, highly amusing in the present time, 
were more particularly valuable in the age when they were 
written, and had a sensible effect in correcting its prevailing 
follies ; the pedantry of the ladles, the ignorance, and quack- 
ery of the physicians, and the pride and arrogance of the 
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French noblesse. The last of the eminent dramatists who 
adorned France in the seventeenth century, was the elder 
Crebillon, who drew many sublime and impassioned scenes 
from the source of terror ; and who, in all his works, was as 
eminently the friend of virtue as his worthless son has been 
the pander of vice. 

15. The most eminent historians of the sixteenth century 
are, De Thou, Davila, and Machiavel. De Thou has written 
- the annals of his own time-, from 1545 to 1607, with great 
judgment, and in most elegant Latin composition. The his- 
tory of Davila, the annals of the Civil Wars of France in the 
time of the Leagues, though the work of a partisan, is com- 
posed with no common degree of candour and impartiality. 
Machiavel wrote, in the beginning of the -sixteenth century, 
the History of Florence, of Which the style is classical and 

> the matter well arranged, but too much interrupted by reflec- 
tions and political discussions. In the seventeenth century, 
Bentivoglio composed his History of the Civil Wars of Flan- 
ders, with the most accurate imowledge of his subject, per- 
spicuity of narrative, and eloquence of style. Among the 
English historian* ill the betaking of 'that period, RawTe%h 
is the most dwtin^ife bed, though hfe Hfetbry of tire World is, 

i iinj pourt 4f fetyte, in&fitfr *o the judgment shewn in the ar- 
rangeammt «f thetoatter. In- tt*e hitter 'part of the seven- 
teenth cetttwyy Obi^km 9 « ftsWry-Of the Rebellion is a 
wtork of the « Wjsjhcst iaerit, whether we consider the authefr- 
4k&y»cf<«t*tfact*,' tho^eep %aowledj>e *f human nature dhr- 
qplayWih the dfetiftteattstt *ef ¥be characters, or the grave and 
-manly 'etoqvetfo* of tfce' style-; If, in ¥he opposition of po- 
litical apiaktosj to'tiafibeen defeated 'too partial in toe de- 
fence 1 of <tf s Sovereign; even his adversaries, have admitted 
Jiis i perfect iatewritys and entire -cdnvictibn i>f the Rectitude 
<>ftt^e cause ^1^ he ^ipWt^. . • 1 " " ' 
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Continuation of Tytler's Elements of General History from 
the close of the seventeenth century to the general Peace in 
Europe, A. D. 1815. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN FROM THE REVOLVTION TO THE 

BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 






SECTION I. 



AFFAIRS OF EHOLAKD. 



JL HE history of notions scarcely famishes an instance of 
a Revolution, so important, in its nature and consequences, as 
that which took place in England in the year 1688, effected 
with so little commotion and violence. The government of 
the House of Stewart, which had held the crown for eighty- 
five years, in four successive reigns, had Wen, generally, 
turbulent and unfortunate. None of those princes, were con- 
temptible in talents, but it was their fortune • to hold the 
British sceptre at a period when European nations Were mak- 
ing a rapid progress in philosophy and thtf liberal arts, and 
advancing to correct views of the nature, and end of civil 
government. The Stewart princes entertained nations of the 
inherent authority of royal. prerogative, and the indefeasible 
rights of kings, hardly compatible with the sentiments of the 
age, and still less 'of the nation in which Divine Providence 
had called them to reign. Their views of government were 
not more arbitrary than those of their illustrious predecessors 
of the House of Tudor, particularly Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth ; but, on these subjects, the minds of men had under- 
gone a material change. The principles of religious liberty, 
having become generally established both in England and 
Scotland, produced, in the minds of those s pre reigns, a 
strong aversion to a large portion of their subjects by whom 
those principles were firmly maintained. A Revolution be- 
came indispensible, and the Prince of Orange, not less by 
the lustre of his character than by his alliance with Mary, 
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eldest daughter of the reigning monarch, was viewed by all ' 
orders of. men as the suitable person to become his succes- 
sor. 

Daring the greater part of the reign of William III, the 
, nation was involved in many .active wars. The principal 
cause of , which was the. vast power of Lewis XIV, who ap- 
peared to be abje, and was certainly disposed, to subject all 
the neighbouring poijnjtries.jta the dominion of France. To 
'. reduce Jbat farming power was .the. leading object of WU- 
Kam's reign ; aod ,b& efforts weire attended with unexpected 
• Success. This .prince was almost- an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of the balance of power. This principle of security for 
European Powers, devisedby tbe.great Henry IV. of France, 
had now just .become understood, and its importance was 
generally felt. William contemplated this principle of pub- 
lic safety with, great ardour, and was ready to encounter any 
danger to pravqnt its. violation. His wars required his pre- 
sence on the- continent, and he was absent from his new do- 
minions a considerable part of his rejgn. Yet he had an able 
ministry, and the tranquillity of the nation was preserved. 
The. war was carried on with vigour and success, though with- 
out any distinguished actions, and the power of France was 
gradually reduced. This war was terminated by the peace 
.of. Ryswick in 1697. 

In the year 1700 the throne of Spain became vacant by 
the, death of Charles. II, who bequeathed his crown to Philip, 
\ grandson of the king of France. Charles, brother of the 
. emperor of Germany, immediately appeared as a competi- 
tor, far the crown ; and, to prevent the union of France and 
Spain in one family, England, Holland, and the imperial 
Court warmly espoused his cause. While great preparations 
- were, made for the approaching conflict, William was sudden- 
ly ranoyfti by death, in 1702, and was succeeded by Anne, 
^cp<^ 4aug^t^ of. the late king James. His Queen and 
v partner 4P the throne, Mary, died in 1 694. William possessed 
j a yigorous mind, agravity of deportment, was an able war- 
t rjpry and did, honour, to the British crown. The unfortunate 
\ James^ II. die<J in France jn 1701 , and the French court, ac- 
. kpiawledged his son as king- of .Great Britain : an event which 
: . greatly exasperated the British nation, and hastened the com- 
mennement^f the war. 
r /fihe reign pf William and Mary is an important epoch in 
the English history. At their accession, the constitution be- 
$#jae established. By the new coronation oath the great pri- 
vileges of civil liberty are confirmed to the subject, with the 
security of the Protestant religion, which the monarch must 

28 
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-always profess. The national debt commenced in this reign, at 
the dose of which it amounted to 14,000,000. — By an act of 
the king an4 parliament, near the conclusion of this reign, the 
succession to the crown, after the princess Anne who had no 
children, was settled on the princess Sophia of the House of 
Hanover and her heirs. She was grand-daughter of James I. 

The reign of Queen Anne is one of -the most illustrious in 
the British annals. The war with France was prosecuted 
with great vigour, under the command of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the first general of the age. The successful battles 
of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet raised 
the refutation of the British arms and the power of the nation 
to a height they had never before attained. The benefit of 
these victories was balanced, in some measure, by severe 
losses in Spain and some of the colonies. Political divisions 
also arose in the British government, which seemed to save 
the house of Bourbon from that humiliation to which it was 
hastening. The parties of Whig and Tory were at their 
'height in this reign. The warliad been conducted by the 
Whigs : but the Tories, having succeeded in displacing them 
from the ministry, readily acceded to proposals for peace, 
which was concluded by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. By 
this peace considerable additions to her colonial possessions, 
were gained by Great Britain. — In 1706 the Act of Union was 
passed, which connected England and Scotland in one king- 
dom. — T his reign is the glory of English literature. Newton, 
Locke, Addison, Swift, and many others of the first literary 
merit, lived at this time. — "The good Queen Anne," as she 
has been justly called, died in 1714, and was succeeded by 
George, Elector of Hanover, whose mother, the princess So- 
phia, had died a little before the Queen. 

George I. was a wise and good monarch, but his constant 
attachment to his German dominions involved him in all the 
complicated politics of the continental courts', and drew*ire*a 
the nation immense supplies for the support of his heWditatey 
Electorate. Being absent from his kingdom the greater ' £dfrt 
of the time, he never possessed tnat degree of posterity, 
which he might have otherwise obtained/ 'tlte natron* was 
not involved in any extensive war during his reign.— fn 17 1*V, 
inoculation for the small-pox was introduced hi- Erfglaed 
from Turkey, by Lady M. W. Montagu, and soon extended 
to the neighbouring countries. The Tang died sudd^nSy in 
1727 and was succeeded by his only son: • - - • 

George II. He was an active, intelligent, and judieiofcs 

prince, anxious to promote the true interests of the natiota, 

-wit-, unhappily, inheriting from his father an undue predi!e*> 
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tipn for bis German dominions. Iff consequence of their 
continental connexions, the nation was- often involved in par- 
tial wars, daring his reign. An extensive war upon the con- 
tinent wasconcladed by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. 
The rebellion in Scotland, m 1745, gave more real and 
jost disquiet to the nation, than those foreign wars- which so 
strongly affected the mind of the Sovereign. — In this reign, 
the English commerce was greatly extended, and the spirit 
of discovery seemed to lay open all countries to the en- 
terprise of the merchant. — The Colonies of North America, 
about this time, began to be estimated in their commercial 
and political importance, and to excite the attention of the 
% courts of Europe. The encroachment of the French mili- 
tary posts upon the Colonies of Great Britain occasioned the 
war of 1 755, which raged with violence i« both hemispheres. 
The most memorable event of which was the battle of Que- 
bec and the reduction of Canada, by Gen. Wolfe, in 1759. 
The following year was distinguished by the death of the 
king and accession of his grandson. 
. George HI. His tfeign has been the Idngest as well as the 
most eventful and important in the history of Britain. In no 
other period has the nation made such. mighty efforts, and ne- 
ver did the firmness and recources of any people, appear, to 
such a degree, inexhaustible. — An unhappy course of policy 
pursued by the ministry towards the American Colonies drove 
them to arms in 1775, in opposition to the measures of the 
British parliament. Many of these Colonies, from the pe- 
culiar character of the first Planters, from the unusual na- 
ture of their institutions, and the spirit of enterprise with 
which the settlers had ever been distinguished, were far 
from that degree of dependence on the parent country which, 
usually marks the character of colonies, and were not pre- 
pared for that kind of treatment which is often proper and 
necessary with colonial settlements. The American arms, 
under the guidance of Washington, the first general o£ the 
age, were successful, and) France and Holland, forming an al- 
liance with the American government, took part in the* war. 
This distressing conflict was closed in 17.83, by a peace, in 
which Great Britain acknowledged the independence of the 
United States, and laid the foundation of a rising empire, to 
be, perhaps, as great, by the blessing of Heaven* as the pa- 
rent state. — Though the American war diminished the fo- 
reign possessions of England, and increased her public debt, v 
she lost nothing in the contest with other powers, her comr 
merce, and resources were constantly extending, while the 
spjjrit of the nation and the energies of. the government ce- 
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mained unbroken. The commerce of-the Americans was 
not leas profitable to Great-Britain, after their independence, 
than before. — At the beginning of the American war, the na- 
tional debt amounted to about 130,000,000 ; at its close it 
had risen to 190,000,000. Daring this period, the govern- 
ment was conducted by a ministry, much less wise and able, 
than in any other part of this long reign. — In 1779, Capt. 
James Cook, the most adventurous of all English navigators, 
was killed by the natives of an island in the South Sea. 

In the year 1789, commenced the French Revolution, 
which, in its progress and effects, has been the greatest 
scourge experienced by the nations of Europe, since the rise 
of the modern kingdoms. The general promulgation of ir- 
religious sentiments, whieh had long been spreading, the na- 
tural effects of the great corruption of the Catholic arid some 
of the Reformed Churches, had gradually prepared the minds 
of men for all those false notions of morals and civil govern- 
ment, which were* the true cause of the excesses and deso- 
lations of this disastrous period. From 1709, to 1816, Eu- 
rope endured more in the destruction of human lives and in 
individual suffering, than in any other equal portion of time 
since it became inhabited. The tyranny and' conquests of 
France have been opposed", in then* turn, by every christian 
state. But Gtfeat Britain is the &Htf one* that has done tfcis 
in a steady undeviating course, never mistaking the real 1 de- 
signs of her enemy, ngver deceived' by his craft, nor awed 
by his power. Divine Providence had singularly prepared 
that nation' to sustain the shock which pvtt in jeopardy tfte 
governments and institutions of the civilized world. Her 
cotnnterce exceeded that of any former period or of any 
other country, her active wealth was proportionately great, 
her maritime force the greatest ever possessed by any one 
power, the nation was well united at home and abroad, and, 
at the head of the government, was William Pitt, the ablest 
statesman of ancient or modern times. While the armies of 
France were encountered by Various powers on the conti- 
nent, the efforts of Great Britain were made, principally, at 
sea. Without ever losing an important naval action, her 
great victories over France and! her allies, under the com- 
mand of Admirals Mdwe, Jarvis, Duncan- ; and, especially, 
the baffles of the Kile 1 , Co^eftnajgeta, and Trafalgar, fongbt 
by the great Kelson, so effectually broke the naval power of 
her enemies, as to leave theftf wholly unable to encounter 
the British fleets, or protect their own commerce on th# 
seas. One of the most important acts of Mr. Pitt's adminis^ 
tration was the union of Ireland with Great Britain, in 1801 « 



By this onion the two kingdoms became consolidated into one 
empire, tothe great advantage of each. — The government of 
prance, having triumphed over the most of their enemies on 
the continent, made peace with Great Britain, on equal 
terms, concluded at Amiens in 1801. Though the peace 
did not promise a long duration to the minds of thinking 
men \ it produced great rejoicing in the British nation. . The 
leader of France had found it unprofitable to ceritend with* 
England, his- army of Egypt having been effectually beaten > 
by Gen. Abercromby, iathe beginning of 1801, and he him- 
self, by Sir Sidney Smith, at the siege of Acre in Syria, in 
1799. 

. The- war of Great Britain with the Emperor of France was 
not less sanguinary, lasting, and eventful, than that with the - 
leaders of the Revolution; Buonaparte having possessed 
himself of unlimited power,, previous to the treaty of Amiens, 
there was no* reasonable prospect that he would rest in the 
calm of peace. The projects of his ambition continually 
opening to* viewy and his armies undiminished,- Great Britain 
saw that, while she was haaarding her security and indepen* 
dence, she gained nothing, by the peace. War recommen- 
ced in 1803, and one of its first measures was the most formi- 
dable preparations' on the part of France for the invasion of 
England* The nation' was alarmed, but all hearts were unit- 
ed for the defence, and the design, though of boasted expec- 
tation, was relinquished. The efforts- of the 'enemy were 
then directed* against the English commerce. The design- 
was to exclude it from other countries and thus destroy the 
national revenue. The attempt was wholly abortive,— In. 
1805, the great naval victory of Trafalgar completed the ruin 
of the maritime force of France and Spain. The greatest 
force was employed in this action of any one mentioned W 
naval history. The conflict was terrible , but the victory was* 
complete,; though purchased by the life of Nelson, the first of 
naval heroes. A day of public Thanksgiving was observed* 
through GreatBritain for the victory. 

In 1806, the Cape of Good Hope-was taken by a British- 
force ; but an attempt on Buenos Ay res was. unsuccessful.— 
The same year was distinguished by the death of Mr. Pitt, in* 
the 47th year of his age . The year following a;<ktaehment'> 
of the navy went and took possession of < the Danish fleet,/ 
\fhich was brought from Copenhagen to England to prevent* 
it from foiling into the hands of the French. The Toyalhouse * 
of Portugal removed this year from Lisbon to Brazil, sailing ; 
under the convoy of an English fleet. By another fleet the* 
king of- Naples was protected on the Island of Sicily, — Inn. 

28* 
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the yea* ISO*, the population of Spain and Portugal rose m 
opposition to the oppressions of France. They were soon 
assisted by a British army, which never left that helpless peo- 
ple till the French were driven out of France in the beginning 
of 1814. Sir Arthur WeMesley went with the first army to 
Spain and that country became the theatre of the moat of 
those great actions which place him above all the generals of 
this martial age.— A powerful Ttfilitary expedition sent to Hol- 
land in 1809, was unsuccessful, ft returned* having accom* 
pushed little or nothing. The principal scene of the war from 
this time, on the part of England^ was in Spain and Portugal. 
And though the weight of the conflict fell principally on the 
British army, it was sustained with consummate valour and 
perseverance. 

An unfortunate war commenced between Great Britain 
and the United States in the summer of 16 i£* occasioned by 
the encroachments' of the former upon the commercial rights 
of the latter, at a time when the American government were 
too much inclined to appear among the enemies of .Britain. 
This war, which produced no remarkable events except se- 
veral coaflkts m which the American navy acquired great 
honour, was closed by the treaty of Gbenty Dec, 1814. 

At the dethronement of Buonaparte and the restoration of 
the House of Bourbon in 1814, peace was restored between 
Great Britain and France. At the return of the banished 
emperor, in March 1815, and his resumption of the imperial 
power, the Congress of the allied powers, who bad continued 
their session from the late peace, issued a spirited declaration 
against him, and the different courts resolved on the most 
vigorous renewal of the war. Lord Wellington was sent to 
Flanders with a very powerful army. Buonaparte, accord* 
ieg to his accustomed manner, hastened to encounter a port 
of his enemies, before the respective armies had become unit* 
ed. A Prussian army under Bkieher and that of Wellington 
were all that had arrived at the seat of war* The Emperor 
commenced hostilities by a violent ttttack on the Prussians 
en the 16th of June. On the following day there was a san- 
guinary conflict between the two armies, in which the French 
obtained the advantage. As the Prussians retired, the Empe* 
ror marched to encounter the army of Wellington previous, 
to its expected junction with that of Blucher. This brought 
on the battle of Waterloo, June 18th, the last scene of the 
great Tragedy of twenty-six years. The French army 
amounted to about 120,000 men ; the English, including 
Dutch and German-auxiliaries, to about 80,000. Never waa 
a battle fought by better troops, more skilful coiamaaders, 
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or more determined valour. The British General steed on 
the defensive, receiving and repelling the incessant attacks of 
the enemy, without leaving his important position. A great 
train of artHlery, on both sides, served in the best manner, 
produced a terrible carnage. Towards evening the Prussian 
army appeared at a distance, having marched with great dili- 
gence, through the day, far the relief of their allies. The 
French Leader perceived the crisis, and placing himself at 
the head of his guards, made a desperate assault upon the 
British line. With equal valour and skill he was met by the 
English General, at the head of his best troops, and compel- 
led to retire. The fire of the French artillery had slackened 
considerably, and Wellington ordered an advance of his 
whole line. The command was obeyed with alacrity, and 
the whole of the enemy's force that survived commenced a 
retreat. The British army was too much reduced and ex- 
iiaosted to follow them far, the Prussians commenced a sue* 
cessful pursuit, the French army became totally routed and 
irrecoverably broken. The British army lost about 13,000 
men ; the French, in this battle and the action of the 16th, 
not less than 40,000. The battle of Waterloo closed the pub- 
lic career of Buonaparte, restored Louis XVIII. to his throne, 
and gave peace to Europe. 



SECTION II. 

SKETCHES Or THtt LATE HISTOltY OF SCOTLAND. 

Tro Scottish nation always felt an attachment, to the roy- 
al house of Stewart, as it* belonged to their own country. 
The afflictions and tragical end . of Mary their celebrated 
Queen, the mother of James who naked the two crowns* 
with all her faults, endeared her posterity to their affections* 
Still, the Scotch, generally* actuated by a strong attachment 
to the reformed religion, were well pleased with the Revolu- 
tion, and rejoiced in the accession of the Prince of Orange* 
No people in Europe had a stronger aversion to popery tb*n> 
the inhabitants of Scotland,, and the irreconcileable enmity 
ef that prince to the bang of France, the great pillar of the 
papal power, induced them to acquiesce withcheerfulness in 
his possession of the crown. Soine of the Highland chief- 
tains always favoured the cause of James, but they were un- 
able to make head against the power and vigilance ef Wil- 
Uajn*s government -*Tbe government of Syotknd continued 
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in its accustomed course, the parliament was regularly con- 
vened, at the head of which was the Chancellor, appointed 
by the king. — All the Stewart monarch* laboured to reduce 
the Church of Scotland to the form of the church of Eng- 
land, but without success. The Presbyterian form of church, 
government, established by Knox and the other Scotch Re- 
former^ has remained, with very little alteration to the pre- 
sent time. 

The union of the two kingdoms, in 1706, relieving Scot- 
land from the burtten of a separate government, procuring, 
for them a suitable representation in the united parliament,, 
and a gradual uniformity of municipal laws, has been highly 
advantageous to the kingdom." From that event, the agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce of the country have been/ 
constantly increasing, to the present time. The people, in- 
clined to the habits of domestic life, steady and industrious^ 
are well calculated for manufacturers, and they have greatly 
excelled in their respective arts. 'Such is the facility and- 
elegance with which some of these are performed, that some 
of their cotton fabrics have been sent to India, the natural 
country of cotton, and sold at a good profit. Their agricul- 
ture, which was at a low state at the time of the union, is now 
superior to most, and, probably, equal to that of any country: 
in Europe. 

The family of James II, having, always, some firm ad- 
herents in the north of Scotland, his son the Pretender was 
earnestly solicited by the enemies of Great Britain, during; 
the war of 1745, to make a diversion in their favour, by ex- 
citing a rebellion in that kingdom. He, accordingly, sent his 
eldest son, Charles, who sailed from France, with a few 
friends and adventurers, in July of that y ear y and r after sus- 
taining some losses on his voyage, landed in safety in the 
west of Scotland. The king and the best of his army were 
at that time in Holland, engaged in the vigorous prosecution 
of the war. After some partial successes, by which the par* 
ty of the young Pretender was considerably increased, he 
encountered his enemies in the battle of Preston-Pans, which? 
issued in a complete victory in his favour. As a consequence 
of this success, the city of Edinburgh and a great part^of the 
kingdom, excepting the military fortresses, which he was not 
prepared to reduce, submitted to his arms. The Court of 
London was now thoroughly roused, and sent a well appoint- 
ed army, in the spring of the following year, under the cpiri- 
mand of the king's son, the Duke^of Cumberland, already 
distinguished as a military commander, to suppress the re- 
bellion in^Scotland. At the approach of the English army ^ 
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the party of the Pretender, though he was not destitute of 
abilities for the enterprise, seem to hare lost their previous 
N discretion and energy, and, at the sanguinary battle of Cullo- 
den, in April 1746., his army of 4000 men, possessed of great 
personal courage and warmly attached to his interests, were 
totally rained. In the action and massacres which followed, 
as no principles of justice or humanity appeared to restrain 
the victors, the most of his soldiers, with many others not 
found in arms, were put to death. The unhappy prince* 
wandered several months, a helpless fugitive, and though a 
great price was set upon his head, such was the fidelity of his; 
Highland friends, he was never betrayed. He at length em- 
barked in disguise, and arrived safely in France. Though 
this unhappy enterprise produced much distress in Scotland, 
it terminated the hopes of the Stewart line, consolidated the 
union, strengthened the friendship, and ultimately, increased 
the prosperity of the two kingdoms. 

Scotland, during tile last century, produced many learned 
men, of the first eminence, in the various departments of 
science. Her Universities have long been eminently distin- 
guished. Her most illustrious? historians, Robertson and 
Hume, may justly be pronounced the first historians of mod- 
ern timet.— Ta the British armies, the soldiers of Scotland 
have long beta noted for their valour. The battle of Que- 
bec, one of tfee most important won by the Brkfcrh arm* in 
the last century, was gained, almost entirely, by the energy 
of the Highlanders. In the late sanguinary conflict, which 
has given peace to die world, their martial prowess has been, 
no less- conspicuous. 



SECTION III. 

SKETCHES OF IRELAND*. 

While the most of the northern countries ef Europe adopt- 
ed the principles of the Reformatio*, in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, the principal part of the people of Ireland, through the 
influence of various caftses, continued firmly attached to the 
rites and doctrines of the Church of Rome, And though the 
Reformation was firmly established in England by Henry 
VIII, aaft& Edward VI ; Ireland never cordially acquiesced 
in the changes itoade by the government, but merely submit- 
ted as a conquered people. Their religions attachments 
afforded a constant opportunity for the intrigues of the court 
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of Rome and the governments t>f Spain and France, between 
whom and the government of England there were almost 
constant hostilities for nearly a century. The Irish Catholics 
gave great disquiet to Elizabeth and James I, who were un- 
der the necessity of maintaining a strong military force in 
the country, and suppressing many rebellions. The forfeited 
lands which, on those occasions, were resumed by the crown, 
are said to hare exceeded, in those two reigns, half a million 
of acres. The most of them were disposed of to -emigrants 
from Scotland, who were protestants, and thus peopled the 
greater part of the northern province of Ulster. ' 

The resentment of the Catholics, occasioned by these ex- 
tensive attainders, broke out with great violence in the time 
of the civil wars of England, when a plot was formed for a 
massacre of all the protestants in the kingdom. In 1641 
many thousands were put' to death, but tranquillity was, at 
length, restored. ^ 

After the Revolution, and the establishment of the Prince of 
Orange in England, the ill-fated James went from France to 
Ireland, where he had the cordial attachment of more than, 
three -fourths of the kingdom. And had he possessed a vig- 
our of mind equal to his circumstances, this support might 
have enabled him to recover his crown. His fortunes were 
brought to the issue of war in the battle of Boyne, July 1690; 
in which William and James were each at the head of an 
army of about 30,000 men, seconded by able commanders. 

Though the Irish army had the advantage in position, and 
were, perhaps, equal in bravery ; the English were animated 
by the courage and military skill of their monarch, and gained 
a complete victory. The personal efforts of James, during 
the action, were feeble, and, after his defeat, he soon fled to 
France. Several strong places still held out against the vic- 
torious monarch, but that sagacious prince adopted mild 
measures, as the most likely to insure the permanent tran- 
quillity of the country. The Catholics held the strong tower 
' of Limeric, a considerable time, against a regular siege by 
the British army. The town, at length, capitulated, on con- 
dition that all the Catholics of the kingdom should enjoy the 
free exercise of their religion. This event terminated their 
wars, which had often afflicted and almost desolated the Isl- 
and, for more than a century. 

The government was similar to that of England. A par- 
liament, with a lord Lieutenant. appointed by the. king, as a 
representative of his person and authority. In a long period 
of internal tranquillity, Ireland has been prosperous, and has 
increased, very much, in population and wealth, in agricul- 
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ture and commerce. Her linen manufacture is celebrated 
through the commercial world. In learning and the arts, 
Ireland is honourably distinguished. 

The intrigues and poison of the French Revolution having 
extended to all the civilized world, few countries were more 
deeply affected with their baneful influence than Ireland. 
While the seeds of irreligion and revolution were planted in 
the breasts of a great portion of the people, the secret Socie- 
ty of United Irishmen arose, to inflame the spirit of discon- 
tent, to impart system to its designs, and energy to its efforts. 
This society maintained a correspondence with the govern- 
ment of France, and had the assistance of their experience in 
organizing their measures. The design of the leaders was 
no less than to effect a separation from Great Britain,, and 
form a close connexion with France. Near the end of the 
year 1796, a powerful fleet, conveying a strong land force, 
escaped from Brest, having been blockaded by an English 
fleet a considerable time, for the purpose of aiding an insur- 
rection in Ireland. The fleet was dispersed* by storms, and 
the expedition proved abortive. A second attempt, with a 
strong force, was defeated by the memorable victory of Ad- 
miral Duncan over the Dutch" fleet, which sailed from the 
Toxel in October 1797. In the summer of 1798, the spirit 
of revolution had risen to such a height, that several counties 
were in a state of insurrection. Another attempt at co-oper- 
ation by a fleet from France, was defeated by a naval victory, 
obtained by Admiral Warren. Lord Cornwallis was ap- 
pointed lord Lieutenant, and took the command of the 
forces of the government. Various actions were fought with 
the insurgents, and many lives were lost. At length, the vig- 
ilance and energy of the government, seconded by the dis- 
couragement of the insurgents respecting foreign aid, reduc- 
' ed them to submission and restored the public tranquillity. A 
number of the insurgents were ibrotgbt to public punishment, 
and many" more emigrated to America.— The most 4>f the 
•Irish emigrants in this country, -■wild are very numerous in 
the middle and western states, are the Scotch-Irish, from the 
' north of Ireland, descendants of the Scotch who settled there 
ift the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The genuine Irish 
are mostly catholics, and emigrate but little. The names 
beginning with Mac] are of Scotch origin. 
/> The; Actdf Uniony tfce Ifovourite object of Mr.* Pitt, which 
: went, into operation; January 1801, made Ireland an integral 
*p»rt of the British Empire, arid laid the best foundation for 
•its future^rwperity. > 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE FROM THE REIGN OF LOVti XIV. 

History furnishes no account of the reigns of two kings, 
in succession of equal length with those of Louis XIV. and 
.XV. .The ordinary length of the reigns of kings Is from 1.8 
to 20 years. The former of .these reigned 72 years, the lat- 
ter 69. ..■-...,.. 

The reign of Louis XIV, a period of great splendour to 
France, was singularly unfortunate towards its close. The 
war of twelve years, closed by the -peace of Utrecht in 1713, 
was an almost uninterrupted series, of misfortunes to that 
kingdom. To complete the afflictions of the. jaged monarch, 
bis only son, the Dauphin of France, died, suddenly, in 1711, 
and the Duke o£ Burgundy, the eldest son of the Dauphin, 
in the* following year. This latter, left a.*on, a: si.okjy infant, 
now the heir to the crown. These gloomy stones were, how- 
-ever relieved by several. providential events, wholly unex- 
pected, and by some successes of the JTrench asms, which 
enabled the king to conclude the war.without.disho.nour. At 
his death, in 1715, he was succeeded .by .his great-grandson 
Louis XV, at five years of age. The Duke. of Orleans; neph- 
ew of the late king, assumed the regency aad conducted the 
affairs of the government till .the time the king was declared 
of age in 1723. 

The Regent, governed' the kingdom with energy, and pru- 
dence, yet, being, a man of dissolute manners, the French 
. Court was more corrupt during the time of bis regency, than 
at any other period of the monarchy. This corruption of 
manners led, unavoidably, to many acts of oppression and 
injustice in the government. At this- period,, the&mous spe- 
culation, called the Mississippi Scheme, is said tohave ruined 
more thanrlflQi^Q family \**.\ 

rTfce * young tooaarch, having, taj^n^tbe government into 
his own-hands, appointed Cardinal Fleury, happily for him- 
self and his people, his prime minister. The Cardinal's ays- 
tern, of policy, was wholly pacific, and the nation enjoyed the 
blessings of peace during the greater part of his administra- 
tion.- Though called to guide the French councils, at the age 
of 70, he held his place and influence. £0 years, -till his 
i 'death. — The nation was involved^ war; &r the support of 
the, claim of Stanislaus, the king's father-in-law, to the crown 
of Poland, whidb terminated honourably for France'. The 
different claimants to the crown of the Crerpan Empire, in 
1740, drew the kingdom into a war in which her armies 
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exhibited great military skill and valour. This contest in* 
volved both France and; England, and, from allies to the 
contending powers, they became, in 1744, principals in the 
war. The French armies were led, principally, by Marshal 
Saxe, one of the ablest generals the nation has produced. 
At the severe battle of Fontenoy, he defeated a large army 
of British, Hanoverians^ Austrians, and Dutch, commanded 
by the Duke of Cumberland. — This was the first European 
war that extended, to any considerable degree, to North 
America : it was distinguished by the capture of the Island 
of Cape Breton, which was retained by Great Britain at the 
peace. The treaty of Aix la Chapeile, in 174tf, produced a 
general peace, which, however, was of short duration. 

The war of ^1755, between France and England, has been 
noticed in our sketch of the English history. After the peace 
of 1763, the most memorable events occurring in this reign 
are the conquest of Corsica, at a great expense of men and 
•money, and the expulsion of the Jesuits from the kingdom. 
That troublesome and dangerous order was suppressed 
through France. 

The king died m 1774, of the small-pox. In the latter 
part of his reign he became very profligate and dissolute, 
neglecting, very much, the duties of government and the 
true interests of his people. These errors and vices involv- 
ed him in a variety of disputes with his Parliaments, a sort of 
legislative bodies held in the principal French provinces, in 
which the king conducted with much injustice and indecision, 
thus irritatiflgj without subduing the opposition he encounter- 
ed. The controversy thus begun, between the crown and 
4he parliament?, continued in the next reign, and became one 
of the principal causes of the Revolution. — In 1757, an ob- 
scure person, of the name of Damien, made an attempt to 
assassinate the king, and was put to death by torture, with 
a cruelty which would have disgraced the most barbarpus 
age. 

Louis was succeeded by his grandson Louis XVI, a prince 
of amiable character, but wholly unqualified to encounter the 
tempest which was evidently rising in France, and which, 
perhaps, would have overwhelmed any monarch of the race 
of Olovis* The long wars of Louis XIV. had left upon the 
nation a heavy load of debt. The profusion of the next 
reign, with the ill management of the finances, had increased 
the public debt, and the people were severely burdened with 
expressive and unequal taxes. — The connexion formed by 
France with America, during the period of our Revolution, 
for the sake of weakening the British empire, had created' 

29 
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ia the army and the nation, sentiments of civil liberty and 
republican institutions, most dangerous to the existence of 
the monarchy, and wholly unsuited to the gepius of that ca- 
pricious people. 

These and various other concurrent causes produced the 
French Revolution ; an event more disastrous and afflicting, 
than any other judgment of Heaven ever sent upon that 
country. The Revolution commenced by the destruction of 
the ancient prison of the state, the Bastile, in 1789. The 
king was beheaded, January 1793. The Queen and the 
Dauphin, an only son, soon followed. The rest of the royal 
family left the kingdom. Different forms of government ra- 
pidly succeeded each other, one set of rulers usually putting 
to death their predecessors, while the ruling powers and the 
army seized the greater part of the property of the kingdom. 
An ardour approaching to enthusiasm, was infused into the 
military class, and victory and conquest generally attended 
the march of their armies. Buonaparte, the most successful 
military adventurer mentioned in history, assumed the go- 
vernment, under the appellation of First Consul, in the year 
.1800 ; and, in 1804, was declared Emperor. In 1807, all 
the powers of Europe, except Great Britain and Turkey, 
were .under his influence and controul. The latter of these 
was expected to fall whenever he turned his arms against it. 

But the God of heaven was soon to show the weakness 
of all human power. The insatiable ambition of the Em- 
peror projected the conquest of Russia, and, in 1812, he led 
into that country the most formidable army ever command- 
ed by one man. This army was broken and destroyed, and 
its proud head, like Xerxes, returned to his own country a 
disappointed fugitive. In 1814, he was conquered by the al- 
lied powers, and banished to the Island of Elba. Louis 
XVI II, a wandering exile of more than twenty years, re- 
turned to France and ascended the throne of his ancestors. 
' In the spring of 1815, Buonaparte escaped from Elba and 
returned to France. Most of the army joined him, and the 
king fled to Holland. June 1 8th (the sabbath) he engaged 
the army of Wellington, fought his last battle, and was utter- 
ly overthrown. According to his uniform custom after a de- 
feat, he left his army, and hastened to his capital. No longer 
able to command, he found none disposed to obey. He soon 
fled from the resentment of an indignant oppressed people, 
and, near the harbour of Rochefort, resigned himself to a 
large ship of the English navy for protection and security. 
The country that had made the greatest efforts to resist hs 
arms and reduce his power, now held him a voluntary prt- 
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soner. He was not permitted to land in Great Britain, btit 
was soon transported to the island of St. Helena, where he 
will probably end his days. His life is the most useful les* 
son the world has exhibited, on the danger and folly of mi- 
litary ambition. — Louis was restored to the throne, to the 
great joy of his bleeding people, and France, now the coun- 
try of widows and orphans, enjoys the blessings of peace. 
Long may it continue: 



CHAPTER III. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE SOUTHERN - KINGDOMS OF 

EUROPE. 

SECTION I. 

EVENTS OF SPAIN UNDER THE BOURBON PRINCES. 

At the accession of Philip V, of the House of Bourbon, 
to the throne of Spain, that kingdom, which had long been 
one of the most powerful in Europe, had become much re- 
duced in its wealth and population, and* still more in the ge- 
nius and activity of the people. The long wars which the 
government was compelled to maintain to secure the crown 
upon the head of its new possessor, reduced the nation still 
lower, and rendered the reign of Philip unproductive of me- 
morable events. His reign was long, and not greatly dis- 
turbed by war. Yet the despotism of the government, with 
the superstition and oppressions of the Catholic Church, no 
other being tolerated, joined to the natural indolence of the 
people, were calculated to suppress all spirit of enterprise, 
and gradually 'destroy the strength and reputation of the 
kingdom. Philip died in 1746, and was succeeded by his 
son Ferdinand VI, who would gladly have restored the pri- 
vileges and prosperity of his people. But the general cor- 
ruption of the court, the clergy, and the nobility, formed an 
obstacle to reformation, that no ordinary abilities in a sove- 
reign could expect to surmount. 

Ferdinand, dying without issue, was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Charles HI, then king of Naples, in 1769. Possessing 
the natural sloth of his countrymen, with the effemiuacy of 
an Italian, his mother being a princess of Parma, he was 
wholly under the influence of favourites, and did little for* 
the nation, over whom Providence had called him to reign* 
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Id 1761, be entered into an alliance with France, in the war 
then raging between that kingdom and Great Britain, and, 
in the following year, lost the strong fortress of the Havan- 
na, which was taken by a British army. This was one of 
the most important of their foreign possessions, and its cap* 
ture hastened the negotiations for peace in 1763, when it 
was restored. A number of people from New-England and 
the adjacent colonies were engaged in the memorable siege 
of the Havanna. — But the greatest warlike event of this reign 
was the celebrated siege of Gibraltar. Having acknowledg- 
ed the independence of the American States, Spain was im- 
mediately involved in war with Great Britain. The cele- 
brated fortress of Gibraltar had been in the possession of that 
power, since the year 1704. This had always been a most 
mortifying event to the Spanish nation. In the summer of 
1779, a Spanish army invested Gibraltar on the land side, 
and commenced a siege which proved to be one of the most 
memorable mentioned in history. After various actions be- 
tween the besiegers and the besieged, and frequent bom- 
bardments, the grand attack was made on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1782, by land and sea, by the united armies and fleets 
of Spain and France. More than 400 pieces of heavy ord- 
nance were playing upon the fortress at the same time. But 
the strength of the place and the valour of the garrison re- 
sisted the formidable power of the assailants, and destroyed, 
by means of hot shot and shells, all their floating batteries, 
from which they entertained the most confident expectations 
of success. The following year produced a general peace. 
Charles IV. succeeded his father in 1786. His incompe- 
tency for reigning has been equalled by his misfortunes. 
His attachment to the unfortunate king of France soon in- 
volved him in war with the revolutionary government of that 
country, which terminated, after a few years, in a humiliating 
peace. From that event the treasures of Spain went into 
the coffers of France, and her councils were controuled by 
French intrigue. In the year 1808, the pusillanimous king 
was seduced into the French territories, with all the royal 
family, under the most solemn promises of protection and 
security, and the whole were immediately made prisoners. 
The king was compelled to resign his crown in favour of 
Buonaparte, who proclaimed his brother Joseph king^of 
' Spain. This perfidy had the effect to awaken the long-latent 
energies of the Spanish people, they rose, as if roused by 
one voice, to reclaim their oppressed sovereign, and resist 
the arbitrary usurpation of a foreign tyrant. Some of the 
most noble efforts of patriotism, were soon made to c^eck 
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the progress of the French armies. The city of Saragossa 
resisted the foe with unparalleled resolution and courage. 
Defended by Palafox, the best of the Spanish officers, the 
enemy were fpmpelled to raise the seige and return with dis- 
grace. At a second attempt, by the prevalence of an epidemic 
disease, the city was taken, with great slaughter, and the gal- 
kint Palafox carried a prisoner to France. But such Was the* 
decay of public and private virtue in Spain, so few charac- 
ters were to be found, who were proof against corruption, 
that these efforts of resistance must soon have been crushed 
by the overwhelming power of France, had not the people 
received the most efficient aid from Great Britain. An Eng- 
lish army was soon sent to their assistance, conducted by the 
prudence and valour of Wellington, who was formed for ev- 
ery kind of warfare, and never left the Peninsula till Ferdi- 
nand VII, son of the ill-fated Charles, was quietly seated on- 
the throne. The French wereexpeHed from Spain early in 
1814, about the same time that the armies of the east enter- 
ed France from that quarter, subdued and dethroned the 
emperor. There was no more able generalship, and no' 
harder fighting, in this warlike period, than was exhibited by 
the army of Wellington, and the French armies under Mas- 
tfena and Soult.— It will hardly be credited in future times, 
though history will always declare the fact, that all the ad- 
mirers of Buonaparte, through the world, were offended with' 
the Spaniards for their resistance of his perfidious oppression, 
and cordially wished him success against the honest struggles 
of that people for liberty and independence. 

The foreign possessions of Spain, in the East and West In- 
dies and on the continent of America, are more extensive 
than those of any other European kingdom. From these 
the parent country has drawn immense treasures for three' 
centuries. But these treasures having consisted in the pre- 
cidus metals rather than in objects which produce an active- 
commerce, have impoverished instead of. strengthening the" 
kingdom. * 



SECTION II.- 

tfmftEw oi* event* iw Portugal: 

Thb government of Portugal was seized by Spain on the* 
death of Sebastian, in the year 1580. In 1640, it was wrestl- 
ed from the Spanish monarch and became independent im-~ 

2#* 
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der the government of^ John IV, of the house of Braganza, 
the legal heir to the throne. The princes of his house have 
been wise and faithful monarchs, have encouraged commerce, 
have improved and preserved the most of tbei^extensive co- 
lonies, and, had it not been v for the religious bigotry of the 
nation, in all the corruptions of the papal hierarchy, they 
might have enjoyed happiness and prosperity, in proportion 
to the mildness of their climate and the fertility of their coun- 
try. — The most of the wars in which Portugal has been en- 
gaged, for a century 'and a- half, have arisen from the inte- 
rests and connexions of their colonies. Their possessions 
in Asia, formerly very powerful, are now much reduced. 
Their provinces in South America are still rich and exten- 
sive. The great country of Brazil, belonging to the Portu- 
guese, is probably, the best -part of the southern division of 
this continent. 

For a century past there has usually been a close alliance 
between Portugal and Great Britain. This connexion has 
been highly advantageous to both countries. When the ar- 
mies of France had commenced the invasion of Spain and 
Portugal, in 1807, and the Peninsula contained no force suf- 
ficient for its own defence, the royal family left Lisbon, and 
with a large fleet of ships of -war and merchantmen, sailed to 
Brazil. A detachment of the British fleet, then lying in those 
seas, accompanied the expedition. Since that time, the 
world has witnessed the unprecedented event of a monarch 
residing in a colony and governing the parent state. Since 
the restoration of peace it has been expected that the royal 
family of Portugal would return to Lisbon. But no indica- 
tions of 6uch an event have yet appeared. 

The humiliation of the House of Austria having left the 
armies of France at liberty to pursue the most efficient mea- 
sures for the conquest of the Peninsula, a very strong force 
under the command of Massena, the first of the French gen- 
erals, traversed the mest of Spain in 1810, pursuing the alli- 
ed army of British, Spaniards, and Portuguese, resolved on 
its entire destruction. Wellington, the commander of the 
allied forces, was compelled to retire before the superior 
strength of his enemy, till he made his final stand on the 
heights at the east and north of Lisbon. Great were the 
expectations of the approaching conflict. It was not be- 
lieved that Massena, with as good an army as France could 
furnish, would retire from an inferior force without an action. 
But after lying before the position of his enemies for a month, 
he commenced a retreat. He was instantly followed by the 
. allied army, and there was almost constant skirmishing till 
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he arrived in the interior of Spain and was joined by- other 
corps of the French forces. The retreating army sustained 
considerable loss, yet it was one of the most masterly re- 
treats on the records of war. Massena, assisted by Ney, 
Regnier, and others, conducted his army from place to place 
in sight of his pursuing enemy, with such skill and address, 
as commanded the admiration ojf his adversaries, and brought 
the most of his troops to a place of safety. — While the de- 
fence of Lisbon was most honourable to the allied arms, the 
capital of Portugal was preserved from the ravages of a 
French- army. Since that event, no part of Portugal has 
been to any extent, the theatre of war. 

In 1 755, Lisbon was mostly destroyed by an earthquake, 
but has since been rebuilt. In 1759, that troublesome reli- 
gious order, the Jesuits, was banished from Portugal. 



SECTION III. 

HISTORICAL REMARKS ON ITALY. 

* 

Italy, the seat of ancient greatness, is now great in ruins. 
The inhabitants of this extensive country, though possessing 
great vivacity of genius and enjoying one of the pleasantest 
portions of Europe, have become enervated by sloth and 
luxury, by superstition and vice, so as to present but little 
for the notice of history. 

- From the fall of the Roman empire to the present day, 
Italy has been divided under a number of separate govern- 
ments. Rome, with a surrounding territory sometimes more 
and sometimes less extensive, has long been governed by 
the Popes. — The southern parts of Italy with the Island of 
Sicily, forms the kingdom of Naples, and is the largest of the 
Italian states.-— The republics of Venice and Genoa, distin- 
guished for commerce, wealth and power, for several cen- 
turies, now constitute a part of the dominions of the House 
of Austria. The Austrian government exercises authority, 
greater or less, over the most of the northern parts of Italy 
Some states are nearly independent, while others are depen • 
dent parts of that empire. — Few portions of modern history 
are more interesting than that of the Republic of Venice. 
Though possessing but a small territory, their freedom, their 
commerce,- their industry, made them for a iong period, one 
of the strongest and most opulent of the powers of Europe. 
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The best history of Venice in our language is in the Modern 
Universal History. 

The most of the wars of Austria, France, and Spain, for 
two centuries past, hare had their seat in Italy. The Italian 
states, on that account, hare often changed masters, and of- 
ten experienced the ravages of hostile armies. The French 
destroyed the most of the remaining liberties of Italy. Re- 
peated trials hare proved that, in modern times, an army of 
Italians will do but little in war. 

The two most illustrious families of modern Italy are the 
Princes of Parma, of the family of Farnese, and the House of 
Medici at Florence. Many of the first characters in Italy,, 
in civil, ecclesiastical, and military life, have belonged to 
these families. Through the patronage of the House of Me- 
dici, Florence has been distinguished for the cultivation of 
the fine arts for more than three centuries. During that peri- 
od the family of Medici have done more for the encourage- 
ment of science and the arts, and in public charities, than any 
other family in Europe* 

Italy has justly been considered the seat of the fine arts 
since their revival in the fifteenth century. Some of them, 
particularly sculpture, painting, and architecture, are cultivat- 
ed in great perfection now. The models of ancient art, with 
which their country abounds, have eminently contributed to 
the perfection of modern skill. The Pantheon of Rome, an 
tmcient temple, having stood more than 1800 years, with lit- 
tle decay, is the most perfect piece of ancient architecture 
now remaining. St. Peter's Church,* in the same city, built 
300 years ago, fa the best work of modern titties, and is pro- 
nounced by competent judges the first specimen of architect 
ture now in being. " - 



CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF 6tAMA!tY AN» THE ADJJfCftftT KINGDOM* FROST 

THE PEAXJfc Of WESTPHALIA. 

SECTION L 

OF THE GERtfAK ftMPtlM*.- 

Tttt Empire of Germany exhibits fhepotitical phenome- 
non of a number of independent states united under one com- 
mon head. All are, in a sense* subordinate to the Emperor* : 
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yet it is common for a state of war to exist between him 
and some of tbe smaller states. All of the states are repre- 
sented in tbe Diet of the Empire y where objects of common 
concern are transacted. 

«Tbe princes of the Empire having ceased to make war up- 
on $ach other on the grounds of religion, after the peace of 
Westphalia, in the year 1648 r Germany remained considera- 
bly quiet fora long periods — The House of Austria has long 
had an ascendancy in the empire, from the extent of its own 
hereditary dominions, and from having usually . held the im- 
perial crown. The great circle of Austria, the kingdoms of 
Hungary and Bohemia, with some places in Italy, are consid- 
ered the hereditary dominions of this House, and contain 
more than 20,000,000 •f inhabitants. The Emperor has 
been. generally elected from this House, for three centuries. 

The principal misfortunes of Germany have risen from the 
mutual jealousies of the different states. Austria, being an 
inland country, and incapable of carrying on foreign com- 
merce to any extent, has ever been solicitous to enlarge its 
territories. The princes of the empire, as well as the other 
European states, have also considered that House as unusual- 
ly ambitious, desirous of establishing a supremacy among the 
powers of Europe. This opinion has not been without foun- 
dation. And, on this account, there has long been an heredi- 
tary enmity between Austria and France, both of which as- 
pired to the right of being Arbiters of Europe* In the wars 
of these two powers, the smaller German states have taken 
different sides, as their interests, or, more commonly, their 
jealousies dictated. For which reason, their hostilities have 
been frequent, and, sometimes, lasting. From the circum- 
stance of the rivalship of France on the one side, and the 
deadly hostility of the Turks on the other, Austria has long 
been warlike and powerful. 

The war for the Spanish succession, in the former part of 
the last century, was carried on by Austria against France 
with success. The Austrian claimant being elected Empe- 
ror, the Spanish crown was relinquished to the House of 
Bourbon, in the peace of 1713.— -Soon after this, Austria was 
engaged in a very fierce war with the Ottoman Porte, and, 
after gaining two splendid victories, made a peace, very hon- 
ourable and advantageous to Germany, in 1718. The vic- 
torious general was Prince Eugene, one of the greatest com- 
manders of modern times. No other war of much duration 
disturbed the repose of Germany till thaH of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which was an engagement of several powers to se- 
cure the Austrian dominions to the female children of the 
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Emperor Charles VI, in case of tbe failure of male issue. 
At hid death, in 1740, his daughter, Maria Theresa was raised 
to the Austrian throne, but the neighbouring. powers, regard- 
less of their solemn stipulations, supported the Duke of Ba- 
varia in his claim to tbe crown. The Queen seemed likely 
to be overwhelmed by her numerous adversaries, but, by the 
affection of her subjects and the alliance of Great Britain, she 
triumphed over her enemies, and, at the peace of 1748, was 
confirmed in the possession of her dominions, and her hus- 
band was raised to the Imperial throne. 

The seven years war, as it has been called, was one of the 
most vigorous wars ever waged in Germany. It began in 
1756. Its principal cause was the mutual jealousy and am- 
bition of Austria and Prussia. France, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, and Russia acted as allies. The great military tal- 
ents of the king of Prussia were all exerted, while those of 
the Austrian general, Count Daun, were scarcely inferior. 
After many sanguinary battles, sieges, victories, and defeats, 
the respective combatants made peace, without any material 
advantage to any one, in 1763. 

The Germanic body now remained tolerably quiet till the 
French Revolution. The wars which arose from that event 
have had their principal .seat in Germany, and the consequent 
sufferings of the people have been indescribable. Previous 
to that event, loose and irreligious publications had multipli- 
ed in Germany more than in any other country. No other 
country so much abounds with that description of authors, 
who are a great nuisance to society, who write and publish 
merely to obtain a subsistence. The works of such writers 
are, almost universally, of a corrupt and dangerous tendency. 
Germany was deluged with publications of this description, 
which had fatally corrupted the minds of the people, leading 
many to embrace the most irreligious and disorganizing senti- 
ments, and thus prepared them for the secret encouragement 
of the torrent of revolution, which alone can account for its 
rapid progress, against all the efforts of the wise and the 
good, in that and in other countries. The same causes op- 
erated, more or less, through Europe ; and, as far as they^ 
could have influence, their uniform effect was misery and 
ruin. No people, out of France, so ardently embraced the 
system of anarchy and irreligien, in its early stages, as the 
Germans. And none have suffered, so deeply, from its fatal 
effects. 

In the wars of Revolutionary and Imperial France, the 
government and armies of Austria, for the greater part of the 
time, have been arrayed against her. The French armies 
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have usually been victorious. The Austrian troops have 
shown as much firmness and courage, and their officers as 
much valour and skill, as their adversaries. The Archduke 
Charles, brother of the present Emperor Francis II, has often 
faced his rival and antagonist Buonaparte, in the field, and 
has seldom appeared his inferior.-— But there has always been 
a deficiency in the Austrian Councils* French intrigue has 
had a constant influence, and there have usually been some 
influential characters in the cabinet of Vienna, during the 
whole revolutionary period, who were secretly in the inter- 
est of France. Seldom has an important battle been fought, 
and probably never, without some of the Austrian officers 
being in the same interest. Sometimes, very improper cha- 
racters have been placed at the head of their armies : at 
others, their commanders have been so perplexed by orders 
from court, or embarrassed for want of supplies, as to paral- 
ize their noblest exertions. 

The Emperor Joseph II, son of the celebrated Maria The- 
resa, died in 1 790, and was succeeded by his brother Leopold 
II. In 1 792 this Emperor was preparing to make a vigorous 
effort against the Revolutionists of France, in behalf of their 
suffering king and Queen, (the unfortunate Maria Antoinette 
being his sister, ) but a sudden death put a period to bis de- 
sjg9fl, in March of that year. He was succeeded by his son 
Francis II, the preseatnnild and respected Emperor. The 
contemplated war with France was prosecuted, though with- 
out that vigour and steadiness -which the Austrian resources 
could easily aflord. Marshal Wurmser and the Archduke 
Charles performed the part of able generals and gained some 
important, victories, but were often beaten by the French. 
The Austrian armies were dispersed in different bodies, and 
-these generals, with inferior numbers, could not withstand the 
rapid enterprise of Bounaparte and the enthusiasm of the 
French troops. The war was very sanguinary in Italy and 
. on the Rhine, and was concluded by the peace of Campo 
Formio, in 1797. 

The continual encroachments of France convinced Aus- 
tria that this peace couid not be lasting. And having obtained, 
the assistance of Russia, she recommenced the war in March 
1799. A Russian army soon reached the scene of action, 
under Marshal Suwarrow, and, joining the Austrian army, all 
their movements were attended with victory. The conquests 
in ItaJy, which had cost the French- two or three years of 
bard fighting, were wrested from them in a few months. 
The French armies were driven nearly to their own territo- 
ries and hopes were entertained by many that the Bourbons 
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would be restored. But French intrigue excited a jealousy 
of the Russians in the Austrian court, and soon induced the 
capricious Paul to recal hi* victorious army. Suffering Eu- 
rope had not yet endured the chastening which a righteous 
Heaven designed to inflict. In the year 1800 Austria was 
left to sustain the war alone, and had not yet learned to con- 
centrate her whole force to meet the enemy. The loss of the 
great battle of Marengo, in June, and that of Hohen linden, in 
December, the former gained by Buonaparte, the latter by 
Moreau, led to the peace of Luneville, in which Austria was 
more humbled than at the former peace. 

The third war of Austria withJFrance was more rapid and 
disastrous than the one preceding. The French party still 
prevailed at court. Hostilities commenced in October 1805, 
the army of Gen. Mack was soon destroyed, Buonaparte ad- 
vanced to Vienna, but never halted till he reached the Aus- 
trian army. Francis, having been joined by the Emperor of 
Russia with a part of bis forces, was so infatuated as to suffer 
his army to engage the French at Austerlitz, (Dec. 2d) 
when the Archduke Charles was advancing to join bkn t 
within six days march, with a victorious army of 95,000 men. 
The combined Austrian and Russian army was utterly broken, 
and an armistice concluded before the Archduke could ar- 
rive. The peace of Presburgh, in which the Austrian mon- 
archy was dismembered of some of -its most important pos- 
sessions, immediately followed. 

The painful degradation of Austria and the continued abu- 
ses of France, with the prospect of a favourable diversion 
in Spain, induced the government to make one more appeal 
to arms, in hopes to regain their lost possessions, or to re- 
trieve their wounded honour. In this war there was a fair 
trial of strength between the two powers. Wise and faith- 
ful patriots guided the cabinet,' and excellent generals com- 
manded in the field. The Archduke Charles commanded the 
arfny, with uncontrouled powers, with the assistance of the 
Archduke John, the Prince of Lichtenstein, and the Prince of 
Schwartzenberg, officers in whom hecou Id confide.*— But 
the resources of Austria were now greatly diminished, while 
every year of Buonaparte's reign had strengthened those of 
France.— The court of Vienna issued a declaration of war 
on the 6th ef April 1809. The French Emperor had antici- 
pated tbe event and was prepared for action. He soon joined 
his army and marched into the heart of Germany. S:;xony 
and Bavaria united with the invader. He entered Vienna, 
from which the Emperor had fled. He came up with the 
Austrian army a few miles below the capital. The French 
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army crossed the Danube, without much molestation, and on 
the 21st and 22d of May the two armies fought the battle, of 
Essling, one^of the- nK>st -severe and sanguinary in' which the 
Freneh conquer&r was ever enga£etf . The Emperor; hither* 
to deemed inVineiMe, aftd his army, confident of success, 
were beaten by the Archduke in a regular field-fight, arid 
compelled to recross l the' river'. The victory, however, 
was not decisive, the los*' oil : eafcfo side was about ecfiwi.' 
The two armies retained their respective positions, till the 
Emperor, having received a large reinforcement, again cross- 
ed to the north side of the Danube, and, in the long and obsti- 
nate battle of Wagram, oh the 6th of July, obtained a decisive 
victory, which compelled the Archduke to retreat, though he 
was not^overtMtowri. Some misconduct in the Austrian ar- 
my induced a belief that some of the officers had been cor- 
rupted by the enemy. 

The! Court of Vienna, unsupported by any alliance, now 
viewed 'the contest as desperate, and made peace with the 
conqneror, on 'condition of relinquishing a further portion of 
temtofy, and givin^tftte' eldest daughter and child of the Em- 
peror Francis, Maria Louisa, to the Emperor of France in 
marriage, tie had resolved oh the divorce of his wife Jose^ 
phine, whiehf took place in December of that year, and his 
-second marriage was in Marcli following. It is supposed that- 
this 4natrhnonial alliance was the reason that the conqueror 
did* hot annihilate the Austrian government, when he seems 
to have it in his power. 

VftWen the French Empferor had lost his great army in 
RtfsSiaand all Europe rose against him, in l6l3 y Austria was 
one -of the most reluctant'to engage in the contest. Whether 
on account of their past sufferings or the family alliance, it 
was late before the Austrian army took the field. But hav- 
ing engaged- in the common sause, the most efficient meas- 
ures were pursued. The Emperor accompanied the army, 
which was commanded by the Prince of Schwartzenberg. In 
the great and decisive battle of Leipsic, in which the power 
of Buonaparte was finally broken, the allied armies were 
commanded, principally, by hiiri. In that action the French 
loss- was about 40,000 men. As soon as the day was evi- 
dently won, the Prince rode in haste to the Emperors of Aus- 
tria and Russia, and the King of Prussia, who were viewing 
the battle from a distant eminence on horseback, and having 
informed them that the battle was gained and the enemy de- 
feated at all points, the sovereigns immediately dismounted, 
and, on their knees, gave thanks to the God of armies for the 
victory he had given them. 

30 
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In restoring the peace and ancient order of Europe, the 
House of Austria acted in a manner worthy of that elevated 
rank which they had long sustained. I'hey were attentive 
to the rights of the Germanic body and the claims of the 
minor powers, and endeavoured, as far as possible, to rein- 
state all in their former possessions. The Emperor regained 
his own territorial limits, and returned to the title and rights 
of Emperor of Germany, of which he had been deprived. 



SECTION II. 

HISTORY OF PRUSSIA FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 

KINGDOM. 

Prussia was one of the ancient Electorates of Germany, 
called the electorate of Brandenburgh. In the year 1700, 
this electorate was made a kingdom, by the consent of all 
the German states, and was soon acknowledged by the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. The Elector Frederick, now become a 
king, was a prince respectable for his talents and prudence, 
and much improved the interests and prosperity of his peo- 
ple . His son Frederick William was a man of energetic char- 
acter, and, in a reign of 27 years, greatly increased the com- 
merce, military strength, and revenues of his kingdom. His 
character suffers, however, by the imputation of avarice. — 
The princes of this house have been the uniform supporters 
of the Protestant religion. The Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches are, both, encouraged and supported through the 
kingdom. It is remarkable of these two Churches that they 
have made little or no advancement, from the time of their 
founders. They still remain in the same sentiments and 
practices with which they were left by those great Reform- 
ers. ^ 

Frederick William was succeeded, in 1740, by his sonFred- 
erick the Great, who, with the resources of a small kingdom, 
and the matchless energies of his own mind, kept the Ger- 
manic empire in constant awe, and filled the adjacent king- 
doms with admiration and terror. His reign continued 46 
years. Activity, vigilance, an unshaken constancy in mis- 
fortune, and insatiable ambition, were the leading traits of his 
character. He was the greatest warrior of his time. He did 
not excel some others in the conduct of a battle or a cam- 
paign ; bitf, for resources in adversity, for celerity of opera- 
tions, and, especially, for the discipline of his troops, he sur- 
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M passed them all. He had the best army in. Europe. His 
to* discipline was steady and severe, and he ever possessed the 
m confidence of his troops. A leading object of his reign was 
;| '* to humble the power of Austria; He extended the limits of 
'• his kingdom, and much increased its industry, population and 
!■' wealth. — With all these valuable qualities of a sovereign, 
'♦ Frederick was sceptical, irreligious, and addicted to various 
^ species of vice. He patronized those atheistical philoso- 
phers who were labouring to supplant Christianity, who pre- 
pared the way, by the dissemination of -their corrupt senti- 
ments, for that violent convulsion which has overwhelmed 
Europe with blood. By thus gradually destroying the prin- 
ciples of religion and virtue among his people, the only pil- 
ts lars of national security and greatness, this ambitious mo- 
narch commenced that series of events which ultimately 
brought his kingdom to the feet of an ungodly conqueror, 
m> who, by the influence of the same causes, had been raised 
IX from obscurity to an imperial throne. Voltaire, the great 
of i corrupter of the age, and the ruin Of his country, was a bo- 
ras som friend of the king of Prussia. 

xtf This celebrated monarch was succeeded by his nephew in 
at 1786 ; and he by his son in 1797. These two princes have 
jxl evinced no great energy of mind, their administration has 
i generally been controuled by the intrigues of France, and, in 
d» consequence of their hereditary animosity against Austria, 
6 preventing a co-operation of strength when their national ex- 
«,- ist^nce was threatened, both of them were subjugated by the 
ft fortunate conqueror. After neglecting several opportunities 
t fcfr humbling the common enemy, Prussia, with an unac- 
i countable infatuation, risked her national existence on the is- 
t sue of a single conflict. The fatal battle of Jena was fought 
$ jOct. 14th 1806, between the forces of Prussia, and the army 
i of France, commanded by Buonaparte. He was victorious, 
y and the power of Prussia was utterly broken. — There was 
no period' of the French conquests, when the whole of ori- 
ginal Germany, well united and organized, could not have 
resisted the utmost strength of their enemy. But they di- 
vided, and were conquered. 

In 1813, 14, and 15, Prussia made the most vigorous efforts 
to restore the liberties of Europe. Her armies, under the 
valiant Blucher, afforded the most efficient assistance in the 
common cause. A mote active and indefatigable enemy 
i was never encountered by the French Emperor than this 
Prussian commander. — These efforts restored something of 
the ancient honour of Prussia, and, at the conclusion of the 
war* the kingdom was re-established with its former limits. 
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SECTION III. 

HISTORICAL SV&VTS IK HOIXASD. 

The seventeen Provinces of the Netherlands belonged, 
originally to Germany. The seven Provinces of Holland, 
having obtained their independence, after a long contest with 
Spain, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, hare been, 
ever since, a flourishing and powerful Republic. The re- 
maining ten provinces have been very much the seat of Eu- 
ropean ware, and haje often changed masters. They have 
usually been shared by France, Prussia, and Austria. , The 
seven United Provinces have been distinguished above all 
other countries in Europe, for the steady perseveriqg indus- 
try of the people. This estimable trait of character, one of 
the first of human virtues, has produced its natural effects, 
peace and prosperity. Though not highly favoured in point 
of soil or climate, Holland has long been the richest and 
most populous country in that quarter of the gjobe. Their 
foreign possessions, particularly in the East Indies, have been 
very great, and have produced great wealth to the nation. 
Previous to the French Revolution, the foreign commerce of 
the Dutch was supposed to be equal to that of Great Britain 
and , at some periods , sqperior , .These two powers possess- 
ed more than half 0/ tjie navigation of £urqpe. 4* a natural 
attendant of commerce, the Dutc,h have. maintained a strong 
maritime force, and have sustained many severe -canfliots 
with the navy , of .Great Britain. Their enterprise in the es- 
tablishment of colonies, in the various quarters of the world, 
has been attended with signal success. Had the memorable 
effort of the English Puritans who commenced the settlement 
of New-England, bee,n deferred a few years later, the Hud- 
son and Connecticut Rivers would, probably, have been in 
the secure possession of the Dutch. 

The Republic of Holland has had some share in the most 
of the wars which have prevailed in Europe for two centu- 
ries past. The princes of the House of Orange, at all times 
the first family in the republic, have been highly distinguished 
in the cabinet and the field. The naval commanders, Van 
Tromp, De Ruyier, and others, have obtained areputatioa, 
equalled by few, and e$ceedefl by none. 

In the last century it was apparent tf*at the character of (he 
Dutch was, in a measure, declining. Their industry abated, 
their wealth created a spirit pf avarice. Those cause* pre- 
parod the way for their easy conquest by the intrigue* and 
nrmy of France. The country was overrun and conquered 
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by tbe French armies in 1795, and the Stadtholdership abol- 
ished. The Stadtholder was necessitated to fly to England 
for safety, where he resided till the French imperial power- 
was broken. During this interval, Holland was constantly 
oppressed andplundered-by the French, her commerce was 
destroyed, and the most of her foreign possessions were lost. 
At the late re-establishment of the ancient sovereignties of 
Europe, all the Belgic Provinces, including Holland and Flan- 
ders, have been wisely united, and erected into a kingdom, 
under the government of the reigning Prince of Orange, with 
the title of King of the Netherlands. The most of their for- 
eign possessions are restored. 



SECTION IV. 

SWITZERLAND. 

* ■ » . 

s 

The thirteen Cantoris of Switzerland were gradually wrest- 
ed from the dominion of the House of Austria, by the extra- 
ordinary courage and' perseverance of their hardy inhabi- 
tants. They were united in a grand confederacy, for their 
mutual safety, early in the sixteenth century. By the advan- ' 
tages of their mountainous country and the united valour of 
the people, they have long maintained their independence, 
against the powerful monarchies with which they are sur- 
rounded. They^rere acknowledged as an independent peo- 
ple, in the treaty of Westphalia in 1648. They have en- 
joyed more liberty, fbr three centuries, than any other peo- 
ple in Europe. They have usually maintained a close alli- 
ance with France, to the mutual benefit of both countries,. ■ 
Their country being too barren to support any great increase 
of population, the government have usually encouraged' 
their young men to enlist, as mercenaries, in the armies of 
France and other countries ; by which means, they have al- 
ways been able to command a powerful body of disciplined 
troops; on any necessary occasion. With such means of an- 
noyance 'fetid defence; they have maintained their indepen- 
dence and liberties between -the two most formidable conti- 
nental tnonarchies, and enjoyed 'a long period of almost un- 
interrupted peace and prosperity. — -They were conquered i 
by the French Revolutionists in 1797, and their liberties 
were extinguished. They are now re-established, in a good ; 
degree, in their ancient privileges. 

30* 
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CHAPTER V. 

-HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE • NORTHERff* l KIffei>CfM« OP Er- 

ROPE. 1 

SECTION I. 

VIEW OF Ey$jq». Ift UEJHfAllX, 

Sinc* the long ware betweentbe. Protestant and Catlwlic 
powers, daring the former paH of the seventeenth century, 
it has been the policy of the Danish soverejg&s, to cultivate 
peace with their neighbours, and they have, for the most 
part, been successful. Though the government has been 
an absolute monarchy since the year 1661, the kings have 
generally exercised their poweu with mildness and equity, 
and sought the best interests of their people. Favoured by 
the situation. of their country, thf&j have encouraged com- 
merce, and possessed some colonies in the East and West In- 
dies* — They made early and laudabteexerMon^.to introduce 
Christianity among the natives of their Asiatic; possessions. A . 
Danish Mission was. established in ItuJia^eajLy in the, last cen- 
tury, it was sustained, for a longperip^^w^^gi^at/faithfulr 
ness and zeal, and has been atteo^edw^ii^u^jSucc^ss.. The 
American Mission in that country,, which we tru#t will even r 
tually enjoy the special blessing of , Gjod^ ia a cpatinuanpe of 
the good work begun by the Danfts, and, afterward, mora 
vigorously prosecuted by Misswoftrjes, frpm, Gr^t Britain, 

'the Danes long. stood, aloof from, th§ late wars, whic^ 
have so violently agitated the states ctfj Europe, In 1 60 J* 
they attached themselves to the interests 0/ France* by f tak- 
ing a part in the armed Neutrality of the Northern powers. 
In consequence of wfrich, a British fleet, under the; command 
of kord Nelson, ma^e a powerfu) attack on ; the city of Co> 
penhagen and the armed sljips in the harbour^ wlpcl* the- 
Danish force was unable to withstand. The result < waft an. 
armistice, wljicl) was*Qon .followed by atreaty.of peacfti-r-liv 
I &05; through the influence of the increasingpto.wQrofKra^ee^ 
Denmark again attached herself to the interests of fMiat^un 7; 
try, though she, made no great efforts as a parity ipith^wAr: 
She became involved of course, in a state; of hostility {jqtfh,; 
England. The progress of this, hostility, brought on an ; eqeni 
which has not its like in naval warfare* A powerful British 
fleet sailed to the Baltic in the summer of 1807, and* after a 
heavy bombardment of the city .of Copenhagen, took posses- 
sion, by capitulation, of the whole Danish fleet, with all their 
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naval stores, which were ve*y extensive, and brought thena to 
England. It was done, as the only means-of preventing them, 
from falling into the haad* of the French Emperor* They 
were hodden til) the general peace and then restored. This 
measure, however, highly offended the Danes, and they were 
onp of the last power* to join ia the final war against France. 
Norway, for majkyvyeer* an independent kingdom, wasV 
united with. De*saa?k, by the marriage of Magna king of 
Norway with Margaret daughter of the king, and* afterwards,, 
queen of Qeumark, and the succession of their sod Olaf to 
the two orowos, 138iO, and the union has continued ever 
since; 



SECTION II. 

SKETCH OF THE MOBBM* HfSTOBY OF SWEDEN. 

No people in Eui^pe have a higher esteem of military va- 
lour than the Swedea, Thus their celebrated sovereign 
Charles XII, though destitute of almost every qualification 
for reigning; .and of every other virtue,, and though his reign 
wasted tbe'tevea and treasures of bis subjects in a most pro- 
digal manner,- was a favourite of the nation* He was killed at 
thesiege of Fredericshall in Norway, in 471ft, by acannom- 
ba% while exposing himself, with perfect temerity, to unne- 
cessary danger. His death relieved' his- country and the 
north of Europe from war, which could not have been inter- 
mitted, while he occupied hit-throne. After the death of 
this monarch, the government of Sweden inclined to the cul- 
tivation of peace. The.eftdqdedla&gdom demanded repose. 
Commerce and the attendant arts were vigorously encourag- 
ed. Th&ppsAt 4*jen?e? tame islands i**he W$st {ndi.es gave 
activity to their foreign trade. Their vast exportations of 
»ro*iijfaAMtoi? toF&deobusMy/«alqaWe tegtfier nations. . * 

An fcftTftdiWflji Qtiptty JiMvlong.ex#»^. between Sweden, 
and, fossil butt h**\pradu<Md%ap -verjj active w,ars since tbej 
ageef the. ^eatmajft, JReter and Charles. In 1772, , the 
government} • wfeiefrjkarfrbeen . very ' limited, was 1 , changed fo 
an absolute monarchy. This, was done, by the address of the 
reigning moaanch. Gustavus III,' who, like other tyrants* 
thought little of the: liberties of - his country when they came 
in competition with his own lust of power. To effect bis 
purpose* he ordered h\s army to Stockholm, without making 
any communication of, hie design, surrounded the assembly 
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of the states who were sitting, with his soldiers, and compel- 
led them to sign an instrument, which, in effect, put the 
whole power into the hands of the king. It must, however, 
he acknowledged, that this power was exercised with mode- 
ration, and the succeeding part of that reign was quiet and 
prosperous. In 1792, Gustavus III. was assassinated in the 
vigour of his age. — The reign of his son Gustavus IV, was 
pacific, and Sweden has had the good fortafte to avoid, in a 
great degree, a participation in the late wars of Europe. 

The northern maritime confederacy in 1801, being dissol- 
ved, it produced>few hostile measures except the naval action' 
at Copenhagen, already noticed. In the war of 1806 and 
1807, Sweden took part with Russia and Prussia against 
France. She was, however, compelled to make peace with, 
her enemy, after those powers had been successively beaten, 
by making some important cessions in Swedish Pomera- 
nia. At the -same time? Bernadotte, a favourite general of 
the French Emperor, through his influence, was made the 
crown prince of Sweden, the heir to the throne. He, how- 
ever, soon became cordially attached to his adopting coun- 
try, and has never afforded any aid to his former master. la- 
the wars which dethroned the conqueror of France, the 
crown prince, with a large Swedish army, worthy of their 
ancestors, cordially engaged in the common 030*80, and per- 
formed a most honourable and efficient part in restoring the 
liberties of Europe. — At the recent death of Gustavus IV, 
Bernadotte quietly succeeded to the throne, and appears 
likely to be a wise and beloved sovereign. 
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HISTORY d^fcfcsfe/iMfclUOM rfcfi -¥lm W'Ftftttfl '¥H£ '^REAT. 

This great Empire, more extenftiVe >tbari 'My otnWfevei* 
Jubjett te a ^ng1e [ moM^cb, ivas brpttgkff mtt^netice With 
the civilized world by Peter the Great, wfcxtiied after a-very 
active and eminently useful reign, in i r7E& ''*Be* Was suc- 
ceeded by his -Wife, Catharine, who reigAre4 but two 1 years;* 
The succession of the crown not being settled by fixed laws, 
•r the laws not being sufficiently powerful to controul the : 
succession, several reigns followed in which the- crown was- 
held rather by usurpation than fegular succession. Catha- 
rine succeeded her husband Peter the Great, who left no 
son, by his appointment. At her death in 1727, Peter II, a- 
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miaor, grandson of Peter the Great, became emperor. He ' 
.died rof the «coall-pox in 1730, and was succeeded by Anne, 
.niece of Peter the Great. After a prosperous reign, she ^ 
.died in 1740,. and was succeeded by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter the Great. In greatness of mind, skilful address, and 
capacity lor reigning, she very near resembled her illustrious 
father. Her ' reign -was splendid and very prosperous for 
Russia. In theseven years war in Germany, this empress 
joined with Austria against Prussia, and her : generals gained 
several important victories over the great Frederick. It : was 
appneheaded' by many that the Prussian monarchy would be 
utterly overthrown, when' the course of the Prussian victo- 
ries was suddenly stopped by the death of the empress, in 
3 762. .. She was succeeded by her nephew Peter Ifl,:grarid- 
®on i of Peter the Stoat, by Anne elder sister of Elizabeth. ' 
LChe wtfe^of4?etpit,(to whom he had been married some years 
at the /tittie f of hteaaeee&ion |o the throne, was Catharine of 
AnhaH,a priax&eas of Germany. Hie talents were >not equal 
U> h\& elevtJted' rod difficult Ataiian, and a conspiracy was 
formed -agaiiwt him a few months after he ascended the 
tferoiwvof whidh it as universally believed his wife -was the 
principal mover. The unfortunate Peter! 1 1, was dethroned, 
apdvin a few days put to death* His «Wifeiwafc immediately 
proclaimed empre$6, and became the celebrated Catharine 
jftfttiy denominated ' the Semirapnie of the North.' 

Tbe ftwepeigvis now *nentioaedi since the titoe of Peter 
the firea*, gepevaUy jftivstied the system of policy begun hy 
that illu&trjous prince, in meliorating the moral condition oV 
their subject, cultivating learning and the arts, encouraging 
cafiDmeDoa, and eolanging and improving their new capital. 
They t%htfy judged that it was a sufficient honour for them 
to pwtsue the fdan which be had Commenced. Under «iicb a 
system of ^oveflnment, Russia ro^ during the last century* 
ftooi av-ast tta^t of , country, little known and imperfectly 
tutted , ) fo the first . rank of European .powers. . An d , in our 
d«y,lthe holy J&uAeMaf iwtiotas has called tl»s great empire 
ta$jgec«t£ fca&witi, «i s^b^ngtJ^ greatest conqueror of ino* 
v dfitfr Hales j and . destroying the most formidable arkny ever 
united under one head. 

GatfeartoeJI* was a great princess* well acquainted with 
the ,Ru^iaji character, politic, arbitrary, and ambitious. la* 
different 4o the virtues of private life, she; was very anxious) 
to imitate .the greatest monarch*, to give a splendour to her 
character and reign. Notwithstanding the vast extent of her 
empire, she made ^constant exertions to enlarge its bounds: 
J be acquisitions she mde from Persia, Turkey, and Poland; 
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Strength and confidence of: the invading foe. While the 
Russian, commander in chie£, Barclay de Totty, did all that 
could be expected from an officer, the emergency required 
that the illustrious veteran Kutugow, in whom Russia had un- 
limited confidence, should take the ^command of her armies, 

A dangerous .conspiracy was -providentially discovered, at 
Petersburgh, by which it appeferedtfeat some of the- first offi- 
cers of the court had been engaged in tne -interest and main- 
tained a correspondence with the; #renah' Emperor. They 
were punished in a summary manner.— All orders of men 
were now cordially devoted to the great cause, the common 
defence, and every person seen by the invaders was an ene- 
my. .This was the first time that Buonaparte ever made war 
upon a united people, determined to maintain the liberties 
audLindependence of their country* The zeal, the persever- 
ance, and the sacrifices of the Russians, at this time, reflect 
upon them imperishable glory i Their houses and lands they 
cheerfully laid desolate, to cut offthesuppliesof the invader. 
The Russian Church was ardently 5 devoted to the common 
cause* The Emperor issued his proclamation, and*, by one- 
of the most solemn acts ever performed on earth, the united 
transaction of a vast empire* committed thirty millions of 
people, and the Russian Church, to the holy keeping of God. 
Heaven heard the appeal «and .accepted the offering*. 

Kutusow pursued the plan of his predecessor in the con- 
duct of the campaign, and carried it, probably, to a greater 
extent than any other person had conceived; While he de- 
- signed to save Russia, he resolved on the utter -ruin- of his ad- 
versary. — A strong detachment of the- French forces, sent' 
towards Peters-burgh , : was- de&ate (fond compel led 1 to retire. — 
, Though the main army of the invaders was Severely harassed, 
continually, it continued to advance, with great resolution, in 
hopes to decide the conflict in a. single battle. The Russian 
, army, "Well acquainted with the country* retreated before 
them , k and the utmost efforts of the- enemy to prevent the 
gallant Prince Bagratiort from uniting wkh : th$ main body 
were ineffectual. 

At Borodino* a few milea in- advance of Mtoscowy the Rus- 
sian Chief determined to raakCa' stand. The position was 
strong, luS'wa* now iiithe heart of the empire, and, to retreat 
farther might 'tend to-dieheaftefc his countrymen. Here was 
fought, on the 7th of 'September, 18 1 2, 1 tne moat powerful 
buttle recorded in history* The * combination of physical 
strength, military skill, and determined valour,- with self-pre- 
servation and a mighty empire at stake, gave to each conten- 
ding army a grater force than has, probably, .ever been pos- 
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sessed by any other in tbe field of battle. The action com- 
menced early in the morning, and continued till night. The 
-numbers engaged arc supposed to have been about equal, 
from 120,000 to 150,000, on each side. The loss was nearly 
equal, estimated at not less than 40,000 of each army. The 
immediate issue of the action was much the same, both par- 
ties claiming the victory with about equal pretensions. Yet 
the consequences of the action were like a victory to the 
one, and a defeat to the other. 

The Russian army retired, in a few days beyond Moscow, 
and the French advanced with ardour, expecting to enjoy a 
quiet winter in that ancient metropolis. Before they enter- 
ed it, it was set on fire by the loyal inhabitants, and mostly 
consumed. The calamity of the invaders was now com- 
plete. An unconquerable army was before them, the hosti- 
lity of the country had risen to exasperation, their only safe* 
ty was in immediate retreat. Yet, by an unaccountable in- 
fatuation, this was delayed till the middle of October. The 
retreat then commenced, and was continued with disaster 
and suffering, not to be described, The Russians pursued 
their enemy with insatiable vengeance, the winter soon 
commenced with unprecedented rigour, and, of this vast ar- 
my led into Russia in the preceding summer, it is not likely 
that more th tn one tenth of the number ever reached their 
native countries. The French Emperor was never formed 
to conduct a retreat. 

Buonaparte left his perishing troops, returned to France, 
and collected a new army. The Russians advanced to the . 
encounter in the heart of Europe. The Emperor Alexander 
accompanied his army and was at the head of the coalition. 
The venerable Kutusow sunk under the weight of care, of 
labour, and of years, and expired at the age of seventy-five. 
The campaign of 1813, was distinguished with many hard 
fought battles, the former part of which fell, principally, upon 
the Russians. The enemy, however, was ultimately com- 
pelled to fly, with the loss of the greater part of his forces. — 
Early in the year 18i4, the respective sovereigns entered 
France, dethroned Buonaparte, and restored the house of 
Bourbon to the throne. The eyes of the world were fixed 
on Alexander and his brave Russians, as the means, under 
God, of accomplishing this revolution, the greatest of mo- 
dern times. The three sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, then entered into a solemn treaty, signed by their 
own hands, mutually stipulating to conduct toward each 
qther, and other sovereigns, and their own subjects, accord- 
ing to the great and perfect principles of the christian reli- 
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gion. This is denominated the Holy League, and most of 
Jthe sovereigns of Europe have since acceded to the solemn 
engagement. — The subsequent conduct of Alexander in 
peace, has been worthy of the name he acquired in war. 



SECTION IV. 

EVENTS IN POLAND. 

This country, favoured with the gifts of nature, has) long 
been one of the most unfortunate kingdoms of Europe. The 
soil is fertile and watered by several noble rivers, the cli- 
mate is not severe, the most of the country is capable of 
cultivation, the territory is compact, and justly merits the 
appellation long given it, " The granary of Europe." -But 
for want of a form of government which could, maintain the 
administration of justice, restrain civil contentions, and di- 
rect the strength of the country against foreign enemies, they 
have always been a prey to internal commotions and external 
wars. Always surrounded by powerful neighbours, these 
have ever been ready to take advantage of their internal 
weakness and the strifes of the nobility The feudal system 
ef the Gothic ages still remains in Poland, though without 
the military vigour and the prudent frugality of those times. 
Almost all the wealth and power of the country are possess- 
ed by the nobility, who hold the peasants in a most degraded 
state. Such a state of society is encouraged by the Catholic 
Religion, which is the prevailing denomination in Poland, 
though Lutherans, Calvinists, and Jews are tolerated, and are 
considerably numerous. The king is elected by the nobles, 
and his powers are so limited that the government is deno- 
minated a Reputyitc, about as justly as a monarchy. The 
election of the king is attended with great cabals, and the 
successful candidate is generally forced to favour the views 
of the prevailing faction, or the foreign power by whose in- 
fluence he has obtained the crown. A foreign prince has 
been set on the throne about as often as a native of the coun- 
try. The government not having strength sufficient to pre- 
vent the contests of the nobles, the country is seldom en- 
tirely free from civil war. 

The most distinguished monarch in the history of Poland 
is John Sobieski, a native of the country, who, for his emi- 
nent virtues and extraordinary military orients, was elected 
king in the year 1673. The kingdom having suffered se- 
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verely in their wars with the Turks, Sobieski fought those 
.obstinate enemies of christian countries with the most deter- 
mined valour and perseverance, drove them out of Poland 
and made an honourable peace. He secured his kingdom 
against foreign invasion on every side, and gave a convincing 
proof, to Poland and Europe, of the strength of his country* 
when its resources are properly directed. In 1683, the king 
of Poland was earnestly solicited by the House of Austria to 
afford assistance to the Emperor in a war with the Turks, in? 
which he appeared likely to sink under the power of that for- 
midable enemy. The. Turks had marched to the heart of the 
empire, and were besieging Vienna with the most sanguine 
expectations of success. Sobieski advanced with his brave 
Poles, who bore an inveterate enmity to the Turks, and, be- 
ing joined by the Austrian army, their whole force did not 
exceed 50,000 men. Sobieski took the command, advanced 
to the environs of the capital, and fought the most memora- 
ble and important battle of the age. The victory was com- 
plete. A well appointed army o/nearly 200,000 Turks was 
defeated with great slaughter, with the loss of but six hundred 
men in the christian army. The great Ottoman standard, 
180 pieces of cannon, and the immense treasures of the 
Turkish camp fell into the hands of the victors : and the Sa- 
racens were prevented from making, perhaps, a permanent 
establishment in the heart of Christendom. , Sobieski imme- 
diately rendered public thanks to the God of armies who had 
made him the instrument of achieving so great a victory.— 
This deliverance of the empire, by the king and army of Po- 
land, the House of Austria have never duly acknowledged. 
Sobieski died in 1696, and left his country in prosperity 
• and peace. The factious nobles soon showed themselves un- 
worthy the privilege of such a sovereign. His vigilance and 
. energy imposed a restraint upon their restless ambition to 
which they submitted with the utmost reluctance. Unwil- 
ling to place any one of his family on the throne, they chose, 
after some time, Augustus, Elector of Saxony, who had been 
distinguished in the war with the Turks, for their king. In 
1699, Augustus engaged in war with the king of Sweden, not 
knowing the character of the youth, Charles XII, who then 
occupied the Swedish throne. The martial genius of the 
Swede and his brave troops carriedvictory wherever he went, 
and, so inveterate was his hostility, that he would listen to no 
terms till he had dethroned Augustus and placed Stanislaus, 
a native of Poland, on the throne of his kingdom. He was, 
however, insufficient for the turbulent station in which he 
was placed, apd, after the ruin* of Charles, at the battle of 
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Pultowa, by Peter the Great, he was deposed, and Augus- 
tuywas restored. This monarch died in 1733, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son. 

The kingdom remained in a very unquiet state for many 
years after the death of Sobieski, occasioned partly by, fo- 
reign wars, partly by the contests of different claimants of the 
crown, and still more by controversies on the subject of re- 
ligion. The Protestants contended for an equality in the 
privileges of the laws and the patronage of the government. 
To this the Catholics, the more ancient and more numerous 
party, would not consent. The controversy was long and 
iierce, and productive of great evils to the nation. The go- 
vernment favoured the Catholics, but did not possess suffi- 
cient vigour to put an end to the contentions. 

In 1772, the Emperor of Germany, the Empress of Rus- 
sia, and king of Prussia entered into a combination to divide 
and dismember the kingdom of Poland. An act of perfidy, 
of injustice, and lawless oppression, scarcely paralleled in the 
history of nations. Each of these powers had, in their turn, 
received great favours from the government and armies of 
Poland, and had solemnly guaranteed the integrity and se- 
curity of the kingdom. With no motive but their own ac- 
commodation, and no right but power, they nojw appropriat- 
ed certain portions of the Polish territory to each one, in- 
cluding nearly one half of the kingdom, and engaged to sup- 
port the claims of each other. Perpetual divisions in the 
Polish councils, and the mutual animosities of the nobility, 
encouraged the neighbouring powers to adopt this violent 
measure, and prevented the Poles from vindicating their in- 
alienable rights. The Diet was assembled, and, by the 
threats of military execution, the king and the principal no- 
bility were compelled to sign an instrument, by which the 
territories in question were ceded to the usurping powers. 

The resources of the nation being .thus diminished, this 
unhappy kingdom became still more exposed to the insatia- 
ble cupidity of avarice and ambition. In 1793, a new trea- 
ty of Partition was entered into by Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, in which they engaged to divide the whole of the 
remaining part of this devoted country. As the respective 
armies were advancing to accomplish this work of violence, 
in 1 794,, the spirit of the Poles seemed to rouse in vindication 
of their expiring liberties. Kosciusko, who had been a dis- 
tinguished officer in this country in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, was placed at their head, and eminently sustained the 
important trust. The want of time to extend the patriotic 
flame first enkindled, to arm and discipline the numbers 
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flocking to the standard of independence, to coltecf the mili- 
tary stores which were dispersed over the kingdom, prevent- 
ed this noble effort, on which the hopes of the world were 
fixed, from its merited success. The armies of Russia and 
Prussia advancing with promptitude on the different sides of 
the kingdom/ Kosciusko was compelled' to meet them in 
the field. Leve of country and an honest indignation at the 
violence of their enemies, fired the breasts of his* followers^ 
and, in a measure, supplied the place of numbers. In a se- 
ries of severe actions the Poles generally had the advantage, 
and their enemies were compelled to raise the siege of War- 
saw, after lying more than a month before the city. In Sep- 
tember, a severe battle was fought by Kosciusko and his 
countrymen against a superior Russian army, in which the 
Polish leader was severely wounded and taken prisoner. His 
army was defeated and broken. The victors then united 
with the Prussian army and returned to the siege of Warsaw.- 
The city was taken by assault, after a desperate conflict of 
eight hoursv The sanguinary Russians suffered their troops 
to continue their massacre and pillage some time after resist- 
ance had ceased. The destruction of lives, on the part of 
the miserable Poles, was very great. The unfortunate mo- 
narch, Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, was dethroned, and 
kept as an honourable prisoner by the Empress of Russia, 
and died at Petersburgh, February 1798. Kosciusko reco- 
vered from his wounds, but was held a prisoner at Peters- 
burgh till the death of the Empress in 1797. He was releas- 
ed by her successor and favoured with a pension. He has 
since been in America. — The Poles have made no further 
effort to Tegain their independence. 

In the just retributions of Divine Providence, those three 
partitioning powers have suffered terribly in their late wars 
with France. They saw, at one time, all Poland under the 
command of the French Emperor, and their own thrones 
trembling for existence. 



CHAPTER VI; 

SKETCHES OP THE HISTORY OF TURKEY. 

4 

The Ottoman Empire, lying in Europe, Asia, and Africa,, 
may be safely said to include the fairest portion of the earth. 
In a most delightful climate, possessing a soil of great fertili- 
ty, intersected with various seas and navigable rivers which 
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open an intercourse with all countries, it is situated, as far 
as the expression can be applied, in- the midst of the world, 
la this territory the Most High fixed the people of his ancient 
covenant, and here was performed the great work of man's 
redemption. No thoughtful traveller can ever pass over this 
consecrated tract, without reflecting that he may tread in the 
footsteps of the apostles and prophets of the living God. — In 
this territory are also to be recollected the illustrious scenes 
of ancient patriotism and pagan virtue. Here were the fields 
of Marathon and Leuctra, the straits of Thermopylae, and 
the sea of Salamis. 

The most splendid period of the Turkish history is that 
which is noticed in the fonner part of this work, the sixteenth 
century. That was the age of Solyman and the Seams, the 
most illustrious princes of the Ottoman race. The blow re- 
ceived by their marine in the battle of Lepanto, 1571, seem* 
ed to be irreparable : the Turkish navy has never been so 
powerful since that fatal day. In the next century the Otto- 
man power continued undiminished, though it became mani- 
fest that the ardour of conquest and the spirit of military en- 
terprise were sensibly abated. The wealth of the empire 
made the army dissolute, and they were no longer those bar* 
dy adventurers who had long.be en invincible in arms. 

It was long a maxim with the Turks, that no peace should 
be made with infidels. They viewed all christian nations as 
hostile to their religion, and they held it their duty to treat 
them as perpetual enemies. — The most active power in 
Christendom, and the one possessing the greatest maritime 
force, at the time of the establishment of the Turks in Eu- 
rope, and for a century after, was Venice. Between the 
Ottoman power and the famous republic, various causes of 
collision constantly existed, and they were in a state of war, 
the greater part of the time, for 150 years* And it is un- 
doubtedly owing to the extraordinary and persevering exer- 
tions of that small commercial state, that a great proportion 
of Europe was not subjected to Mahometan power. While 
the armies of the Crescent were superior in the art of war to 
those of the christian kingdoms, while the resources of the 
Sultans could swell them to any amount, the navy, the wealth, 
and the wisdom of Venice were the bulwark of Christendom. 
The superiority of the Turks in war was owing, principally, 
to the Janizaries, an order of men devoted exclusively to 
the profession of arms, and to their great use of artillery.— 
As the Empire of Germany was contiguous to that of the 
Grand Seignor, and the latter was always making encroach^ 
meats, they were seldom in a state of peace.. 
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The Island of Candia in the Mediterranean, the ancient 
Crete, distinguished for its situation as an emporium for 
commerce, and being in a very flourishing state under the 
management of the Venetians, afforded a temptation to Turk* 
ish cupidity too strong to be resisted. The island had been 
hr the possession of the Venetians from the year 1 204. The 
Ottoman court having made several unsuccessful attempts to 
get possession of it in their wars with the republic, resolved 
on an effort for that purpose in time of peace. A very for- 
midable armament was fitted . out at Constantinople, while 
the Venetian ambassadors were solemnly assured that Malta 
was the object of the expedition, and no hostile purpose was 
entertained against any. part of their dominions. The fleet, 
however, having left the Bosphorus, sailed direct to Candia, 
with 60,000 troops, and landed on the island without opposi- 
tion, in the year 1645. Unprepared for the encounter of 
such an host, two or three towns were soon surrendered to 
the invaders. The Turkish army then invested Candia, the 
capital, and commenced one of the most memorable sieges 
of modern times. It lasted twenty-five years. For the two 
last years, it was pushed with all the vigour of Turkish pow- 
er, inflamed by disappointed ambition. The city surrender- 
ed in 1670, on honourable terms. The defence was one of 
the most honourable in military annals. In the last two 
years and four months of the siege, it is said the Venetians 
and their allies lost 30,000 lives, and the besiegers 1 1 8,000 ; 
The city withstood 56 assaults and made 96 sallies upon the 
besiegers ; The Venetians discharged 276,743 cannon-balls, 
48,119 bombs, arid consumed 50,317 barrels of powder. 
This dear bought conquesf has remained with the Turks 
ever since. A peace ensued. 

The next important war between the Turks and Christians 
was that which commenced in 1683, in which the Ottoman 
army advanced through Hungary and besieged Vienna, and 
received a great overthrow, as has been already related. 
The war continued after that defeat, and was, for the most 
part, on the side of the Turks, a series of 'disasters. At the 
same time, it bore heavily upon Germany. Both parties 
tired of the contest, it would probably have terminated much 
sooner but for the intrigues, of the French king, who, in order 
to humble the House of Austria, kept an ambassador at the 
Porte using every* exertion te* induce the Sultan to continue 
the war. The English and P*tteb Courts both offered their 
mediation to affect a peace, but such was the influence of 
France that it was procrastinated many yean while the con- 
tending parties were rentty desirous of such an event. — It 
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has been the fortune of Turkey to be viewed by the adjacent 
countries aa a common enemy, and when she was at war 
with one, others, with slight provocation, would engage in 
the contest. In the present war, Peter the Great of Russia, 
who had just begun to be known, entered the Turkish terri- 
tories, with a large army, in 1696, took the important town 
of Asoph, near the Black Sea, and ravaged the adjacent 
country. The Ottoman court, though dispirited by tbeir 
losses, would not deign to solicit a peace, and resolved to 
make still further efforts in the field. In 1697 was fought 
the great battle of Zenta, the Germans commanded by Prince 
Eugene, in which the Turkish army was totally overthrown. 
In the year following negotiations were opened, and, in the 
beginning of 1699, the peace of Carlovitz was concluded be- 
tween all the contending powers. The Turks lost by this 
war, which lasted fifteen yean, some valuable territory, 
much military reputation, and immense treasures. Great 
discontents appeared among the people. It was now appar- 
ent that the overwhelming power of the Ottomans was irre- 
coverably broken. 

In 1715, the Ottoman court declared war against Venice, 
and, soon, against Austria, as her ally. A powerful army 
marched into Hungary, but was totally defeated by prince 
Eugene, in the great battle of Peterwaradin, in 1716. The 
year following, the same Prince besieged and took the strong 
town of Belgrade, and defeated the Turks in a very severe 
action under its walls. This compelled the Ottoman court 
to make the disadvantageous peace of Passarowitz, in 1718. 

From this event the fondness for war in the Turkish em- 
pire sensibly declined. The modern discipline of European* 
armies was evidently superior to theirs. Frequent collisions, . 
however, took place between the Turks and Russians, who 
can never continue iong at peace. The descendants- of the 1 - 
ancient Greeks, being kept in constant subjection by the 
Turks, must feel a natural partiality for the Russians who 
profess the religion of the Greek Church. This circumstance 
necessarily excites a constant jealousy of the Russians in the 
Ottoman court. — In the year 1769 these two great empires 
engaged in a furious and sanguinary war, which continued 
till 1774. An incredible number of lives were sacrificed in 
sieges and battles,*the greater part of which were on the side 
of the Turks.— In the course of this war a Russian fleet sail- 
ed to the Archipelago, seized a part of the Morea, and the* 
Greeks flocked to the Russian standard in such numbers, 
that soon the whole peninsula was in a state of revolt. This* 
however, had little effect, but to show the discontent of the 
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people under the Turkish yoke. The Russian admiral gain- 
ed a natal victory and destroyed the Turkish fleet, but an 
army of~the Sultan reduced the revolted country, punishing 
many of Hie inhabitants with great severity. 

The Ottoman court, having ever been dissatisfied with the 
humiliating terms of the late peace, commenced hostilities 
against Russia in 1797, with whom the Emperor of Germany 
united against the Turks. r n this war, vast numbers of men 
were lost by all parties, by the sword and disease* The last 
action of consequence was the capture of the strong town of 
Ismail, and the massacre of the inhabitants, by the Russians, 
December 1790. In this war, the Russian general Kutusow 
' was highly distinguished. Peace was made in the beginning 
of 1792, in which the former concessions of the Turks were 
confirmed. 

Ever since the establishment of the Ottoman power in 
Europe, they have had frequent collisions in the east, with 
the empire of Persia. Some of their conflicts have been 
sanguinary, but not of long duration. Bagdad, on the river 
Tigris, the ancient seat of the Mahometan Caliphs, has often 
been taken and retaken by the contending parties, but has 
generally been, as at present, in the hands of the Turks. 

For a century past, the Ottoman empire has been evident- 
ly on the decline, and appears to be hastening to its dissolu- 
tion. The court and army are immersed in vice, and the 
great mass of the population is in a state of extreme depres- 
sion. The descendants of the ancient Greeks view the go- 
vernment as not their own, and earnestly look for an eman- 
cipation from its dominion. The whole administration of 
the government is generally placed by the emperor in the 
hands of the grand Vizier, who tyrannizes at pleasure, while 
his master pays little attention to the public interests. Dis- 
contents, conspiracies, an<i tumults are frequent, which often 
issue in the death of the grand vizier, who is sacrificed to the 
public resentment. The administration of a vizier does not, 
ordinarily, continue more than two or three years. The dis- 
contents frequently extend to the monarch, and are not al- 
layed but by his removal from the throne. A number of the ~ 
Sultans, since the reign of Solyman, have died violent deaths. 
— The Janizaries have become as corrupt as the Prajtorian 
guards of Rome, and, like them, controul, in a great measure, 
the government of the empire. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ORIENTAL COUNTRIES. 

The Nations of Asia, the largest and most ancient portion 
of the globe, afford numberless objects of historic investiga- 
tion, calculated to excite the deepest interest ; yet the re- 
searches of modern times have been in a great degree unsuc- 
cessful in their attempts to bring to light the true history of 
those populous countries. But little is known of the great 
events which have there occurred since the conclusion of the 
sacred history ; and many of the testimonies we have -are so 
indifferently authenticated, that a connected series of history 
is hardly to be expected. With certain disconnected facts, 
writers may form systems of their own, and supply interme- 
diate vacuities, but cannot make historic truth. Several 
causes have conspired to produce this state of things. The 
enervated minds of the Asiatics cannot easily perform the 
arduous labour requisite to the compilation of extensive his- 
tories : and it may well be presumed that works of this kind 
have been comparatively few. Some of the eastern empires 
have a characteristic aversion to all entercourse with foreign- 
ers, and retain their learning and arts, as far as possible, 
among themselves. The western countries of Asia have 
been subject, for nearly twelve centuries, to the errors and 
prejudices of the Mahometan religion, and have been stong- 
ry alienated from christian nations, where the learning of mo- 
dern times has principally, centered. For these and other 
reasons, little is known of the people of Asia, except what 
is obtained through the intercourse of a limited commerce. 
The most important dominion that has existed in Asia, 
since the time of the empires of antiquity, is that of the Ma- 
hometan Caliphs, whose seat was at Bagdad, on the river Ti- 
gris. The Galiphs were the successors of Mahomet, and ex- 
ercised supreme temporal and spiritual dominion over the 
whole Moslem Empire. They claimed, as successors of the 
Prophet, the same rights which had been held by htm.* 

This extraordinary empire was founded by Mahomet, the 
great impostor of Arabia, and being governed by a refined 
system of civil policy, as well as a scheme of religion emi- 
nently suited to engage the affections and enlist the passions 
of men, it became extensive, powerful, and lasting. The in- 



* The term Kalipk, as written by eastern authors, is Arabic, 
signifying Successor, 
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ternal concerns of the empire were administered with so 
much prudence, that it was seldom convulsed with intestine 
war. The Caliphs were elected to their high office by the 
principal men of the empire,, or, more commonly, succeeded 
by the nomination of their predecessors. 

The commencement of the Moslem Empire is generally 
fixed at the year of the Christian iEra 622. From that pe- 
riod, the power and influence of the prophet rapidly increas- 
ed till the time of his death, in 632. Five succeeding Ca- 
liphs, of the connexions of Mahomet, had short reigns, ex- 
tending to the year 661. The fourth of these was Ali, who 
married the daughter of the prophet, and the fifth was Ha- 
san, son of Ali and Fatema. This daughter was the only 
child of Mahomet that survived him. — But the military men, 
(and such were all the principal characters of the empire at 
that time,) would not suffer the v Caliphate to be held, merely, 
by hereditary right. Ali, who was one of the best of the 
Caliphs, was assassinated, and Hasan was compelled to re- 
sign his power. Moawiyah, an able general, of the house of 
Ommiyah succeeded, in 661. Fifteen Caliphs of this house 
reigned till the year 749. Al Saffah then succeeded to the * 
Caliphate, of the house of Abbas. Few royal families have 
produced a succession of more illustrious princes than this. 
Thirty-seven Caliphs of this house reigned in succession, till 
the final ruin of the Caliphate, in the year 1258. 

The first Caliphs and those, of the house of Ommiyah had 
their residence, principally, at Damascus. Al Mansur, the 
second Caliph of the house of Abbas, and one of the most 
illustrious of his line, built (he city of Bagdad, on both sides 
of the river Tigris, near the site of the ancient Seleucia, and 
made it his capital. This continued to be the seat of the 
Caliphs till the conclusion .of the monarchy. The city of 
.Bagdad, in one of the finest situations of the world, the cap- 
ital of a great empire* and the great medium of intercourse 
between Europe aud Asia, soon became great and powerful, 
and was,, ultimately^ one of the most opulent, splendid, and 
populous cit^jthat has ever been. It was the seat of ele- 
gance and' politeness, and the centre of the arts and learning 
of the times. By the munificent patronage of the Caliphs* 
Colleges for the sciences and the arts were established in. the 
m capital, as well as in other parts of the empire, some of which 
had a great number of able Professors, and were very richly 
endowed. The Arabic language was highly cultivated and 
improved. The science of Medicine was carried to a height 
which it has probably not attained since that time. In the 
middle ages, when learning and the arts were greatly depres? 
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sed in Europe, they were, in this manner, preserved -and cul- 
tivated bj the Mahometans of Asia. Whenever that country 
shall become opened to a liberal intercourse with christian 
nations, valuable treasures of useful knowledge may be ex- 
pected to be found. 

As the Arabs are, constitutionally, addicted to war, the 

Srofession of arms was always in high estimation among the 
Eahometans. It was on this account, more than any other, 
that the Caliphs acquired such an extensive and durable em- 
pire. Their religious system was calculated to encourage 
wars of aggrandizement and conquest. Within a century af- 
ter the death of Mahomet, the empire which he had founded 
was more extensive than that of the Romans. 

In the year 7 12, -a detachment of the Moslem troops passed 
from Africa into Spain, defeated Roderic the last king of 
the Goths, and established a Saracen kingdom in that coun- 
try. Almost the whole of Spain was subdued by their arms, 
in a few years, and their kingdom flourished for several ages. 
In the tenth and eleventh centuries it was the most refined 
kingdom west of the Greek empire. The perpetual wars 
between the Saracens and Christians in Spain, kept up an ac- 
tivity and intellectual vigour in that country, while the great- 
er part of Christendom was sunk in apathy. — The Moors were 
finally driven from Spain, and the dominion of the Saracens 
in that kingdom destroyed, by Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
same year that their great Admiral Columbus discovered 
America, 1492. 

There was a constant intercourse between the empire of 
the Caliphs* and that of the Greeks whose seat wag at Constan- 
tinople. There were, indeed, several fierce wars between 
them, but for the most of the time, they were in a state of 
peace. Christians were generally tolerated, in -a greater or 
less degree, in the Moslem empire. Insome instances cha- 
racters highly distinguished for genius *nd learning and pub- 
lic estimattaft, were christians. - ' 

Bagdad was conquered by Hulacu* a ferocibu's Tartar, in 
the year 1258, the Caliph Mostasem was'JJut to death, and 
the Caliphate abolished. — Previous to this time, the govern- 
ors of extensive provinces, with the title of-Sultans, -paid lit- 
tle' more than a nominal submission to the Caliphs, governed 
their dominions chiefly by their own power, and usually • 
transmitted them to their sons. As die Moslem dominions 
bad no longer a common head, after the abolition of the Ca- 
liphate, they became divided into several independent king- 
doms, under the government of the Sultans. — One of the 
most, distinguished of these was Salladin, Sultan . of Syria, 
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who lived in the time of the Caliphs, and died in 1 193. He 
is reputed the greatest warrior of the Moslem Empire. He 
was the great enemy of the Crusaders, and the principal 
means of arresting the christian conquests in Asia. He took 
Jerusalem from the christians m 1 187, after they had held it 
90 years. The crusade which was soon undertaken for its 
recovery, by Frederic Barbarossa Emperor of Germany, 
Philip Augustus king of Frsince, and Richard I. of England, 
would undoubtedly, have reduced all Palestine and Egypt, 
but for the talents and perseverance of Salladin. After se ves- 
tal fierce encounters between him and Richard, without any 
decisive issue, they concluded a truce for* three years, in 
1192. Richard returned to Europe, and Salladin died the 
following year. Nothing could more clearly evince the pur- 
pose of divine Providence that Palestine should not, at that 
period, return to the hands of the christians, than the raising 
up of the first of Mahometan heroes for its defence, at the 
time that the united efforts of western Europe were direct- 
ed to its conquest. 

The Empire of Persia has continued for nearly 2500 years 
with less changes than any other kingdom of the world that 
is so well known. Though several time3 conquered, their 
form of government and their state of society has seldom un* 
dergone any material change. They have never attained to 
a high degree of civilization, and have never been so low as 
most other of the Asiatic kingdoms. Their religion was first 
taught by Zoroaster, being an imitation and corruption of 
that of the Jews, and, of course, nearer to the true religion, 
than any other of the pagan world. The Polytheism which 
has infected the greater part of pagan countries, has never 
prevailed to any considerable degree among the Persians. 
When subdued by the Saracens, there was not a sufficient 
difference between the religion of Mahomet and their own to 
make a visible change in their national character. — This em- 
pire is great and populous, enervated by luxury and indo* 
fence, yet, independent and governed by its own monarchs 
and laws. The sacred Book of Esther gives a more correct 
and perspicuous account of Persian manners than any other 
writing known in christian countries* -In the Customs of 
eastern nations, the lapse of ages makes but little change. 
The domestic manners described by Homer, near 3000 years 
ago, are found in Turkey, in a good degree, at this day. 

Since the discovery of the passage to the Indies by the 
Portuguese, in 1497,by the Cape of Good hope, the maritime 
nations of Europe have been very solicitous to obtain posses- 
sions in Asia. The greater part of the islands in the Asiatic 
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s£as, with some important stations on the main land, have 
long been held, and still are, by European monarch*. The 
possessions of Great Britain, in the vast empire of Hindostan, 
are greater than have ever been held by any other European 
power, and are said to contain 50,000,000,of inhabitants. 
The commerce of the Indies has always enriched every 
country that has been extensively engaged in that traffic. 

All European nations that have had possessions in Ask 
have made efforts to introduce Christianity among the natives 
of the country. None of these have been wholly unsuc- 
cessful. The Catholics have reckoned a far greater number 
of converts than Protestants. But the former have required 
little more than a nominal profession of the Christian name, 
and the supremacy of the Pope, without the purity and 
righteousness of the gospel. The Protestant Missions have 
inculcated the religion of Christ, in a good degree of purity, 
and have brought many, apparently, to a cordial acceptance 
of the divine Saviour. Though these efforts and their effects 
have been small, when compared with the many millions of 
immortal beings inhabiting that part of the world, they may 
well be expected to facilitate the more important exertions 
now making and still to be made for tbe .accomplishment of 
this great design. 

Christianity was introduced, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, in the great empire of Japan, and made for a 
number of years, a very great progress. But, at length, the 
misconduct of the Jesuits and other Catholic Missionaries, as 
is generally understood, excited the jealousy of the govern- 
ment, and produced a public order, in the year 1615, for the 
entire suppression of the new religion. A violent persecution 
immediately commenced against all that would not renounce 
the Christian name ; it was carried on with the most barba- 
rous cruelty, and did not cease till Christianity was extirpated 
from the empire. The Japanese have entertained the mqst 
violent prejudices against Christianity ever since. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

SECTION I. 

\ 

A BRIEF VIEW OF ABORIGINAL AMERICA, AND THE PARTS 

CLAIMED BY EUROPEANS. 

m \ 

At the first discovery of America by the Europeaas,.it was 
found to be inhabited by a race* of men of a jlifferfent charac- 
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ter from any known to exist on the eastern continent. None 
of the tribes of the human race are more averse to the habits 
of crv-ilieed life than the Aborigines of America. These nu- 
merous tribes have been constantly diminishing, from the 
time of the first settlement of Europeans on this continent, 
and they are still declining as rapidly as at any former period. 
There is nearly one half of this continent that is now held, 
exclusively, by the native Indians. These obtain their sub- 
sistence, in a small degree, by the cultivation of the earth, 
but, principally, according to the usual practice of the rudest 
nations, by hunting and fishing. The principal seats of the 
tribes are commonly on the banks of rivers. The most of 
the rivers in North America are still known by the Indian 
names. 

Notwithstanding their wide separation from the manners of 
civilized society, the attempts that have been made to civilize 
and christianize thftse savages, have not been unsuccessful. 
The success has been as great as could be expected, in pro- 
portion to the means used, and the obstacles to be encounter- 
ed. Unprincipled men have always found that by corrupting 
the Indians,tbey could make gain in their traffic; and, as all men 
learn vice more readily than virtue, the efforts of the wicked 
have frustrated, in a great degree, the benevolent exertions 
that have been made to bring these benighted pagans to the 
knowledge and service of the living God. The success which 
has attended all judicious efforts for this purpose, notwith- 
standing such formidable discouragements, is sufficient to 
stimulate to future exertion, if proper pains are taken to pre- 
vent the natives from suffering by the frauds, and learning the 
corruptions, of civilized vice. The early settlers ofthe coun- 
try had much greater success in their attempts to christianize 
the Indians, than those who have made similar exertions in 
.later times.. The reason must be, the Indians had not then" 
been so much corrupted and abused as they have been since! 
— The present prospect, concerning these ancient tribes of 
America, is that a part of them will become incorporated with 
the descendants of Europeans in civilized society, and the 
•residue, probably the much greater proportion, will become 
extinct. 

The American Continent, having been originally discover- 
ed and settled by the Spaniards, the greater part of South 
America has been claimed and held by them ever since. 
Finding that some parts of the country possessed immense 
treasures ofthe precious metals, they extended their colonies, 
• with great rapidity, from Mexico to the southern extremity 
of the continent, on the eastern and western ocean. Other 
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European kingdom* saw the value of the western continent, 
and sought to acquire American possessions. The Portu- 
guese procured an extensive and valuable territory in South 
America, while, in North America, extensive colonies were 
established by Great Britain. The possessions of the French 
have been, at some periods, large and valuable, but, for many 
years past, have been mostly confined to certain Islands ia 
the West Indies. The Dutch, the Danes, and the Swedes, 
1 have had some possessions in those islands,, but not much oa 
the main land. The French possessions have been gradually 
diminishing since the year 1755. 

The European settlements in America having generally 
possessed the colonial character, there has been, hitherto, 
but little opportunity for the proper developement of the .re- 
sources of the western continent, and but imperfect means 
of deciding on the ultimate character of the American peo- 
ple. Colonies are usually governed by natives and citizens 
of the parent state, who, frequently, are seeking their private 
emolument more than the welfare of the community in which 
they reside. It is also incident to the colonial state that the 
most influential part of the population are natives of the pa- 
rent country, retaining the manners of their early education, 
and different, of course, from the natural habits of the colony. 
Another cause unfavourable to the character of colonies is 
they are never admitted to an equal participation in the be- 
nefits of laws and public institutions with the people of the 
parent state. But the greatest of their misfortunes arises 
from the character of their settlers. The greater part of 
emigrants from all countries are in needy or reduced circum- 
stances, or such-as are suffering in reputation, or persons of 
aspiring ambition or grasping avarice, not contented with 
their limited prospects in a regulated state of society. — These 
causes always produce a depression in the condition of colo- 
nies, and make their moral and intellectual character various 
.and indeterminate.* There have, indeed, been colonies in 
which these causes had but little influence ; but, generally, 
they are so operative as to fix the character of the people. 

The Spanish colonies in America have usually been go-, 
verned in an arbitrary and injudicious manner, with a prima- 
ry design of aiding the resources of the parent state. Seve- 
ral of their cities are large and opulent, and might be the 
seats of arts and refinement. But tbeir internal police, is 
very defective, the administration of justice, often, venal and 
corrupt, and little or no attention is paid to the moral culture 
of the citizens. The great riches of their mines have had 
a direct tendency to produce a spirit of avarice in the peo» 



pie, and to draw thither the ayarieious of all countries. This 
vice, sufficient of itself to destroy every virtue, has kept the 
Spanish colonies in a state of extreme corruption, and has 
banished, in a great measure, all public and private virtue. 
Their religion is the Roman Catholic, which has generally 
"been taught by the Jesuits, and the ambition and avarice of 
that religious Order have tended to prevent the moral effica» 
cy of the gospel of God. 

The most of the Spanish provinces in South America are 
now in a state of insurrection, and several have declared 
themselves independent of Spain, and established a govern- 
ment of their own. The most respectable of these is the 
government of Buenos Ayres, in the province of Paraguay. 
The extent, fertility, and climate of this province, are suffi- 
cient for a great empire. The armies of Spain are endea- 
vouring to reduce the revolted provinces to submission. The 
first beginning of opposition to the Spanish authorities was 
as early as 1797 ; it gradually increased till 1806, when it 
became formidable and extensive, tfnd the war has raged ev- 
er since. The government of Spain has never been able to 
make any powerful effort to reduce the revolted countries, 
yet the war has been carried on, like mo3t civil wars, with 
implacable rage on both sides. The prospect is that Spain 
will never regain her lost dominion ; yet it is hardly to be 
expected that those provinces can maintain a regular and free 
government. 

The extensive province of Brasil, perhaps the best in South 
America, has usually been better regulated by the Portuguese 
government, than the provinces of Spain. It has an exten- 
sive and lucrative commerce. Since it became the seat of 
the Royal Family of Portugal, it has been very flourishing, 
and may, perhaps, be- denominated a kingdom; The first 
royal government on the American continent. Rio Janeiro 
the royal residence, i» said to be the largest city in America. 
But the greater part of the extensive country of Brasil'yet re- 
mains in an incultivated state. \ 

The West India Islands, situated on the great gulf between 
North and South America, have ever been very important 
to commercial countries. Conflicting claims for these islands 
have produced sanguinary wars in Europe. Their pro- 
ductions if properly cultivated, are great and valuable. 
Of these, the sugar-cane is the most important, for which no 
part of the world is more natural. The most of the neces- 
saries of life may be raised here in great abundance. The 
fertility of the soil, in some of the islands, is almost without 
a parallei. The most of the labour in these islands is done 
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by African slaves. Indolence and vice are the predominant 
characteristics of the free inhabitants. The island of Jamai- 
ca, belonging to Great Britain, is well cultivated, large, and 
valuable. Cuba, the largest in the whole cluster, and very 
fertile, belongs to Spain. The city of Havanna, the capital 
*f the island, is a place of great trade. The city is defended 
by the Moro castle, the strongest fortress in America. The 
indolence of the Spaniards prevents them from deriving but 
a small part of the benefits which this island is capable of 
affording. — St. Domingo is nearly as large as Cuba, and be- 
longed, formerly, to France and Spain. It is now indepen- 
dent. In consequence of some indiscreet decrees of the Na- 
tional Assembly of France, relative to universal freedom, in 
the year 1791, their slaves in this island took advantage of 
the enthusiasm of the crisis, and, in August of that year, 
commenced a general insurrection, attended with great vio- 
lence and cruelty. AH the efforts of the civil and military 
forces, seconded by the free inhabitants, were insufficient to 
suppress the insurgents. The mountains in the interior o£ 
the island form a variety of strong holds easily defended 
against any military force. The chief of the blacks was 
Toussaint, a native of Africa, a man of enterprise, of valour, 
and address. Great numbers of the Planters and their fami- 
lies Were massacred, and many fled from the island Tous^ 
aaint maintained a military government, and preserved among 
the blacks some degree of order. 

After the peace of Amiens, Buonaparte sentLe Clerc, his 
brother-in-law, with a large army, to reduce the blacks of 
St. Domingo. He landed without much opposition and 
fought several severe actions with the blacks, in which the 
French had the advantage. The insurgents, however, conti- 
nued strong^ and their resources, in the perfect knowledge of 
the country, and in the numerous fastnesses it contained, 
were great. Toussaint was insidiously drawn into a treaty, 
and, trusting himself in the hands of his enemies, he was 
perfidiously seized and sent to France, where he expired in 
a dungeon. The diseases of the climate soon destroyed Le 
Clerc and the most-of his army. The blacks continued the 
war, and soon regained the conquered towns. Dessalines 
succeeded to the authority of Toussaint, and the recom- 
mencement of the war in Europe prevented the government 
of France from -making any further attempts to subdue them. 
The government has since been erected into a kingdom, by 
the name of Hayti, the original name of the island. Henry 
Christophe has succeeded Dessalines, and governs his king- 
dom like a wise and able sovereign. His dominions include 
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the greater part of the island. — Another independent govern- 
ment arose from the troubles of St. Domingo, and has been 
sustained with much ability, in the western part of the island, 
under the presidency of Petion. He has died the present 
year, (1818) and has been succeeded by one of his best offi- 
cers, Gen. Boyer. This government is no less determined 
to maintain the independence of Hayti than the other. — 
Chris to phe maintains a respectable royal court. He is a great 
promoter of the arts of civilized life, he encourages litera- 
ture and religion, and holds out the most liberal invitations 
to people of colour, in all countries, to settle in his domin- 
ions and enjoy all the privileges of native citizens) He has 
fortresses in the interior of the country which are impregna- 
ble. His dominions are sufficiently extensive, and the natu- 
ral advantages of the country are sufficient to form a popu- 
lous, flourishing kingdom. — This is a very interesting king- 
dom, as it is the first experiment made by the sons of Africa 
for the maintenance of a regular government, and the institu- 
tions of civilized society. 

The British Colonies in North America, though less fa- 
voured with the gifts of nature than those in more southern 
climates, are highly useful to the nation. Some of their 
productions, particularly Furs and Lumber, are very valuable 
articles in the English commerce. And it has latterly been 
found that these provinces can furnish the West Indies with 
considerable supplies of provisions. The trade between«these 
two portions of British colonies is rapidly increasing. 

These provinces, of which Canada and Nova Scotia are 
the principal, are governed according to the principles of the 
British Constitution, and enjoy a greater degree of civil liber- 
ty than any other colonies held by European powers. — .Cana- 
da was settled by the French in 1608, before there were any 
European settlements within the United States. The de- 
scendants of the first inhabitants still remain, along the banks 
of the St. Lawrence River, -apeak the French language, and 
profess the Catholic Religion. The possession of this coun- 
try has often been a subject of severe contention between 
Great Britain and France. It has, of course, several times, 
changed masters. It wa9 conquered by the British arms in 
1759, at the battle of Quebec, in which Wolfe the British 
commander was. slain* At the peace of 1763* it was ceded 
to Great Britain, and has been held by them from that time. 
Quebec is a regularly fortified town, and is very strong. — 
Nova Scotia is principally valuable for its .fisheries and lum- 
ber. Its population increases, though not so rapidly as that 
of Canada. The harbour of Halifax is one of the best on the 
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North American coast, and has been strongly fortified 
great expense. « 

At the time of the American Revolution, some attempt* 
were made to engage the people of Canada in the cause of 
the Colonies. But they were found to have no inclination 
to such a measure, though they manifested no hostile dispo- 
sition towards the colonies during the war, not even at the 
time of the invasion of their country by the colonial army 
in 1775 and 76. 

Since the peace of 1783, these provinces hare been qui- 
et and prosperous, and much attached to the government of 
the parent country. At the commencement of the late war 
between the United States and Great Britain, it was believed 
by many in this country that those provinces were ripe for a 
revolt, and that they would eagerly seize such an opportunity 
to become connected with the United States. But it was 
found, on experiment, that they were as much attached to 
their own government, as the people of the United States are 
to theirs. — Within a few years, Canada has had a rapid in- 
crease in population and wealth. The embarrassments which 
have attended the commerce of the United States, have been 
highly beneficial to that of Canada. The British govern- 
ment afford great encouragement to new settlers. Lands, to 
a certain amount, have been given to a great portion of the 
settlers, for a number of years past, and, for a term of years, 
no taxes are imposed upon them* In some instances, emi- 
grants from Europe receive their support from the govern- 
ment, for some time after their arrival.— The separation of 
the United States -from Great Britain has produced in the 
British nation a more liberal poHey towards their remaining 
provinces in North America, which conduces to the -mutual 
benefit of the nation and the colonies, and wjll probably en- 
sure an affectionate and lasting' «mibto. " ' 
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as rriay assist the reflections of the reader, and tend to in-' 
crease his attachment to the land of his fathers. 

The hest History of the United States, that we have, is in 
Marshall's Life of Washington Yet this has some want of 
candour, and more of information, in some parts of our his- 
tory, particularly of the eastern states. The learned Judge 
tv rote under many disadvantages, having scarcely commen- 
ced his labours when the public were calling earnestly for the 
*w ork. — The venerable Trumbull commenced a history of the 
United States, some years since, and published the first vo* 
1 ltime in 1810. This is executed with the scrupulous accura- 
' cy and laborious research characteristic <*f that author, and 
brings our history from the first settlement of the country to 
! the year 1 761 . The author then put his materials into other 
hands, for the sake of completing his history of Connecticut. 
The residue of the work has not yet appeared. — In Webster's 
Elements of Useful Knowledge, 1st volume, a small school- 
book, are many very valuable historical facts respecting our 
country, hardly to be found in any other work. 

It is well known that the oldest of the American States is 
- Virginia. The settlement of that colony commenced in 1 607. 
The first settlement of the city of New- York was in 161,4. 
The commencement of the next colony was in 1620, at Ply- 
mouth in Massachusetts. These three states, while they are 
the oldest, have ever been and still are the most important 
1 and influential in the American confederacy. 

. The settlement of Virginia was made on mercenary views, 
. the usual principle of colonial establishments, for the particu- 
lar benefit of the proprietors. The most of these continued 
in England, and, though they made great disbursements for 
the support of the colony, so long as the actual planters pos- 
sessed but a minor part of the property, it laboured under in- 
superable embarrassments. — The settlement on the Hudson 
River was made by the Dutch, for the purpose of commerce. 
They were, at that time, the most commercial and enterpris- 
ing people in Europe. — The colony of Plymouth was planted, ' 
principally, fyr the sake of the unmolested enjoyment of the 
institutions of religion. They wished also, to make an ex- 
periment of a civil commonwealth, to be regulated and go- 
verned on the principles of the sacred scriptures. 

Each of these colonies, from their own weakness, the dis- 
tance of the parent country, and the hostility of the native 
savages* endured great privations and sufferings. The colony 
of Virginia, three years after the settlement of Jamestown, 
discouraged by great and repeated losses, having been redu- 
ced in six, months from $00 to 60, embarked in their vessels, 
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resolved to return to England. Before they got out of' the 
Chesapeake Bay, they were met by Lord Delaware, with 
large supplies, and were induced to return. Two former 
colonies had been established in Virginia, about twenty years 
before, which had been broken up. On that account, the 
continuance of this was considered highly problematical. 
The colony of New York were industrious and persevering, 
yet from their great distance from any civilized settlement, 
their prospects were doubtful. The Plymouth colony were 
on a tract of country not fertile, but they were compelled to 
rely on their own resources. To be left unmolested by the 
parent country was their highest hope. Their leaders were 
men of talents and property, and they had devoted their all 
to the establishment of the colony. They came to this wil- 
derness to plant a christian community and to die. From 
such decision of character, surrounding obstacles always 
retire. 

A beneficial intercourse was soon opened between these 
infant colonies, which conduced to their mutual permanence 
and security. The Virginians devoted their principal atten- 
tion, for many years, to the culture of tobacco. This article 
became the chief part of their property ; it was received by 
the government in the payment of taxes, and constituted a 
principal medium of trade. ?heir historians suppose it would 
have been much more profitable for them to have employed 
their rich lands in the cultivation of wheat.**— The colony at 
New York, though enjoying one of the finest commercial sta- 
tions in the world, turned their attention to agriculture, and, 
possessing many excellent lands, have ever been distinguish- 
ed in that pursuit.— The Plymouth people, having designed to 
engage in commerce before their removal from Europe, the 
sterility of their lands made it necessary, and their fisheries 
' afforded the means, of a speedy and profitable trade. Their 
attention was, of course, soon directed to this employment. 

AH the American colonies suffered by wars with the na- 
tives. Those of the earliest settlement endured the most, 
and no one more than Virginia. In its early state, this colony 
sustained three severe massacres. In 1610, a great portion 
of the inhabitants were cut off: in 1622, 347 persons were 
slain in one day ; and, in 1639, near 500 were put to death in 
a similar manner. The design of the Indians was to extir- 
pate the colony. The plots were providentially discovered 
a little before their execution, that the remainder of the peo- 
ple preserved their lives. 

In 1620, the first African slaves. were brought to Virginia 
and sold. The number increased, and they became very 
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-numerous in all the southern colonies. The slavery of the 
Africans was allowed in all the colonies till after our Indepen- 
dence. The sentiments which produced the Revolution, 
opened the eyes of Americans to the unlawfulness of slavery, 
and it has been declining ever since. There are now very 
few slaves north of the Potowmack and Ohio, except in Ma- 
ryland. Enlightened men in the southern states are equally 
convinced of the unlawfulness and inutility of the practice. 
.But neither the dictates of humanity, nor a regard to the com- 
mon safety, would allow a sudden and general emancipation 
of their slaves. 

The first planters of the American Colonies purchased 
their lands of the Indians ; and, notwithstanding all that has 
been said of the frauds that were practised, I am convinced 
thai the purchases were made as honestly then as they are 
now, and that much more valuable considerations were usu- 
ally given. 

In the year 1643, the four New England Colonies, Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven, united in 
a confederacy, by the name of The United Colonies of New 
England. Each one elected two Delegates who met annu- 
ally, andoftener if necessary, to devise and recommend mea- 
sures for the common welfare. This connexion continued 
for many years, and was productive of essential benefits. In 
this union we discover the germ of that grand confederacy 
which led to American independence. Of the whole history 
of colonies, ancient and modern, those of New England are 
the only ones that have sat down in a wilderness, among 
saviage tr&es, and maintained the institutions of cultivated" 
society, without the assistance of the parent country. This 
sjfeate of things necessarily led them to an intimate connexion 
with each other, for their mutual security. These circum- 
stances are the true cause of that peculiar cast of character 
they have always possessed, and have given to the people 
of Nftw England a spirit of invention, of experiment, of 
activity, and perseverance, which has no parallel. 

The severest Indian war that has ever {prevailed in New 
England, was in 1676 and 76, usually called Philip's war. 
That noted chief was at the head of an extensive combina- 
tion of Indian tribes, who -had resolved on the utter ruin of 
the Colonies* The Indians made great efforts ; they con- 
ducted the war withskiU -and firmness, as well as with the 
usual ierocity of savage war&ra. Many of the English towns 
weRO bujrat wd jdesfrojed, and great <uwnbers of theqpreopte 
lost their lives. The natives had acquired, in some degree 
the use ol. fire arma, and many of the English were- slatri in 
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battle. The strength of the united colonies ultimately pre- 
vailed, Phi\ip was slain, vast numbers of the Indians perished, 
and several of the tribes were nearly broken up. There 
were always friendly and christian Indians, who gave the 
English notice of most of the designs of their enemies. 

In the war between England and France, in the reign of 
William and Mary, the colonies of New England and New 
York suffered severely. Canada was possessed by the 
French, and„ of course, at war with the English colonies. 
Their principal means of annoyance were by exciting the 
northern Indians to make their depredations on the defence- 
less inhabitants. In 1690, Schenectady was surprised by the 
French and Indians, and totally destroyed.- For several suc- 
ceeding years, all the northern frontier of the English settle- 
ments was kept in a state of constant alarm. Many towns 
were assaulted and pillaged, and some of the inhabitants car- 
ried into savage captivity. — The peace of Ryswick in 1697, 
gave the colonies a short respite ; but the renewal of the war 
in 1702, revived their calamities. In 1703, the town of Deer- 
field was burnt, and many of the inhabitants were carried cap- 
tive to Canada. This war continued till 1713, and the hostili- 
ties of the French, and the Indians under their influence, 
were perpetual and violent. All the colonies north of Penn- 
sylvania were involved in the contest. New York suffered 
severely. The eastern frontiers in New Hampshire and 
Maine were greatly distressed. The general sentiment was, 
that Canada must be conquered. One or two attempts were 
made, which proved abortive. Had the spirit of the colonies 
been properly sustained by the British court, that conquest 
might have been easily achieved. New York urged the mea- 
sure with great zeal, and made able efforts for its accomplish- 
ment. But the colonies alone were insufficient for the enter- 
prise. In this war, the New. England colonies, New York, 
and New Jersey, acted in concert, by common consultation, 
which was a further step towards the final confederation. The 
expenses of the war were very heavy upon the colonies, for 
which they obtained no remuneration from Great Britain. .. 
Their agriculture and commerce suffered severely* and the 
country was much impoverished. The perils of " Queen 
Anne's war" were long remembered. 

The southern colonies had a share in the ravages of this 
war. Spain being closely connected with France; hostilities 
were caried on between Florida and South Carolina, then 
the most southern colony. In 1712, the Indians in North 
Carolina attempted a massacre of the inhabitants, while the 
colony was small, and a considerable number lost their li res. 
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In 1715, an attempt was made upon the colony of South Caro- 
lina, by the united hostility of several powerful tribes, con- 
certed with the utmost secrecy of design. The conflict was 
sanguinary, and continued several months. The English, at 
length, were victorious, and the savages were desirous of 
peace; 

Pennsylvania was settled in 1682, by William Penn and his 
associates. That colony had no contention with the Indians 
for many years. This effect has been attributed to the reli- 
gions principles of the settlers. It depended more on other 
causes. The founder, like a wise legislator, prohibited all 
traffic with the natives, except by public authority. The pro- 
vinces of New Jersey on the north and Maryland on the 
south, were of many years standing, were numerous and pow- 
erful ; the Indians knew the strength of the English, and the 
fatal issue of all their wars with the colonies. Much eulo- 
gium has been bestowed upon the original institutions of 
Pennsylvania an<J Rhode-island, for allowing equal privileges 
to persons of every principle and practice, on the subject of 
religion.' But the effect has fully shown, that when the go- 
vernment and the laws do not patronize any system of reli- 
gion, the greater part of die community will have none at all. 
It has also shown, what has always been known to wise poli- 
ticians, that, when the interests, of religion are disregarded, 
those of education will be equally neglected. These effects 
would have been still more visible in those two colonies, had 
they not been surrounded by others which have faithfully 
maintained the institutions of the christian religion. 

In Hhe civil government of the American colonies, there 
was a striking resemblance to the British Constitution. The 
principle difference was such as necessarily arose from the 
different state of society. As there were no privileged or- 
ders nor hereditary rights in the colonies* there could be no 
mtnarchial or aristocratical branch in their government. 
And, in consequence of the great equality of circumstances 
among the people, the greater part of them were admitted to 
all the privileges of citizens. It made no essential difference, 
whether the governors were appointed by the people or by 
the crown. Such was the influence of the representative 
part of the government, that no important measures could be 
carried and maintained, without their concurrence . The im- 
position of taxes flowed from the representatives, in confor- 
mity with the English Constitution. The English system of 
Jurisprudence was adopted in all the colonies.* — t'he indepen- 
dence of these colonies, with regard to protection and de- 
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fence, greatly diminished their subserviency to the govern- 
ment of the parent country. 

After the conclusion of the long wars against the aspiring 
supremacy of France, in 1713, the colonies had little moles- 
tation from their enemies, for many years. All of them in- 
creased and prospered, though not with that rapidity which 
has been witnessed in the growth of several of the states 
since the Revolution. 

Among the first planters of the eolonies, particularly m 
New England, were a number of men of liberal education 
and distinguished science. They, therefore, paid early at- 
tention to the establishment of literary institutions. Harvard, 
William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, King's, Rhode-island, 
and Dartmouth Colleges, were all respectable seminaries of 
science, before the Revolution. At these colleges a sufficient 
number of young men received a liberal education to fill the 
learned professions with reputation, and to be the instructors 
of youth. In the New England colonies, common schools 
were better regulated and more universally established than 
in any other country. 

In the war of 1744 between Great Britain and France, an 
important enterprise was planned in Massachusetts, against 
the strong fortress of Louisburgh in the island of Cape Bre- 
ton. As soon as the expedition was resolved on, the New 
England colonies raised an army of more than 4000 men, 
with great spirit, which sailed early in the spring of 1 745, in 
their own transports, and, on the 30th of April, arrived at 
Louisburgh. They were aided by a considerable naval force 
of English ships, but the siege was carried on by the colonial 
forces. The siege was prosecuted with great vigour and the 
most daring bravery, and, on the 17th of June, the city sur- 
rendered. Never was a military expedition more successful 
in all its operations, and seldom has one succeeded against 
such unfavourable prospects. Nothing, in the. means em- 
ployed, seemed adequate to the object in view, but the va- 
lour of the troops. The event was universally viewed as an 
eminent interposition of Divine Providence. The conquest 
was very important and beneficial to the northern colonies. 

The year following, France fitted out a very formidable 
naval armament to recover Louisburgh, and ravage the North 
American coast. The fleet arrived in the bay of Chebucto, 
near Halifax, in September. Never were the people of New 
England so mjich alarmed. But the God in whom they trust- 
ed wrought deliverance for them. A long . and disastrous 
passage had destroyed many of the enemy's ships and trans- 
ports. The Admiral D'Anville, an able officer, died, fouc 
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days after b» arrival. The surviving officers were disunited 
in their plans, and nothing was effected of the object of the 
expedition. — England and France learned from this war the 
value of the American colonies. 

In the succeeding period of peace, the French government 
made great exertions to extend a line of military posts from 
Canada to the Mississippi. And they nearly effected their ob- 
ject. The government of Virginia, alarmed at these mea- 
sures, sent Col. Washington, the future hero and deliverer of 
his country, in 1754, at twenty- two years of age, to repel the 
encroachments of the French, and establish a fort at the head 
of the Ohio. He was met by a much superior force of French 
and Indians, before he reached his place of destination, and, 
after a sharp conflict, was compelled to retreat. The French 
soon built Fort Du Quesne, now Pittsburgh. — The year fol- 
lowing, Gen. Braddock arrived in Virginia from England, 
with a considerable force of regular troops. He immediately 
Tesolved on a reduction of Fort Du Quesne. At the head of 
1200 of his best troops, he was attacked by an ambuscade of 
French and Indians, a few miles in advance of the fort, and 
received a total defeat. He and his regular troops knew no- 
thing of the nvmner of savage warfare. The General and 
most of his officers were killed. Col. Washington, Aid to the 
Commander, remained providentially unhurt, and led off the 
remainder of the troops. 

But the principal seat of this war, in America, was on the 
Lakes and in Canada. The people of New England and 
New York, having anxiously desired the reduction of this 
province for more than half a century, were now disposed 
to make an effectual effort for that purpose. The British 
ministry concurred in the design, and took measures for its 
accomplishment. All'the requisitions made upon the colo- 
nies, for men or previsions, were supplied with promptitude 
and cheerfulness. Still, nothing decisive was effected till 
the battle of Quebec, Sept. 13th 1759. This was one of 
the severest and most important battles ever fought in this 
country. There were seven or eight thousand men on each 
«ide, the English commanded by Wolfe, the French by Mont- 
calm, officers of the first military talents, both inspired with 
a romantic thirst for martial fame. It was well known that 
the possession of Canada was to be decided by the battle. 
The conflict was terrible, though not long. Wolfe and his 
second officer were slain, as were Montcalm and the three 
next in command. The victory was complete. Quebec ca- 
pitulated, and all Canada was shortly reduced. The peace 
irf Paris in 1763 left this province in the possession of Great 
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Britain, and relieved the northern colonies from those depre- 
dations with which they had been so long distressed. In this 
war, the colonies acquired great confidence in their own 
strength. Bills of credit were emitted by several of the co- 
lonies, in this and the preceding war,' which much embar- 
rassed the circulating medium and the commercial transac- 
tions of the country. 

In 1765, the Stamp Act, passed by the British parliament, 
produced a very great excitement in the colonies. A Con- 
gress, composed of Delegates from nine states, proposed by 
the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, assembled at 
New York, in October of that year, and adopted prudent and 
firm measures to procure a repeal of the offensive act, and to 
assert the rights of the colonies. The act was repealed, the 
year following, to their great joy. Still, these events laid a 
foundation for a mutual jealousy between the colonies and 
the British government, which, ultimately, brought on the 
American Revolution. The union of public sentiment in 
these measures, through all the colonies, was astonishing to 
themselves as well as to the parent country. Massachusetts 
usually took the lead. 

The troubles of the colonies increased, and, in 1 774, the 
House of Burgesses in Virginia recommended a meeting of 
a general Congress, which assembled at New York in Sep- 
tember of that year, consisting of Delegates from twelve colo- 
nies ; Georgia not represented. The war of the Revolution 
began by the battle of Lexington, April 19th 1775. A large 
emission of paper money was ordered by Congress, which, 
for four or five years, answered all the purposes of the public 
treasury. For two or three of*the first years of the war, the 
people of the colonies exhibited a zeal, disinterestedness, and 
patriotism, which would have done honour to the best period 
of Grecian or Roman virtue. In 1 776 and 77, the army and 
the country suffered exceedingly from diseases, particularly 
the dyssentery and the small-pox. 

Independence having been declared, the Confederation of 
the states soon followed. The capture of the army of Bur- 
goyne, Oct. 17th, 1777, was the turning point of the war. It 
produced a great effect in both countries, and procured for 
America an alliance with France. In the latter part of the 
war, the country was often in a most perilous situation ; jeal- 
ousy, selfishness, and avarice were succeeding to the virtues 
of patriotism, and, in several instances, it was evidently in- 
debted, under God, to the astonishing virtqes and influence 
of Washington, for its preservation from ruin. Never, since 
the days of Israel, was the hand of Heaven more conspicu- 
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ously interposed for the benefit of any people, than in the 
events of the American Revolution and the establishment of 
our present government. Yet, in nothing was this merciful 
interposition more visible than in raising up this man to take 
the lead in the whole work. After the peace in 17 N 8S, the 
universal attachment to Washington, and the perfect confi- 
dence in his talents and virtues, was one of the strongest 
bonds of union possessed by the country. 

Soon- after the conclusion of the war, the insufficiency of 
the Confederation, for a permanent system of government, 
became apparent to all reflecting men. A proposition was, 
accordingly made, by the Legislature of Virginia, for a Con- 
vention of Delegates from all the states, to revise the exist- 
ing form of government. The proposal was approved, and 
the Convention assembled in May 1 787. There have been 
few assemblies of more illustrious patriots, and very few con- 
vened for a mor$ important purpose. Washington presided . 
They formed a new Constitution, which was completed in 
September. This form of civil government combined the . 
leading principles of the free governments of the respective 
states, with such additional provisions as were adapted to the 
existing and prospective circumstances of the nation, and, 
with the exception of the want of an explicit acknowledge- 
ment, of the Christian Religion, has been pronounced by the 
most competent judges the best State Paper extant. The 
successful experiment of thirty years has confirmed this opin- 
ion. The Constitution was ultimately adopted by all the 
states, and the novel spectacle was exhibited to the world of 
a great people deliberately establishing a form of govern- 
ment, without violence, and without blood. ^ The first Con- 
gress met at New York, and the government commenced its 
operations March 4th, 1789. Gen. Washington unanimous- 
ly elected, was inaugurated President of the United States 
on the 30th of April following. 

The Joy of the nation at the peaceable establishment of 
the new government, with Washington at its head, was equal 
to that of any preceding event. His personal influence gave 
the government a character, at home and abroad, which was, 
perhaps, essential to its success. The President possessed 
the rare and inestimable talent of collecting the wisest coun- 
cil, and of selecting the best opinions for the direction of his 
own conduct. Possessing the strongest attachment of all 
good men, he easily collected about him the best talents of 
the nation. In this manner, by the rich blessing of the 
<JOD of our fathers, through the righteousness of the divine 
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INTERCESSOR, the foundation of our government was 

laid. 

The principal agent in establishing the American govern- 
ment, after Washington, was Alexander Hamilton. One of 
the first statesmen of the age, or of any age, all the powers 
of his vast and active mind were directed, with incorruptible 
integrity and indefatigable zeal, to the welfare of bis coun- 
try.* 

Though no government was ever administered with more 
upright integrity, and very few with equal talent, a party 
gradually arose which opposed all the leading measures of 
the administration. In free governments parties always ex- 
ist, and they are a proof of freedom of opinion. The high- 
est tribute that can be paid to the wisdom of Washington's 
measures, after the unexampled prosperity of the country, is, 
that the government, after having made a variety of experi- 
ments since his time, has adopted, essentially, fe& syste* of 
administration. 

In 1791, the country became involved in a war with the 
Indian tribes north of the Ohio, which brought upon the go- 
vernment great trouble and expense, and, upon the inhabit- 
ants of the frontiers, great distress. The government were 
at length successful in the conflict, and peace was made with 
the Indians in 1795. In 1794, a commercial treaty was ne- 
gotiated with Great Britain, by Mr. Jay, and ratified by the 
government, which met with the severest censure through the 
country. .Its effects, however, were highly auspicious, and, 
having expired in 1 B03, by its own limitation, the government 
have never been able to procure smother equally beneficial. — 
A dangerous insurrection against the laws of the United States 
was excited in Pennsylvania in 1 794, which was happily quel- 
led by the prudence and vigour of the government. 

After serving two Presidential terms, Gen. Washington de- 
clined a re-election, and was succeeded, in Marda 1797, by 
Mr. Adams. He pursued the system of administration com- 
menced by his illustrious predecessor. The rulers of revo- 
lutionary France having railed, of engaging our government 
in war against their enemies; their subjects commenced a str 
ries of lawless depredations on our commerce, by which our 
merchants were plundered of property to the value of many 



* His unaccountable infatuation in consenting to stand in 
a Duel, in which he lost his life, J\as left a stadn upon.hk me- 
mory which the lustre of his. virtues and aerviees can never ob- 
literate. 
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millions. After the failure of all attempts at negotiation, the 
government, in 1798, made rigorous preparations for war. — 
A Navy of small ships was soon built, which destroyed a host 
of their privateers, and an army was raised of which Gen. 
Washington accepted the command. These events led to a 
negotiation and peace.— In December 1799, Gen. Washing- 
ton died suddenly at his seat in Virginia, and filled the nation 
with unassembled mourning. 

In March 1801, Mr. Jefferson acceded to the Presidency, 
when the country was in a state of great prosperity, in 1 803, 
the government made the purchase of Louisiana from France, 
far 1 5,000*000 of dollars, and annexed it to the territory of 
the United States. Mr. Jefferson was re-elected to the Presi- 
dency in 1805, by an almost unanimous vote. In Decem- 
ber 1807, Congress, at the recommendation of the President, 
laid an embargo, without limitation, on all the shipping of the 
United States. This became so unpopular, by the severe 
pressure upon commerce, and the great reduction of the re- 
venue, that* in 180&, the act was repealed. Still, various 
restrictions and embarrassments were continued upon the 
commerce, till the country was involved in war, in 1812. 

The President,having declined a re-election, was succeed- 
ed by Mr. Madison, in 1809. Mr. Jefferson's system of go- 
vernment was continued, though with less skill than during 
his administration. — In June 1812, Congress declared war 
against Great Britain. To the greater part of the country, 
this event was wholly unexpected. Gen. Hull, and an army 
of more than 2000 men, soon entered Canada, near Detroit, 
and were all made prisoners. In this war, our armies were 
generally unsuccessful on the territories of the enemy j as 
were the British forces, in most instances, when they passed 
our limits. They succeeded, however, in taking the city of 
Washington, and destroying the public buildings, in August 
1814 ; though the same expedition failed in an attempt on 
the city of Baltimore* Several. actions, towards the close of 
the war, particularly the defence of Plattsburgh and New-Or- 
leans, were honourable to the American arms. — -The Ameri- 
can Navy performed many gallant actions, and, in no in- 
. stance, suffered their flag to be disgraced.* Our ships and 
men never appeared inferior to an equal British force. In 
Sept. 1813, the British fleet on Lake Erie was taken by Com- 
modore Perry ; and, in Sept. 1814, a stronger fleet on Lake 
Champlain was taken by Commodore Mc'Donnough. The 
two greatest disasters of the British, in this war, were the de- 
feat on Lake Champlain and 'at Plattsburgh, a joint operation, 
. and the failure of the assault on New-Orleans. In both in- 
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stances they made the attack, and, without any apparent nil 
cessity, on the sabbath. ' 

A treaty of peace between the two countries was signed M 
Ghent, Dec. 25th 1814, and, on the 11th of February, the 
news arrived at New York. The joy of all parties was sh> 
cere and undissembled. , A principal object of the war waf 
to compel Great Britain to relinquish the right of searching 
neutral merchant vessels in time of war. When it was found 
that the pressure of the war on the country was very severe, 
and that the prospect of obtaining that object was distant, tbe 
government sent orders to the commissioners to leave that 
question, if necessary, to future discussion. The great ob- 
stacle being thus removed, peace was soon concluded. The 
expenses of the war were very great. Bank paper, without 
a specie capital, was the circulating medium of the country, 
constantly depreciating, and articles of living bore an extra- 
vagant price. It was computed that the expenses of the go- 
vernment, during the last year of the war, amounted to a 
million of dollars a week. — The national debt, at the close of 
the Revolutionary war, was about 75,000,000 ; at the com- 
mencement of the late war, it was about 38,000,000 ; at its 
close, it was about 120,000,000 of dollars. 

Mr. Monroe succeeded Mr. Madison in the Presidency, » 
1817. In the summer of that year, he visited the northern 
states. His administration has been, hitherto, very popular, 
and seems to unite all parties. — Since the conclusion of the 
late war, the country has returned to its former prosperity. 
Our commerce has become veryextensive,our agricultureand 
manufactures are prosperous and flourishing, our settlements 
are extending in an unprecedented manner, new states are 
frequently added to the federal Union, and our country never 
enjoyed a fairer prospect of becoming speedily a great and 
powerful nation, than at the present time. May we never 
be left, by our ingratitude or iniquities, to provoke a righteous 
God to withhold his abundant blessings, 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY. 



THE Plan of the following Chhokolooicai, Table, though extreme* 
ly simple, required, as being a new one, a short Explanation. Id order 
to give a distinct view of the succession of Princes in the chief Empires 
or Kingdoms, without employing for that purpose different cola nana, which 
distracts too much the attention, and occupies unnecessarily a great deal 
of space, the Series of the Sovereigns of different Nations is distinguished 
in this Table by their being printed in different Typographical Characters. 
Thus, the Series of the Kings and Emperors of Rome is printed in a 
larger Roman Type than the rest of the table j— -as, 

14. Tiberius, Emperor of Rome. 

The Series of the Popes is distinguishable by this character % prefix- 
ed to each name ;— as, 

1513. H Pope Leo X. 

That of the Sultans of the Ottoman Empire, by a ^ prefixed to the 
name. 

The names of the Emperors of Germany are printed in Roman 
Capitals $— as, 

887. Arhold, Emperor ol Germany. 

ThI Kings of England are marked by the Black Saxon Type ;— as, 
1066. 2SKiXUam (the Conqueror) King of England. 

Thb Kings of Scotland, by a larger Capital beginning the word ; — as, 
1300. Robckt III. King of Scotland. 

Akd the Kings of France are distinguished by the Italic Type j— as, 
1498. Levi* Xll King of France. 

By this method the Succession of the Sovereigns in the different 
Kingdoms is immediately distinguishable to the eve, as weH as the Dura* 
tion of their reigns, while the intervening space is filled by the Remark- 
able Events that occurred in that period all over the World ; and thus 
the ooaoeetion of General History is preserved unbroken. A marginal 
Column is added of Iilustkioub Pkbsows, which, being appropriated 
chiefl) to men of Learning and Genius, presents to the Reader a View 
of the Progress of Science, and affords an easy means of forming an es- 
timate of the Literary Character of any particular Age in the History 
of Mankind. • 
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B.C. 



400*|Thk Creation of the World, according to the 
Hebrew text of the Scriptures. 
According to the version of the Septuagint, 

5873. 
According to the Samaritan version, 4700. 
23 v8 The universal Deluge. 
22471 Hie building of BabeL— The Dispersion of 
Mankind, and the Confusion of Languages. 
2227|Nmus King of Assyria began to reign. 
22l7[Nirarod supposed to have boilt Babylon, and 
founded the Babylonish Monarchy ; and 
Assar to have built Nineveh, and founded 
the Monarchy of Assyria. 
2188 Menes (in Scripture Misraim) founds the 

Monarchy of Egypt 
2084|The Shepherd Kings conquer Egypt 
207* Semiramis Queen of Assyria 
2040 Maris King of Thebes and Memphis in Egypt 
996 The birth of Abram. 

9l2|{Jhedarlaomer subdues several of the Kings in 
Judem. 
Sodom and Gomorrah destroyed by fire from 
Heaven. 
895)1 saac born. 

Inachus founds the kingdom of Argos in 

Greece. 
Jacob and Rsau born. 
The Shepherd Kings abandon Egypt 
Death of Abraham 
The Deluge of Ogyges in Attica, 
^esostris or Rameses King of Egypt 
6.-»5|Joseph dies in Egypt 
582|The Chronology of the Arnndelian Marbles 
begins with this year. 
Moses born in Egypt 



l-luitrivua /V 



897 



856 

836 
8i5 
82.* 
796 
72 



511 
506 

491 

453 



451 

438 
415 



Kini 



571 

*56|Cecrops founds the Kingdom of Athens. 
546 Scaraander founds the Kingdom of Troy. 
532|Judgment of the Areopagus between Mars 

and Neptune, two Princes of Thessaly. 
»99|The Deluge of Deucalion in Thessaly. 
5 12 The Council of the Amphyotions instituted. 
520 Corinth boilt 
5l9|Cadraus builds Thebes, and introduces letters 

into Greece. 
51S|The supposed era of the History of Job. 

Danaus came from Egypt into Greece. / 

Erectheos or fireethonins institutes the Pana-I 

thenssan Games. 
Moses brings the Israelites out of Egypt 
The first Olympic Gameseelebratedin Greece. 
4&2|The Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, 1459 Hermes Triso, JL 
written. Horus Apollo,/. 

The Israelites led into the land of Canaan byjl430 Bacchus, ob. 

Joshua. 
Pandion King of Athens. 
The Book of Joshua supposed to be written) 
by Phinchas the High Priest I 



1588 Atlas, Astro***. 
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kOo 
376 



267 
£66 



Mi dos reigns in Crete, and gives laws to the 
Cretans. ^ 



Sethos reigns in Egypt. 
322 Betas reigns in Babylon. 



.957 
1*55 

laS52| 



1253 Musoeus, Part, /. 



Nidus reigns in Assyria 

ICEdipus marries his Mother Joeaatra, aud 
reigns in Thebes. 
The Argonantio Expedition.— (Aceording tojJason, Hercules, fl. 

the Newtonian chronology 937.) 
Theaeos unites the Cities of Attica. 
The Israelites delivered by Deborah and 

Barak. 
Tyre, the capital of Phoenicia, built by the 
Sidonians. 
f SSgJLatinus begins to reign in Italy. 
1235 Siege of Thebes.— War between Etyodes and 
Poly nice*. 
Eurystbenei and ProclesKings of Laced* mon 
Second War ot Thebes, or War of the Epi- 
gonol 
t9D7|Gideon Judge of Israel for forty years. 
1208 Teucer hoik Salami*. 
1193 The Trojan War begins. ~ 

1184 Troy taken and barnt by the Greeks^— (Ac 
cording to the Arundelian Marbles 1209.) 
It 84 JEneas lands in Italy. 
1155 Samson born. , 



1215 



lUtutrmut Pctt0nt. 



1284 Orpheus, Linus,/. 



1104 Return of the Heraclida? into Peloponnesus. 
1099 



1213 Nestor,/. 



Menelaua, Ulysses,/. 
Hector, Achilles,/. 

1180 Dares Phrygius, 

Hiat.JI. 
Dictys Cret/. 



1079 






Samuel delivers Israel. 
Jephthah Judge of Israel. 
Saul King of Israel. 
1070 Medon first Arehon of A then*. 
1069 Codrus King of Athena devotes himself for 

his country. 
1055 David King of Israel. 
1004 Dedication of Solomon's Temple. 
980Rheboam King of Israel. 
97 1 Sesac or Sesostris King of Egypt 
923 Ahab and Jezabel reign ever Israel. 
9]4Qmri Kins of Israel. 
889 Athalia, wife of Jeboram, usurps the throne 

of Judah. 
8S6 Homer's Poems brought from Asia into 

Greece. 
884 Lycurgus reforms the Republic of Laced* 

mon. 
869 The City of Carthage built by Dido. 
825 Jeroboam restores the glory of Israel in a 

reign of forty-one years. 
820 Nineveh taken by Arbaees and Belesis, whichlElisha, Prophet, ob. 

finishes that kingdom. 
806 Jonah preaches repentance to Nineveh. 
776 The Fiasx Olympiad begins in this year. 
769 Syracuse built by Archius of Corinth. 
767tSardanapalus King of Assyria. 



1040Saneoniathon/. 
907 Homer, Heaiod,/. 

896 Elijah, Prophet, ft. 

873 Lycurgus, ob. 



768 Isaiah, Prophet 
760JThe Ephori, popular Magistrates, instituted)Joel, Prophet, 

at Laced* mot). 
757 Hylattes King of Lydia. 
754 Decennial Archona elected at Athens. 

752)The Foundation of Roma) by Romulus. 
748iRape of the Sabines. 



Amos, I ropheU 
Micah, Prophet. 
Obadiaks jPro/>A<?/. 
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ifl. C 
747 



rc 



ie Era of N 

Ptolemy. 

Xth Olympiad. 

738 f.'andaules King of Lydia. 
r^|Heftekiah tenth King of Judah 
781 



abooassar made use of by *" 



Illustrious 



Salmanazar takes Samaria, and carrie* the 

ten tribes into captivity, which pata an end 

to the laraebtish kmgdoaa. 
718 Gygcs King of Lydia. 
715 Numa Pompilius, second King of Rome. 
71 1 Sennacherib, King of Assyria, invades Jodsta. 
710 Dejocei King of Media, 
708|Habakkuk prophesied. 
703 Corey ra founded by the Corinthians. 
760jXXth Olympiad. 
696|Manasseh sixteenth King of Jodafa. 
688|Judittr kills Holofernes the Assyrian Gene 

ral. 
684 Annual Archons eteoted at Athens. 
681 Esarhaddon unites the kingdoms of Babylon 

and Assyria. 

T alius Hostilius, 3d King of Rome. 



T3$ Eametos, 3PtL 
Agafthon*/»0ctf,A 



672 

670Psammeticus King of Egypt' 
6.7 " * " " 

660 
658 



040 



636 



The combat between theHoratii and Gnrat& 

XXXth Olympiad. 

Byzantium founded by Pausanias King of 

Sparta 
Phraortes King of Media. 

Ancus Martiue, 4th King of Rome. 



€37 The forty years of Ezekiel b^gan. 



Periander Tyrant of Corinth. 
Nabopolassar, father of Nebuchadnezzar, be- 
gins to reign at Babylon. 
Draco, Archon and Legislator of Athens. 



Arehiloehua, T>ott. 
Tyrtseua, J^oeu 



Terpander.^. 
AIcraaa.A 

Steaichorus,^. 



616 
606 

601 



Anon, Mimcion^ff. 
612 Phtaohua of JlitJ' 

lene. 
— Bias of Pirene, 



624 

620|XLth Olympiad. 

Tarquinius Priscus, 5th King of Rome ^ .. 

Nebuchadnezzar takes Jerusalem, and carriea «o nn iw? \^5/Z + 
the Jews into captivity. *»M*©, &****,*. 

Battle between the Medes and Lydians, who 
are separated by a great eclipse of the sun, 
predicted by Thales. (Newton Chron. 585.) 
End of the Assyrian Empire.— Nineveh taken 
by Nebuchadnezzar. 
600|Jeremiah prophesied. 
599 Birth of Cyrus the Great 



594 Solon, Archon and Legislator of Athena. 
580 Lth Olympiad. 

578 Senriug Tullius, 6th King of Rome. 
572 Nebuchadnezzar subdues Egypt 
571 Phalaris Tyrant of Agrigentum. 
56* Comedies first exhibited at Athens by Thespis. 
Crrpsus reigns in Lydia. 



551 Confucius, the Chinese Philosopher, horn. 



550 

5*f 

540 



S$0 Meranermus, fV/u 



Jeremiah, Prtpfetf,**.! 
Atop, Fab. I 



Pisiatratos Tyrant of Athens. 

The ancient Temple of Delphos burnt by the 

PisiHratkl*. 
LXth Olympiad. 






Cadmus of 

— PhereeydesofSayraaJ 

PHI ft. 
5$8 $olon„#&. 
J5S* Gfciloof 

won. •. 
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538 Babylon uken by Cyrus.— End of the Baby- 



536 



534 



Ionian Empire 



Cyrus ascends the throne of •Persian-He puts 552 lbyehas, Poet, ft. 



an end to the Jewish captivity, which had 
lasted seventy years. 



54* T hales, y'AiV.oi. 
— Theogids, Poet t ju 




TarquiniuS SuperbtlS, 7th King of --Stecichorus, Poet, fl. 



547 Anaximander, ob. 
— PhoeyHdes, Poet 9 Ji 



529 



Rome. 
Dame* prophesied. 



Death of Cyras the Great— Cambysses King — Soaarion, Fab. jr. 



of Persia. 
Death of Phastratus Tyrant of Athens. 



522lDarius, son of Hystaspes, King of Persia. 
520The Jews begin to build the second Temple, 

which is finished in four years. 
5 lOThe Pisistratidsi expelled from Athena, and 

the Democracy restored. 
500 LXXth Olympiad. 
488 Statues erected at Athens to Harmodias and 

Aristogiton. 
509 The Tarauins expelled from Rome, and the 

Regal government abolished. 
508 The first alliance between the Romans and 

Carthaginians. 
504|Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians. 



546 Orpheus,A 
544Bion, Poet, ft. 



Thespis, Com.fi, 
Anscreon, Poet,ji. 
Seylax, Geogr. 
Diogenes, Phil. born. 

S19 Zoroaster, ji, 
— H «gB*»t Prophet. 
51 6 Onomacritui, A»o. fl. 
Heraetitus, Phil, f, 
Ocellus Lueanus,./! 
Georgias, Soph.jt. 



The first DieUtor created at Rome, (Lartius.) Cpicharmus, Poet t A 

Anaximenes, Phil ob. 
Pythagoras, ob. 



Simonides, Poet,jt. 



498 

497jInstitotion of the Saturnalia at Rome. 
493 The port of Pi rams built by the Athenians. 
490|The Battle of Marathon, in which MiftiadesjTheanb, PhiLfl. 
defeats the Persians. 
The first tribunes of the people created at 
Home. 
486 M Uttades dies in prison. 
— Xerxes succeeds his father Darius in thejCorinna, Pott, fl. 

kingdom of Persia. 
485 Coriolanus banished from Rome. 
48.JjQu^stora instituted at Rome. 

4ristides banished from Athens -by the Os- 
tracism. 
480|Tne Spartans, under Leonidat, eut to pieces 
at Thermopylae 
Naval victory gained by the Greeks over the 

Persians at Salamis. 
Attica laid waste, and Athens burnt, by Mar^onfuehis, CMnetoPhU. 

donms. 
Victories over the Persians at Platssa and 

Mycale. 
Xerxes leaves Greece* 
477faoo Fabii killed by the Veientes. 
47fi|Theniistoeles rebuilds Athens, 

Valerius triumphs over the Veientes and Sa- 

bmes. 
The Roman citiztns numbered at 103,000. 
V great eruption of jEtna. 
'rfiero King of Syracuse. 
Volero, the Roman Tribune, obtains a taw for 
the election of Magistrates in the comitia 
held by tribes. * 
Cimon, son of MMiades. defeats the Persian 
army and fleet in one day, at the monjth of 
the river Eurymedoo. 

34 



479 



I 471 



470 



Ittiiitrfbiu Pert***? 



554 Aoaeharsis of Scy- 
thia. 



ob. 



90 
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C. 



tfg Capua founded by the Tuscans. 
164 Artaxerxes (Longimanus) King of Persia. 
-— Cimoo banished by the Ostracism. 
MM Ecyptrevolts from the Persians. 
The 



IUtutrimur iVr, 




Zeno,thc elder, PhiLJL 



Esdrae, Prophet. 



JEschylus, Poet, ob. 
Democritns, PhiLJL 



162 The Terentian lav proposed at Rome. 

MOLXXXth Olympiad. 

156 Clnemnatu* Dictator at Rome. 

The Lndi Siseulares fint instituted at Rome. 
155 Commencement of the Seventy Prophetical 

Weeki of Daniel 
153 The number of the Tribunes of the people atj Aristarehus, CriUjL 

Rome increased from five to ten. Leueippua, J*hiLjL 

k 5£|The two books of Chronicles supposed to have 

been written at this time by Ezra. Cratinus, Cotn.fi. 

151 (Creation of the Decemviri at Rome and Com- 
pilation of the Laws of the Twelve Tables. Bachylides, Poet, J!. 
149 Peace between the Greeks and Persians con-j 

eluded by Cimoo, glorious for Greece. 
Death of Virginia, and abolition of the De- 

cemvirate. 
445[The Law of Canulcius for the intermarriage|444 Herodotus), MoLjL 

of the Patricians and Plebians at Rome. 
Military Tribunes created. 
437 The Censorship first instituted at Rome. 
436 Pericles in high power at Athens. Empedoeles, PhiLJL 



432 Meton's nineteen years' Cycle of the Moon. 
4S1 " 



The Peloponnesian war begins, which lasted 435 Pindar, ob. 
twenty-seven years. 430 Phidias, Sc. ob. 

430|The history of the Old Testament ends ahontlEupolis, Com.JL 



~Parmenides, PhiLJL 



428 

4*3 

4:o 

418 



413 

41 

405 

404 

40* 
401 



Aristippus, PhiL fl. 
Antistnenes, Philjl. 
Agathon, Poet,JL 
Anaxagoras, Phil ob. 



415 Meton, Math. /L 



this time. 
— [Great Plague at Athens eloquently described 

by Thuoydides. 
Malaehi the last of the Prophets. 
Death of Pericles. 
Darius Nothus King of Persia. 
XCth Olympiad. 
Disturbances at Rome on account of the Agra 

rian Law. 
41 4|The s Athenians defeated before Syracuse. 
Aleibiades, accused at Athens, flies to the La- 
cedemonians. 
A council of 400 governs Athens. 
Lysander defeats the Athenians at JSgos Po> 

tamos. 
Artaxerxes It (Mnemon) King of 
End of the Peloponnesian war. 
Lysander takes Athena— Government of the 

Thirty Tyrants. 
The Younger Cyrus son of Darius Nothus de 

feated by his brother Artaxerxes, and killed. 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks. 
Persecution and death of Socrates, 
rhrasybnlus drives out the Thirty Tyrants, 

and delivers Athena 
A Lectisternium celebrated at Rome for the 

first time. 
397 The Lake of Alba drained by the Romans. 
Syracuse unsuccessfully besieged by the Car 

thaginians. • 

Harcus Furius Camiltus Dictator at RomclThucydidet, Bit. 06. 
I Veii taken, 'PhUoxeaas, Poet, A. 



407 Euripides, ob. 
406 Sophocles, ob. 



Cebes^— Euclid, Phil 
Euclid, Meg. PhiLJL 



399 



396 
391 



Xeuxes, Paint, jf. 
Socrates, ob. 
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385 
38*2 

380 



398 Aristophanes, ob. 
Ctesias, Mitt. ob. 






371 



364 

363 



Dishonourable pence of Antaleklas between 

the Spartans and Persians. 
Rome taken by the Gauls under Brennus. 
Phsebidas, the Spartan, seizes the citadel of 

Thebes. 
Pelopidss and Epaminondas deliver Thebes 

from tlie Lacedtemonians. 
Cth Olympiad. 
Battle of I^euctra, in which the Lacedasrao-[378 Ljaias, Or. ob. 

oians are defeated by the Thebaos underTimoeus, Philjt. 

Epaminondas. Antiphanes, Com.f. 

Pelopidas defeats the Tyrant of Pheraea, but) 

is killed in battle. 
Battle of Mantmea, in which Epaminondas is Pelopidas, ob. 

killed. 



362 Curtius leaps into a gulf in the Forum at Romc'Democritus, Abd. ob. 
361 Darius Ochus (or Artaxerxes 11L) King of 361 Hippocrates, ob. 

T> • s A •• * W^l A •«* X ** ** *fc ^y *~ SI M* _ a 



356 



Illus'rious Per tint. 



359Xenophon, Hiit. ob. 
Theopompus, Ih9t.fi. 



Persia. — (According to Blair, 358.) 
358|War of the Allies against Athens. 

Philip of Macedon takes Amphipolis, Pydna, 

and Potide'a. 
357|Dion overcomes the party of Dionysios at 

Syracuse. 
Alexander the Great born at Pella in Mace- 
donia. 
The Temple of Diana at Ephesus burnt by 

Eu rostra tas. 
■ The Phocian or Sacred War begins in Greece. 
Philip conquers the Tbraciaos, Peonians, and 

Illyrians. 
350|Darios Ochui subdues Egypt 

348 Philip of Macedon takes Olyntbns. JNato, ofr. 

End of the Sacred War. 
Dionysius Restored at Syracuse, after an exile 

of ten years. 
346|Philip admitted a Member of the Arophjety- 

onic Council. 
Syracuse taken by Timoleon, and Dionysius 

the Tyrant finally banished. 
The war between the Romans and Samnkes, 

which led to the conquest of aH Italy. 
340jCXth Olympiad. 

The Carthaginians debated near Agrigen- 

tum. 
P. Decius deTotes himself to his country. 
Battle of Cheronsea gained by Philip over Isomtes, Or, ob. 

the Athenians and Thebans. 
Philip chosen Generalissimo of the Greeks. 
Philip murdered by Pausanias. 
Alexander the Great King of Macedon. 
Alexander the Great destroys Thebes. 

Darius III. fCodomanus) King of Persia. r _ ^_ 

Alexander chosen Generalissimo by the StatesJTiroanthes, Faint, jl. 

of Greece. 



347 



343 



3J8 

337 
336 



335 



Parrhasius, Paint. Jl, 
Aristides, Paint.fi. 



334 Alexander defeats the Persians on the banki Appettes, Paint.fi. 

of the Graniens. 
333 The Persians defeated by Alexander at Iraus. 
* j 332 Alexander conquers Egypt and takes Tyre. 
351 Darius defeated by Alexander at Arbela. 



£ 
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330 



Darius CotfofftftMf kitted End of the Persian 
empire. 






Alexander takes possessioo of Susa, and sets 

fire to the palace of Persepolis. 
348 Alexander passes into India, defeats Porus* 

founds several cities, penetrates to the 

Ganges. 
— The voyage of Nearchns from the Indus to[326 Lisippoav Sm. ftL 

the Euphrates. Oschines, OreU-jZ. 

325 Pap i nut Cursor, Dictator at Rome, triumphs Onestcrates. £&*t.Jl. 

orer the Sammies. Eudemaa, Math. ft. 

324 Alexander the Great dies at Babylon, at tfceJDiogenes, P/tiL ob, 

age of thirty -three. 
32 1 The Samnites make the Roman army pass|322 Demost. Or. ob. 

under the yoke at Caudium. —Aristotle, ob 

320 Ptolemy carries 100,000 Jews captives intoMenander, Cotn.^. 

Egypt. Philemon, Conu ft. 

317 Agathoeles Tyrant of Syracuse. 314 Xenoeratea* Phil ft 

312 Era of the Seleueklss. Pyrrbo, PhiL ob. 

31 1 Oassander, Lysimachna, and Ptolemy, con 

elude a peace with Antigonus. 
304 Demetrius besieges Rhodes. 
303 Demetrius restores the Greek cities to theirlSOO Dephilus, Com.ju 

liberty. — Posdippus, Com. A 

301 Battle of Ipsus in Phry^ia, in which Antigo- f 

nus is defeated and slam. 
301 Fabins Maximus and Valerius Gorvus Dicta- ' 

tors. 
300iSeleucus founds Antiocb, Edessa, and Lao- Ai-eesilas,«A£a«& a /C, 
I dicea. 

CXXth Olympiad. 
298 Athens taken by Demetrius Polioreeteft. tEuelid, Math. ft. 
294Seleucus resigns his wife Stratonice to his son|293 Menander^P«e«,«6. 

Antiochus. 
286 Law of Hortensius, by which the decrees of 288 Prlxiteles, Sc. ob, 

the people were allowed the same force as pott. - v 

those of the Senate. 
285 The astronomical era of Dionysius of Alex 

andria. 
284 Ptolemy Philadelphia King of Egypt 
283 The Library of Alexandria founded. 



Ukutrbm* 



Theophrastus,^ 



Demetrius, Phal. ob. 
Callimachua,- Poet, ft. 
282 Theoorkus, Poet, ft. 
Megasthenes, /B##. ff, 
Lycophron, Poet t ft. 



281 Commencement of the Achean league. 
280 Pyrrhus invades Italy. 

Antiochus Soter King of Syria. 
277JThe translation of the Septuagint made by thejAratus, Pott* ft. 
order of Ptolemy Philadelphia— (Play fair 
285.) 
Antigonus Gonatus reigned inMaeedon thirty- 
six years. 
Pyrrhus unsuccessful against the Carthagi- 

mans in Sieily. 
Pyrrhus totally defeated by the Romans near 
Beneventnm, evacuates Italy. 
27'^lThe Samnites finally subdued by the Romans. 
266JSiWer money is coined at Rome tor the first 

time. 
SfislThe citizens of Rome numbered at 292,224. 
364|The first Punic war begins.-— The ChroniclejZeno, 
of Paros composed. " ' " 

260lProrineial Qutsstors instituted at Rome. 



275 



274 



Polemo, PHI. ob. 
270 Epicures, Phil. e&] 
268 B^rosua, Hitt.f. 



the Younger,! 
Phil ob. 
ICleanthes, Sto.2%7. 



lilft.] 
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W7. 



I 



-1- 



tu'uMtrioua Per*oru. 



Aratus of Sicyon,./?. 
247 Jesus son of Sirach. 

244 CaUimaehus, Po. ft. 

Liv. Andronicus, Po. ft. 
Apollonius, MatKjL 



Fabius Pictor, Hist. ft. 
226 Eratosthenes, Geo. 

ft. 
235 Chrysippus, Phil A 



ggoCXXXth Olympiad. 

First naval victory obtained by the Romans '261 Manetho, Hift-ft* 

I under the Consul Duilius. 259 Zoilus, Crit. f. 

255 Regains defeated and taken prisoner by theConon,./f*lwi. # /?. 

I Carthaginians under Xantippus. 
25$ Manasseh chosen High Priest of the Jews. 
951 Great victory of Melellus over Asdrubal. 
25CM"he Romans besiege Lilybteum,— are defeat 

ed by Hamilear. 
041 End of the first Punk War. 
_ Attains King of Pergaraus succeed*,Euraenes. 
240 Comedies arc- first acted at Rome. 
235 The Temple of Janus shut for the first time 

since the reign of Numa. 
228 HamitcarJcUled in Spain. 
225 Great victory of the Romans over the Gauls. 
220CXBth Olympiad. 
219 Hannibal takes Saguntum. 
218 The second Punic War begins. 
217 Hannibal defeats the Romans under PI ami ni us. 
— ^ Fabius Maximus Dictator. v 
216 Battle of Canae, in which the Romans are to- 
tally defeated by Hannibal. 
212 Philip II. of Macedon defeats the JEtolians. 

Marcellus takes Syracuse, after a siege of two 

years. 
21 1 Capua surrenders to the Romans. 
— — Ahtiochus the Great conquers Judsa. 
210 Asdrubal vanquished in Spain by the Seipios. 
Publius Scipio sent into Spain, takes New Car- 
thage. 
206 Philopcemen Praetor of the Aehasans. 
203 The Carthaginians recal Hannibal to Africa. 
Sophonisba poisoned by Massinissa. 
Syphax led in triumph to Rome by P. Scipio. 
Philipdefeated by the Romans at Cy nocephale. 
The battle of Zama, and end of the second 

Punic War. 
The Romans enter Asia, and defeat Antigonus 
at Magnesia, * 
1 183|The elder Cato Censor at Home. 



Archimedes, JMath. ob 



201 
197 
196 

190 



Kevins* Poet, ob. 



194 ApoHonius Rood. 
Po.JU 

185 Philopcemen, job. 
184 Plautus, Poet, ob. 



180 B ion, Poet, ft. 
— MoBchua, Poet,ft. 



y 



167 



166 

164 

149 
14? 

146 



Ennius, Poet, ob. 



183 

180 CLth Olympiad. 

173 War between the Romans and Perseus King 

of Macedon. 
172 Antiochus defeats the Generals of Ptolemy in 

Egypt. 
170 Ahtiochus Epiphanes takes and plunders Je- 

* rusalero. 
169 Terence's 4 comedies performed at Rome. 
Perseus defeated by Paulas ^railius, and 
brought prisoner to Rome. End of the 
kingdom of Macedon. 
Judas Maccabeus drives the Syrians out ofjCfBcilius, Poet, ob. 
Judea. ««"»f»< *».-- 

The Roman citizens numbered at 327,032. 

The third Punic War begins. 

Metellus defeats the Achaean*. 

Corinth taken by the Consul Muroraius. 
— If arthage taken and destroyed by the Romans. 
HolCLXth Olympiad. 

34* 



159 Terence, Poet,ob. 

156 Aristarchufttfir. ob, 
-^Hipparehusv Phil. ji. 

157 M. Portias Cato, 
Oral and Hist. 

l57Phik> Byzant./?. 
tCritoUmt, Phil ob. 
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Tbeflo<BaiMikuBcl^ddcalcdbjtlieKtt.ia9 



137 



135 The history of the Apocrypha 
Anriochos b cs i cggj Jerawen. 
Tiberius Gracchus pot to 
Numantia taken-— Pergas* 



133 



omb province 
J 21 |Caios Gracchus killed. 
1 lalCarbo the Consul drives the Cimbri mad Teu- 

_ of ItaW. 

Ill The Jugarthme War begins. 
108 Marine defeau Jugurtha. 
103 Jugurtha starred to death at Rome. 
102 
100 
91 



86 



79 

78 

77 

7« 

70 
63 



62 
61 



59 



58 



57 



55 
54 



52 



49 



Marios defeats the Teotones and Cimbri. 
(LXXth Olympiad. 

The War of the Allies against the Romans. 
90 9ylla defeats the Marvi, Pefigni, Samnitee, 
89 The Mohridatie War begins. 
SSJCtvil War between Manns and Syusv-_8ylla 
takes possession of Rome. 
Mithridstes King of Pontns defeated by Sytta. 
83|S? Ila defeats Norbanus.— The Capitol burned 
SSpylla perpetual Dictator. — His horrible pro- 
scription. 
SOlJulius Cspsar makes his first campaign, 
Cicero's first oration for Roseuis. 
St Ha resigns all powery— and dies. 
The War ot Sertorios. 
Lueullos repeatedly defeats Mithridates, 

reduces Pontus to a Roman province. 
Crassus and Pompey chosen Consols at Rome. 
Victories of Pompey.— He takes Jerusalem, 
and restores Hj rearms to the government 
of Judssa. 
Cataline s conspiracy quelled at Rome by Ci 

eero. 
Pompey enters Rome in triumph. 




60 CUXXXth Olympiad. 



The first Triumvirate : Pompey, Crassus, and 



Csssar proposes a new Agrarian taw. 
Clodius the Tribune procures the banishment 

of Cicero. 
Cesar defeats Ariovistus in Gaul. 
Cicero brought back from exile with high ho 

nour. 
Csssar lands in Britain for a ihort campaign. 

— — invades Britain a second time, and eon 

quers a part of the eountrr. 
53|Cr&ttus kitted in Mesopotamia. 

Milo defended by Cicero for the slaughter 

Clodius. 
Csssar passes the Rubicon, and marches to 



48 



Commencement of the »ra of Antioch, Oc- 
tober,' A. C. 49. 

Battle of PharaaliSj in which Pompey is de- 
feated. 

Pompey stain in Egypt 



Alexander Poly fa. JL 
84Cmna,«*. 



UC. Sreenna, Jfcrf.yt 



and 73 Ser tor i os, ot\ 



Terentios Varro, ^ 
Horteosftu, OroLJL 
T. Pomp. Atticus, f. 

Annus PoDio,.A. 



oOC.bee.Laberins, 

Jffim,Jt. 



Lucretius, po# 9 ob. 



. 



of|51 PossidoBms, od.potL 
Trogos PbrnpetnsvA 
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39 



i> 



48 



f li« Alexandrian, Library of 400,000 toI* 
burnt. 
46|Cato besieged in Utica, kills himselC 



45|Tbe Kalendar reformed bv Julias CsBsaT, by 
introducing the Solar Year instead 



43 
49 



iyt 



lUtutriou* Pertont. 



Alex. Polyhisior,/. 



Jolhis Caesar, ob. 
Dioddrous Siculus, HitL 

M. T. Cicero, ob. 
A. Hirtius, Met.f. 



of the 
Lunar. The first Julian Ye*r began 1st 
January, 45 A. C. 
44 Julius Caesar killed in the Senate-house. 
Octavius, grandnephew and heir of Julius Cse 
sar, oomefl to Rome, and is opposed at first 
by Antony. 
Seoond Triumvirate : OctaviuB, Mark Anto- 
ny, and Lepidus. 
Battle of Philippi, in which Brutus and Cms 
. sius are defeated. 
40jHerod marries Mariamne, daughter of Hyr 
canua, and obtains from the Romans the 
government of Judssa. 
Antony divides Armenia among the children 

of Cleopatra. m 

Mauritania reduced into a Roman provmce. 
32 War declared by the Senate against Antony 

and Cleopatra. , n _, „ - 

Battle of Aetiura and end of the RomanjCorn. GaUua, > *****£• 

Commonwealth. 
Octavius Emperor of Rome. 
Death of Mark Antony and Cleopatra.— 

Alexandria taken by Octavius. 
Octavius receives the title of Augustus. 
Death of Marceltus.*— Agrippa in Spam. 
CXCth Olympiad. 
Poms King of India send* an Embassy to 

Augustus. 
Augustus revives the secular games. 
The Rhasti and Vindelici defeated by Drums. 
The Temple of Janus shut by Augustus fbrhe M. V. Agrippa. o*. 

' " 1iscus,P 



S3 



31 



30 

27 
23 
29 



17 
15 
10 



8 



Catullus, Poeh ob. 
M. Junius Brutus, f. 
35 SaJIustius, Hist. ob. 
Pub. Syren, Poet, ft. 
Manilms, Poet, H. 
Dioscorides, Phy$, ob. 



Messala Corvinus, mot. 

26 Terentius,Varro, ob, 
Propertius, Poet 9 Jf. 
25 Corn. Nepos, Btit.ob. 
19 VirgiliusMaro, 06. 

M. Vitruvitti Pollio, 

Arch, Jl. 
12 M. V. i 



a short time. Grat. Faliscus, >«*!, /. 

Augustus corrects an error of the Roman Ka- Horarius Flaccus, ob. 

I lendar. ** ° *~ 

-{Death of Meessnas. 
5 Augustus ordains a census of all the people 

in the Roman empire. 
4 JESUS CHRIST is born four years before 
A. D. the commencement of the vulgar sera. 
9 The Roman legions, undei Varus, eut to 
pieces in Germany. 
_ Owl the Poet banished to Tomos. 
14 Tiberius Emperor of Rome. 
19 Germanicus dies at Antioeh. 

Tiberius banishes the Jews from Rome, 



.M. Scravola, Ictue, ft. 
*Verrius Flaccus, Gr.Jl. 
N. Bamaseemis, f. 
Labeo, Cap'rto, ieti,Jl. 
Hjginus, Math. Jl, 
Annaeus Seneca, Qr.fi* 

4 Phaedrus, Poetyfi. 

5 DkmyshM Hat. Mit.JL 
TiuwUvius, met. ob. 



91 CCth Olympiad. 

25 Cdst Olympiad. 
Here the Qlthw ads end. 

26 John the Baptist preaches in Judo* the com 
ing of the Messiah. 

87 Tiberius retires to the island of Capreav 
Pilate mad* Governor of Judeea. 



Sipejanus disgraced! and put to death by Tibe- 
rius. 



\7 Qv'tdai, Poet, ob. 
Tibullus, Poet, ob. 
lZCelsus, Jlled.Jt. 
2,1 Valerius Max.jS. 
25 Straba Geo. oo. 

VftUelus Psterculws, ob. 
32 John the Baptist, obi 
— Columella./. 






I 
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CkftOKOLOGICAL 



A.D. 



33 



7 St Peter fir* Pope. 



35 
37 
39 

U 



36 Feneatetla, But.fi. 
Isiodora*, Oe9.JL 
Jadaens,/. 



JESUS CHRIST is crucified. 
The conversion of St Pant 
Caligula Emperor of Rome. 
St Matthew writes bit Gospel. 
The name of Christians first given to the 
eiples of Christ at Atttineh. 

Claudius Emperor of Rome. 

Herod persecute* the Cbristian^and imprisons 

4£ Sergio/ Paulas, proconsul, converted by SlJ A ■ i ■ i ■ , p <* Bo >J L 

PanL 
__ Espeditkm of Clradhis into Britain, 
44 St Mark writes his Gospel. 
Vespasian in Britain. 

The Ludi Stevlaret performed at Rome. 
Measaiina pat to death by Claodios, who mar- 
ries Agrippina, the mother of Hero. 



43 

47 
48 



50 St Paol preaches in the Areopagus at Athens. 



51 

54 

55 

5U 
60 
ol 

64i 



6© 

66 
6/ 



68 
69 



70 



77 
71) 



TUZZ 



56 Carmrtoa, JPhiL fi 
ApoBonios TjwaeamS 
Quint. Cortius, Mtup> 
Fortius l>atro,/. 



Asc Pedianos,^. 
65 Luc An. Seneca, 

J>HL*b. 
— An. Locanos, Po. * 
Petronius Atd. ob. 
Dtosooridi* Mulfi- 



80 
81 

83 
89 

95 



Caractacns the British King is carried prison- 
er to Rome. 

Nero Emperor of Rome. 

Britanteus poisoned by Nero. 

Nero pats to death his mother Agrippina. 

Saetonhis Paulinos defeats the Bretons, . t vauw . ^ M „ v .. 

The Britons under Queen Boadicea defeat thej^ Perssos Sat ob. 
Romans. 

The first Persecution of the Christians raised 
by Nero. 

Rome set on fire by Nero. 

Bareas Soranas and Thraeea Pastas pat to 
death by Nero. 

•J Pope Lino*. 

Massacre of the Jews by Floras, at Cassaria, 
Ptolemais, and Alexandria. 

St Peter and St Paul put to death. 

Josephos the Jewish historian* governor of 
Galilee. 

•J Pope St. Clement. 

Galba Emperor of Borneo 

Otho Emperor of Rome. 

Vitellius Emperor of Rome. 

Vespasian Emperor of Rome. 
Jerusalem taken and destroyed by Titos. 
% Pope St Clems. 
\ great pestilence at Rome, 10,000 dying in 

one day. 
Titus Emperor of Rome. 
Hereulaneum and Pompeii destroyed by an 

eruption of Vesuvius. 
Conquests of Agricola in Britain. 
Domitian Emperor of Rome. 
f Pope Anacletus. 
Vpollonius of Tyanea defends himself before 

Domitian against an accusation of treason. 
Dreadful persecutions of the Christians at 

Rome, and in the provinces. 



Pomp. Mem, Oeo.fi 






Aretaeos Capp. ob. 






74 Silius ltalicos, P*** 
Clemeos Romanos,,/ 



a Plinius Secuoda* 

JVat. /£**. •& 
Floras, Hitt.fi. 

84 Valerius Hatcn* 
Poetyft. 

90 Martialis, ><**,«*• 
— Dio Chrysertom, *M 
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^o'St. John writes his Apocalypse, 
writes bis Gospek 



96 



98 



1O0 
103 
107 
108 



Nerva Emperor of Rome* 

^f Pope Evaristus. 

Trajan Emperor of Rome. 

Trajan forbids the Christian Assemblies. 

The Daeians subdued by Trajan. 

Trajan's victories in Asia. 

St. Ignatius devoured by wild beasts at Rome. 

TJ Pope Alexander L 

The Jews in Cyrene murder 200,000 Greeks 

and Romans. 
If Pope Sixtus L 
Adrian, Emperor of Rome. 
Persecution of the Christians renewed bj 

Adrian, but afterwards suspended. 
120| Adrian's wall built across the island of Britain. 



lUuttriaut P e rior.t, 
93 Joaepbus, Hist. ob. 

95 Qoinetilian, Gr. ob. 

96 Statius, Poet, ob. 
Sulpitia, Powt t ft. 

99 Corn. Taeitos, Hist. 

ob. 
— vulkm Frontinus, ob. 

103 Pliny Junior, /. 



1V5 

117 
118 



127 



1 14 Apieus Ccetas,/. 
U An. Floras. Mtt.fi. 



^1 Pope Telesphorus. 



13 ll Adrian visits Egypt and Syria. 

1 :V2 — uuhlithM hi* nernetus 



publishes his perpetual edict or code 






132 

of the laws. 
135 The Romans destroyed 580,000 Jews in Ju 

dsea. 

137 Adrian rebailds Jerusalem, by the name of 

JElia Capitohna. 

138 II Pope Hyginus. 
Antoninus Pius Emperor of Rome. 

139 Lollius UrbicuB, Roman governor of Britain, 

pushes his conquests to the Murray Frith. 
— The wall of Antoninus built between Forth 

and Clyde. 
142 11 Pope Pius I. 
150 if Pope Anicetus. 
154 Justin Martyr publishes his Apology for the 

Christians. 

161 Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and Lu 

cius Verus, Emperors of Rome. 
162lTPopeSoter. 
167 Polycarp and Pionices suffered martyrdom 

in Asia. 
169 War with the MarcomAnni. 
171 Death of Verus. Marcus Aurelius sole Em- 
peror. 

» If Pope Eleutherius. 

177 Persecution of the Christians at Lyons; 
180 Commodus Emperor of Rome. 
185 IF Pope Victor I. 

189 The Saracens defeat the Romans.— This peo- 
ple for the first time mentioned in history. 
i9SjPertinax Emperor of Rome.— Didias Ju 
lianus purchases the Empire. 
Pescennius Niger declared Emperor in 

the East. 
Septimias Severn** Emperor of Rome. 
| 194| Niger defeated by Sevens, and pat to death. 



119 Pratarc, ok 

C. Suetonius, Hit1.fi. 
128 Juvenal, Poet, ob. 
130 Aul. Gellins, ob. 
JE\. Adrianns, fi. 
Arrian, Biit. U PhiLft. 
Terentanus M auras, jtf. 
Justin Martyr,/. 



liOJElian, Hist ob. 
L. Apatekis, fl. 
Ptolemy, Gtog.fi. 
148 Appian, Hist. ob. 
M. Antoninus, Phil.fi. 
Epictetus, PhiL ob. 
Herdoes Atticus, fi. 
155 Athenseus,^. 



163 Pausanias, hist, ob, 
165 Polycarp, Bith. ob. 
167 Justin, HitUfi. 



170 Demetrius. Phaler, 
ob. 

— Dhyh*iiten,JMath.fi. 

— Lucian, ob. 

180 AgathVeides, Phil. 

186 JuKas PoUux, ob. 
Herod ianns, Hut. ft. 
Jamblichus, Poet 9 fi. 
Galen, Phyt. ob. 
Sextus Empiricus, f. 
MaximusTycjjis,F/ia^. 

Plotinua, Phil.fi. 
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195 

196 
197 



200 
.802 

203 

208 

209 

211 
212 
217 



218 

222 



226 

230 
235 



236 
238 



242 
244 
248 



249 
260 



251 



252 
253 

254 



259 



IttmiiTituM Pertm. 
JaUos SoUqqs, JL 

196 Athen^us, aft. 

tfllafrertaUian, t*. 



Irenseas, 06. 



BiMi.fi, 



PapinuuiaSj ob. 
|21*Oppian,J'*/j'& 



S20 Julias AfrieaDV, 

Hist. S* 
Diogenes I^ertku,*- 
JE\iataM f Bitt.t!. 
229 Dion Cassta*.* 
Ulpianu8,A 
Jul'us Paulos, ft. 
U. Pomponins, jl 



Byzantium besieged, surrenders to Se 

AlUinug proclaimed Empeior in Britain. 

— defeated by Serena, he 

himself. 
II Pope Zephyrinus. 

The fifth Persecution again* the Chriatiatia, 

principally in Egypt 
The Soots converted to Christianity by the 

a J!™! !I£u* M * reo l ,l,,d !*»▼•*■■. Dionysius Cato, P*j» 

Philostratas, fi. 
™ « , . . .306 Clement Alex./ 

I-he Caledonians repulsed, aud a wall bnilt|a07 Mirnicios FetixJ. 

between the rivers Forth and Clyde. 
Caracalla and Geta Emperors of Borne. 
Caracalla murders Geta. 
Caracalla pot to death. 
Macrimis Emperor of Rome. 
% Pope Calixtus I. 
Hcliogabalus Emperor of Rome. 
Alexander Severn* Emperor of Rome. 
A tribute paid by the Romans to the Goths. 
If Pope Urban I. 
The Persians totally defeated by Alexander 

Severn*. 
11 Pope Poatianus, 
If Pope Anterus. 

Maximinus assassinates Alexander Sevens, 

and is proclaimed Emperor of Rome. 
The sixth Persecution of the Christians. 
1f Pope Fabianus. 

Maximums defeats the Dacians and Sarma 
tiattSj 

Maximus and Balbinn 9 Emperors of Rome 
Gordiau Emperor of Rome. 
Gordian defeats the Persians under Sapor. 
Philip the Arabian Emperor of Rome. 
The SeoularjGaraes celebrated at Rome.— 

Pomitey 9 ! Theatre burned. 
St. Cyprian elected Bishop of Carthage. 
DeciUS Emperor of Rome. 
The seventh Persecution of the Christians an* 

der Deeins. 
If Pope St. Cornelias. 
Vibius Volusianus Emperor of Rome. 
Gallua Emperor of Rome. 
1f Pope Lucius I. 
The Goths, Burgundians, See. make an ir 

ruption into Moesia and Pannonia. 
Valerianus Emperor of Rome. 
H Pope Stephen I. 

The eighth Persecution of the Christians. 
If Pope Sixtas IT. 
The Persians ravage Syria. 
If Pope Dionysius. 

Emperor of Rome. 



Censorious,/. 
Modestinus,/?/^},, 
243 Ammonlus, W/l 
247Herodian,l&*A 



257 The 



260 G alii enus 



Qrigen, ob. 
258 Cyprian, ob. 
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A. £>. 






^COtThe Temple of Diana at Ephesus burned. 



261 



Itluitrieut Peritn*. 



Sapor, the Persian, takes Antioch, Tarsus, 

and Cawarea. 
The Heron invade and ravage Greeee. 

Claudius II. Emperor of Rome. f ^__ 

The Goths and Heruli, to the number of Anatolius, Math. ft. 
330,000, defeated by Claudius. 
Pope Felix I. 
3701 Aureiian Emperor of Some. 



Novatianus,jf. 



S69T 

«70|A 



271 



272 
273 



Plotinus, Phil ob. 



Longinus, ob. 

Achilles Tatius, Ast.jl 

Paulus Samosatenus, ft, 

Modestus,Ji. 

280 Manes, Phil. ob. 



The Alemanni and Marcomanni ravage the 

Empire. 
The ninth Persecution of the Christians. 
Zenobia Queen of Palmyra, defeated by Au- 
reiian at Edessa. 
TJ Pope Eutychianus. 
Tacitus Emperor of Rome. 
Florianus Emperor of. Rome. 
Problis Emperor of Rome. 
Cams Emperor of Rome defeats the Quadi 

and Sarmatians. 
jCariaus-Numerianus EmperorsofRome 

2«3|f Pope Caios, 

Fingal King of Morven died. 

Diocletian Emperor of Rome. ,„ _ 

The Empire attacked by the northern nations, ^S^.V* 1 ^ 1 
Caraoshis usurps the government of Britain, ** 5 ArnobittS,jl. 



and reigns seven years 
290 The Gregorian and Hermogenian Codes pub 

lished, 
299 Partition of the empire by Diocletian between 

two Emperors and two Csesars. 
895 sj Pope Mareelljnus. 

Alexandria in Bgypt taken by Diocletian. 

300 

302 The tenth Persecution of the Christians. 
304 f Pope Marcellus. 
__ Resignation of Diocletian and Mazimian. 



289 Gregory, Hermo- 

genes,}*. 
291 JEUus Spartianus, 

Hitt.Jl. 
JnliusCapitotinus, Btst. 

ft- 

Vul. GalKcanus, Bitt.fi. 
TrebeUiusPollk>,JKf/rt. 
JElius Lampridus, Btst. 

ft- 
Hierocles, Po9t 9 /L 
303 FI.V opi8cus,&>/.^. 



Galerius and Constantius Emperors of Steph.*By»ntinus,JKaf! 



310 



313 



A 



Alciphron, Rhet. ft. 



328 
329 



Rome. 
Maximinus Emperor of Rome. 

Constantine tbe Great Emperor of Rome 
— stops the Persecution of the Christians. 

*J Pope Eusebius. 

J Pope Melchiades. . |311 Lactantius,/. 

Edict of Milan published by Constantine- U i8 0|gfalII p^ ^ 
Christianity tolerated through the empire.) 

^f Pope Sylvester. 

Constantine abolishes the combats of Gladia- 
tors. 

Constantine assembles tbe first General Coun- 
oil at Nice, where the doctrines of Arius 
are condemned. 

St Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, intro- 
duces Monachjsm in the Roman empire. 

Constantine removes the seat of empire to| 
Constantinople. 
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330 
337 



350 

SIS 
356 

3*7 

358 
3S» 

361 



363 
364 

366 

367 

375 

576 
378 



381 



% Pope Marcus. 
If Pope Julias I. 

Death of Constsntiue,— The empire divided 
among hit three sons. 

Constantine II. Constant, and Con- 

gtantius Empeiorsof Rome. . 

Constant murdered,— Magnentms 
the purple. 

5 Pope Liberius. 

$ Pope Felix I. 

The Germans defeated by Julian at Stras- 
burgh. 

M Pope Felix II. 

Council of Rimini held. 

Jllli^h Emperor of Rome,— abjures Chris- 
tianity, and is elected Pontifex Maxim us. 
attempts fruitlessly to rebuild the 



336 Anna, JRrexb. *& 
StfibBUa, l>halmLJL 

isefefua, Himt,ji- 
Donates, j?. 



Temple of Jerusalem. 
Jovian Emperor of Rome. 
Valentinian Emperor of the West — Va- 
leria Emperor of the East. 
•j Pope Damans. 
Gratiaii Emperor of the West 

Valentinian II. Emperor of the 
\ slens allows the Goths to settle in Thrace. 
The Goths advance to the gates of Constan- 
tinople.— Death of Valens. 

379|Theodosias the Great Emperor of the 
East 
Second General Council held at Constantino- 
ple. 

Hon* over-ran Mesopotamia,— -are de- 
feated by the Goths. 

pleads the cause of Paganism 
against St. Ambrose in the Senate. 
J PopeSyricus. 

anoiTheodosias Emperor of the West end 



JsmUichaa, JPML a* 
AureL Victor^/2. 
Vegetms, m»UjL 

371 St Athasiassns. **. 



383 The 



"3i4 Symmachus 



385 



400 



401 
40 



395 ArcadlUS Emperor of East, and Hono- 
rius Emperor of the West 
The Hens invade the Eastern provinces. 
397 St. Chrysnetom chosen Pttriaroh of Con 

stantinople. 
399(5 Pope Anastaeiua, 

Gains* the Goth obtains honours from Are* 
diua> 






Alarie the Goth ravages Italy. 

If Pope Innocent I. 

Stilieho, General of Hooorras, defeats A\mnef^f^A 

J near Pollentia, 
^^Fmers L King of SeoUaad supposed to 

begun his reign. 
406|Th* Vandab, Alms, fee* invade jfamce and 
Spain. 



TE 



Entropies, JB*st./f. 
Libannts, SopA.jL 
Julian, J»tf£/E, 



Hilary Bp. of 



West OT E«ejm«w,X 

B. Festne Avieaaa,>t 

Pappus, MbaiJL 



St 



Prudeathic, J**l,Jl 



3S9 Gregory Nas. a*. 

*^*san»snies"eissn & e^BBssj^ eyaaa^ 



St Ambrose,**, 

H c aych in SjA 
QaudiaB, P*H f /l 



Refiodorus, Bit, JEtk 



407StCbi7isstom l 04\ 
Serrius, C*m.jL 
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481 



A.D.} 



l08 



4lORomc sacked and burned by Alarie^-.I>eath|CLBut.Nuiiiaiitiaiie8, # /f 

of Alaric 
4t t The Vandals settled in Spain. 
41 6 The Secular Games celebrated at Rome. 
The Pelagian-Heresy condemned by the 

shops ot Africa. - ' 

fl Pope Zozimuft. 



Theodosiue II. Emperor of the East. 



Illustrious Person** 



Orosins, HUt.Ji. 



Mecrobrai, PkUoLob. 



417 

4t8hf Pope Boniface L „ , 

iWPharamondJirU King oj the Frankt sup 

posed to have begun bis reign 
422|U Pope Cariestinus. 

Valentinian III. Emperor of the West. 

The Romans withdraw finally from Britain. 



Servius Hoaoratus, Gr. 

fa 
St Jerome, ob. 

Sulpichis Sevcrus, ob. 



445 



448 

449 



451 



JEtius, the Roman general, defeats the Franks 430 St Augustine, ob. 

Olympiodoras, HitU A 
Pelagius, Met. ob. 

Coetius Sedulius Scotus, 
fa 



Zozimus, Hitl.Jt. 



Taliranus Epis. Mas./. 



424 
426 
428 

and Goths. _ _ 

4Sl|The third General Council held at Ephesus. 

432 1f Pope Sixtus Iff* 

435 The Theodosian Code published. 

4S9 Generic the Vandal invades and plunder* 
Italy. . 

Budosia the Empress, wife of Theodosras, re- 
tires to Jerusalem. 
Carthage taken bv the Vandals.— Kingdom 
of the Vandals in Africa; 
440 <J Pope Leo the Great. 
442|Tfieodosius forced to make a disgraceful 
peace with Attila the Hun. 
Attila causes his brother Bleda to he mur 

dered. 
The Britons in vain solicit the Romans to as-|44i St Cyril, ob. 

sist them against the Pictsand Scots. 
Attila the Han over-runs Illyrium, Thrace, 

Dacia, Mcssia, and Scythia. 
The Romans engage to pay a heavy tribute 

of gold to Attila. 
Merovxut King of the Frank*. 
450|M arcian Emperor of the Bait 
Attila ravages Germany and France 
Theodoric King of the Visigoths killed in 

battle.— The Huns defeated by JEtias. 
The Saxons arrive in Britain under Hengist 

and Horsa. 
The fourth General Council held at Chaloe- 
don. 
452JFoundation of the city of Venice. 
455|Petroniu3 Maximus Emperor of the 
West 
A Vitus Emperor of the West 
Rome taken and plundered by Genserie the 
v Vandal. 
156 CMldeHck King of the PrankT. 
i57 Leo the Great Emperor of the East 
— <Vf ajorianus Emperor of the West 

i£l Severus Emperor of the West, raised by 

Ricimer. 
— - fl" Pope HUarius. 

tfTJAnathemius Emperor of the West 
"~ 35 



Butyohes, . 

450 Sozomen, Hilt, ob, 

Agathias, Eiit.fi, 



463 Victorias of Agufy 
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.AW. 

4ofc 



470 

471 
472 



473 
474 



475 



476 



481 



tunc King of the Visgeth* drive* the ko-HW Prosper, 06. f 



mm out of 
if Pope Simplieius. 
JSila the Saxon takes possession of U* king- 

dom of flusscs. 
zfilla defeats all the Btttish Princes, 
Great eruption of Mount Vesuvius, seen from 

Coastaotinapter 

Olybius Emperor of the West. 

Glycerius Emperor of the West, degraded 

and stripped by 
Juliu9 Nepos Emperor of the West. 
Zeao Emperor of the East. 

AugUStullM Romulus Eta*peror of the 

West, raised by his father Orestes, General 

to Nepoa. 
Orestes put to death by Odoacer King of thejffiewciesv Ji. 

Heruli. 
Rome taken by Odoaeer, now King of Italy. 

EXTIHCTIOX OF THE WkSTKBH EmPIBB of 

the Romans, 50^ years from the battle v of 

Actium, and 1224 from the building of 

Rome. * A I 

Clovit King of the Franks. * ; . I 

Zeno makes Theodorie, the Ostrogoth r J^4^SkkmwsApe4foaris J 

General, and create* hint Consul. -*■ 



Q. Calaber, £>o*t,JU 



483ff Pope Fdkc I1L 



485 Battle of Soissons gated by Otetft, 
488jTheodoric, the Ostrogoth, entirely defeats 

Qdoaoev, aadw acknowledged King of Italy 

by the Emperor Zeno. 

490 The Burgundians, Qrtder Govdebattl, twrage 
Italy. 

Ireland, called the, We of Saints, fttttoev far 
its schools. 

491 Anastasius Emperor of the East. 
493 Odoacer put to death by Theedbrfo. 
495 J Pope Anastasius 11. 
497|Ctovi8 and the Franks converted to Chris 

tianity. 
498|1f Pope Symmaohus. 

Alliance between Clovis and Theodoric the 



499 
500 



Great. 



obi 
SkaplMiie, I*hiLJL 



St Patrick, ob. f 

49$Genmtdras,' ob. 
Mftlohas, Soph. ft. 



Zozimus, &Ut* ob. 



Gondebald the Burgundian, becomes trtbtt- 

tary to CI oris. . > : 

501 The Burgundian laws published by Gonde- 
bald. 
50$Cabades King of Persia ravages pact of the 

Eastern Empire. 
'504 The Eastern Empire makes peace with Ca- Steph, ByzantinuaJL 

bades. 
507 Clovis defeats Ataric the Vltfgoth, and re- ' ' 

ceives a congratulatory embassy, with a 

diadem, from Anastasiue. 
508|Tbeodorio the Great defeats Clovis in the 

battle of Aries, a*d then makes peace will 

him. 



1: 
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itiuit rious Pertain 




515 
516 
517 
518 



529 

525 



Proclus, Phil. fl. 



Priseian,/?. 
Hesyehius, Hist. ft. 



Arthur chosen Pendragon, or sovereign of 

die Cumbrian British kingdom. 
Clovis makes Paris the capital of the king 

dom ot' the Franks. 
Death of Clovis. — Division of his kingdom 

among his four sons. 
Childebert, Thierry, Clotaire, and Clodomir, 

Kmes «/* the Frank*. 
The Heruli allowed by Anastasius to settle in 

Thrace. 
514J1T Pope Hormisdas, 

Arthur King of the Britons supposed to have 

.begun his reign. 
The computation of Time by the Christian 

JEra introduced by Dionysiua the Monk. . 
fthe Getx ravage Mjriutti, JMaeedonia, and FeslusPoropems, Grant 

Epirus. JL 

Justin 1. Emperor of the East raked from Nonius MareeUoa, Gr. 

obscurity. /• 

510 fa*tin restores the Orthodox Bishops, and 

condemns the Eutvohtans. 
Cabades Ring of Persia, uiopoaatthat Justin 

should adopt his son Cosroes, and makes 

waron a refusal 
•J Pope Joha 1. 
The Arian Bishops deposed by JuaUe,—high 

ly resented by Theodorie. 
Antioeh and annoy other cities almost destroy- 
ed by an earthquake, but rebuilt by Justin 

—He adopts his nephew Justinian. 
5jB6|Th«>dori* nuts to death Boetbius And Sym 

machus. 
1[ Pope Felix IV. 



511 Alamos Aritus, 
Pftjl. 
MsnlSevefttBoethius, 



533 



587 Justinian I. Emperor of the East 
529 Beliaarius, General of Justinian, defeats the 
Persians. 

The Books of the Civil Law published by 

J ustinian. 
530^1 Pope Boniface IT. * 

S32|J ustinian congratulates Cosroes on succeed- 
ing to the throne of Persia, and concludes 
a perpetual peace with hinu 
Great insurrection at Constantinople quelled 

with prodigious slaughter by Belisarius. 
Athalarie King of the Ostrogoths dying, it 

succeeded by his mother Amalasonta. 
"ff Pope John II. 
534 TheoUabert King of Metz. 

Belisarius defeats Gelhner and the Vandals in 
Africa. 
5350[ Po P e Attpelus. 

536 ■} Pope SyWester. 

537 Belisarius -subdues the Ostrogoths in Italy, 
and takes Rome. 

IT Pope Vigilius. 

Belisarius refuses to accept the crown of Italy. 
Arthur King of the Cumbrian Britons, killed 
■ in the battle of Camlan. 
543|Totila, the Goth, recovers Italy from the 
Romans, 



538 
540 
542 



Fulgentius. oft. 
Triboeiin*s,j?. 
Aehftea Tatius, Biat.fi, 



Procopkia, Mt$. /• 
Marcellinus, Hitt.fi. 
Jo. Philoponus> /?. 
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547 TotUa, takes and psanacri Honct 

-Ida the Saxon, hods at FUmboroogh, - 

does tike country from the Hmaber to the 
Forth, tod farads the Northumbrian " " 



660 gFope John.*!!. 



562 



isarius restored tohia honours and 

mind. 



Cariberi, Gontran, Sigebert, and CkUperi 
Kings of France. 

565 Justin II. Emperor of the Bast. 
— The Picts converted to Christianity by St 

Gotambaw 

566 Nartes recalled from Italy, invites the Lorn- 

berdt to take possession of the country.' 
668 Italy conquered by the Lombards. 
571 Birth of Mahomet the false prophet 
574H Pope Benedict I. 

578 Tiberius II. Emperor of the East. 



US.TneedebaldJSngoJ Mttz. 
549.1tosne retaken by ft rlisarini 

550 Commencement cf the Kingdom of Poland Stebscca, g. 

I under Leehus. ■ 

— JRotne recovered by TotSe, 

55irThe manufacture of silk mtrodo-d into 552 JonaadesuJeatal 

I Europe. ■ 

555]TotiU defeated by Nans* the Eonoeh, 

| pot to death. 
555f PopePeisgiusT. 
558 The Hnns breaking into 

ed by BeKaarios. 
5 5f*Bel<sarms degraded, and ungratefully nsad by 
Justinian. 

Clotaire sole Kiner •/ France. 



fJCjMniodoros, Met. ob. 

ob. 
Agktbima, l£st. JL 

570 Gildas, JKrt. ob. 
Jo. Malala, Met. A 



flfPopePelarfosII. 
580 The Latin Tongue ceases to be spoken in 

Italy about this time; 
582 Maurice Emperor of the East. 
Clotaire 11 King of Soissons. 
Antioch again destroyed, with 50,000 inhabit 

ants, by an earthquake. 
y Pope Gregory the Great 
Thierry II. and Theodobert II. King* oj Pa 

ris and Australia. 
Augustine tbe Monk converts the Saxons t 
Christianity. 



584 

500 



596 



600 



1 



602 Phocas, Emperor of the East, acknowledges 



Evagrias, Hist. ft. 

595 Gregory of Tours, 

Hist, ob. 
Venant.Fortuaatus,P*. 

fcf BisUfl. 



I 



9 W ^W 

the supremacy of the Popes. 
60411 Pope Sahinianus. 
607 



f Pope Boniface III. 

The Pantheou at Rome dedicated to God, the 
Virgin, and all the Saints. 

1 ^n «"% • 4B W^» 



605 Augustine, Monk] 
ob. 



608j[ Pope Boniface IV. 

609 The Jews of Antioch massacre the Christiana, 

611 Heracliug, Emperor of the East 

613 The French Maires du Palais first introduced 

by Clotaire as Regents. 

614 Clokire 11. eole King of France. ' (Secuodus, Birt.f, 
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AB.1 

~6l4|Queen Brunechilda, accused of numberless 
crimes, is put to death by Clotaire ffl. 

615 tf Pope Deus-dedit. 

616 Jerusalem taken by the Persians tinder Cos- 

roes II. * 

618 1[ Pope Boniface V. 
§22 JSra of the Hegyra, or flight of Mahomet 

from Mecca to Medina. 
625 If Pope Honorios I. 
The Persians under Cosroes II. with the 

Huns, Abari, and Sclavonics, besiege Con 

stantinople. 
628 Dagebert and Chnribert XHngt of France. 
692 Abubeker succeeds Mahomet as Caliphate of 

the Saracens. 
633 Abubeker dies, and is succeeded by Omar in 

the Caliphate. 
636 Jerusalem taken by Qmar and the Saracens, 

who keep possession- of it 463 yeart. 
638 Sigibert ll and Cfovf* It JGng9 of France. 

640 H Pope Severinus. . 
— % Pope John IV. 
The Library of Alexandria, founded by Pto- 
lemy Philade!phus,is buvnt by the Saracens, 

641 Conatantinfe, Emperor of the East for a 

few months, poisoned by his stepmother. 

Heraclionas and Tiberias III. Empe- 
rors of the East 

! 6 12 Constant, son of Constaatine, 'Emperor or 

i the East 

^— f Pope Theodoras. ' 

645 Otman succeeds Omar in the Caliphate. 

648 Cyprus taken by the Saracens under Mawia. 

649 U Pope Martin I. 

653 The Saracens take Rhodes, and destroy the 
Colossus. 

654 Childeric II. "King ofAtnfratia. 
— — «J Pope Eugenius I. 

655 AH Caliph of Arabia.— MawiaCaHpfc of Egypt 
657 IT Pope Vitalianus. 
€58 The Saracens obtain Peace of the Emperor 

s Constans, and agree to pay a yearly tribute. 

668 ConstantlUS V. (Pogonatut) Emperor of 
the East. 

669 Sicily ravaged by the Saracens. 
67* 11 Pope Adeodatus. 

The Saracens ineffectually besiege Constant! 
nnpte.-— Their fleet destroyed by the Greek 
fire used by Callinicus. 

675 The Saracens attempt to land in Spain, out 
are repulsed by Wamba K.iag of tbo Visi- 
goths. 

676 !f Pope Bonus. 

679 Thierry IV. King of K all France 
U Pope Agatha 

680 If The sixth Genera} or (Ecumenical Council 
of Constantinople. 

682 If Pope Leo II. 
684 IT Pop? Beaedtet II. 



-MS 



rt*us 



/ 



Mahomet, Prophet, oh. 



Isodortks Hisp. ok 



George Piaides, ob. 



IMefbtnasy StttJL 



Partus JEgineta, Mscl 
CaQiokat, Math. fl. 



Adamnanus Scotns, 
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D. 



6S5 



% Pope John V. 



I lUuttrious J»er*&HM. 



( 



699 
708 



roi 
roi 

707 
708 

711 



713 



Justinian II. Emperor of the East 

The Britons totally subdued by the Saxons, 

retreat into Wales and Cornwall. 
Egfrid the Saxon penetrates northward to 

Angus, but is slain by Bredei the Pietish 

King. 

686 if Fope Conon. 
Ceadwalla Ring of Wessex subdues 8uasex 

and Kent 

687 % Pope Sergius. 
690 Pepin Hcristel, Moire du Palais, defeats 

Thierry and acquires the chief power in 
France. 
60S Cbvio III. King of France. 

694 Justinian U. dethroned, mutilated, and ban 
, isbed by Leontius. 

695 ChUdebert 111. Ming of France. 
Leontius Emperor of the East,- -dethron- 
ed and mutilated by 

697)Appiroar or Tiberias Emperor of the 

East 

The Saracens defeated by John the Patrician. 

The Saracens again defeated with great 
slaughter by Heraclius, brother of Tiberius. 

1F Pope John VI. 

Justinian IT. escapes from prison, defeats Ti 
berius, and ii restored to the throne. 

Jnstinian II. defeated by the Bulgarians. 

% Pope Sisinnios. 

f Pope Constantine. 

Philippicus BardanesT Emperor of tBe 

East. 
Dagobert III King of France. 
AnastasitiS II. Emperor of the East. 
Spain conquered by the Saracens under Muca, 

the Genera* of the Caliph Walid.. 
% Pope Gregory II. 

Theodosiug III. Emperor of the East. 
Charles M artel, Mairt du Palais, governs 

all France for twenty-six years. 
Childeric II. King oj France. 
Leo (the Isurian) Emperor of the East. 
Omar If. besieges Constantinople without sue* 

cess. 
Thierry IV* King of France. 
Leo forbids the worship of images, which 

occasions a great rebellion of his subjects, 

the Pope defending the practice. 
Leo orders Pope Gregory to be seized, and 

sent to Constantinople ; but the order is 
frustrated, and Leo confiscates the imperial . 

domains of Sicily and Calabria. 
The Saracens ravage Gallia Natfbonneneis, 
H Pope Gregory III. 
Charles Martel defeats the Saracens between 

Tours and Foietiers, 



Achab SaraeeojCfataS 



71* 



716 



720 



726 



728 



729 
731 
732 



Muca the Saraeen, #ft 



735Btde,£&f*ff& 
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±J±\ 



Ilttlttriou* Perjtn). 



Fredegaire, Bi9t.fi. 



736 Leo persecutes the Monks. 

737 Death of Pelagius, who preserved the Chris- 

tian monarchy in Astoria. 

740 The duchy of SDoleto seized by the Normans. 

— Recovered by the Pope. 

741 fl Pope £aehara. 

742 Childeric III King of France. 
Constaotioe (Copronymus) Emperor of 

. the East.— Enemy to images and saint- 

! worship. 
Coostantine defeats and pats to death Arta- 
bazdus, who had seized Constantinople. 
745 Conslantine destroys the fleet of the Saracens. 
749 The race of the Abassidas become Caliphs of 
the Saracens. 

751 Pepin fie BrefJ Xing' of France, founder 
of the second or Carfomngian race. 

752 fi Pope Stephen III. 

753 Astolphus King of the Lombard* erects the 
Dukedom of Ravenna, and claims from the 
Pope the Dukedom of Rome. 

754|Pope Stephen requests the assistance of Pepin 
against the Lombards. 
Pepin invades Italy, and strips Astolphus 
of his new possessions, conferring them on 
the Pope as a temporal sovereignty. 
Almanzor Caliph of the Saracens, a great 
eneoorager of learning. 

756 Desiderius or Didier proclaimed King of the 
Lombards, with the Pope's consent. 

Abdalrahman I. takes the title of King of 
Cordova, and is the founder of the splen 
did dominion of the Moors in Spain. 

757 1i Pope Paul 1. renews the alliance with De 
sidcrius. 

759 IF Pope Stephen HI. quarrels with Desiderius. 

76S Almanzor builds Bagdat, and makes it the[76oJo. Damacenus^ok 

seat of the empire of ihe Caliphs, 
f 67 The Turk* ravage Asia Minor. 
768 Charlen ("the great J and Carlomaw King* 

I of France. 
j |«J Pope Stephen IV 



770 
772 



Conetantine dissolves the Monasteries in the 

East. ."'.•• 

Charlemagne sole Monarch of France. 

makes war against the Saxons. 



1[ Pope Adrian L 

774|Charleraaa;ne defeats Periderms, and puts an 

end to the kingdom of the Lombards, which 

had subsisted 206 years. 

Leo IV. Emperor of the East' 

77§|Battle of Roncezvalles between the Christiana 

and Moors in Spain, where Rolando, is 

killed. 
Charlemagne conquers Navarre and Sardinia. 

Constantine (Porphyrogenitqs) Empero* 

of the East • . 

Irene, Empress, Regent in her son s minori- 
ty, keeps him in entire subjection. 



775 



771 
781 



n 
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ATd. 



786 



788 
793 



1 lllwlriout Pier*Mu.i 



781 Irene re-establishes the worship of images. 
785 Charlemagne suhdoe* she Saxom. 
— - Haroun Alraschid Caliph of the Saracen* 

. . w?tdes and ravages a pnrt 

or the empire. 

Constantrae assumes the government of the 
_ empire, and imprisons his mother. 
787 The Danes under their pirate chiefs, or Vi- 
kiogr, for the first time land in England. , 
The seventh General Council or second of 

Nice, is held. 
Irene puts to death her son Constantiae, and 

is proclaimed sole Empress. 
Irene proposes to marry Charlemagne, which Gefc 3ynceWua,,/t 
being disapproved, of by her subjects, she is 
dethroned, and confined to a monastery. ■ 
Nicephorus Emperor of the EatU-IJere 
begins the Lower or Greek empire. 
794£har!eraagne defeats and utterly etttrprtes 

the Huns. , 
795 f Pope Leo ni. 

797 The Saracens ravage C*p*adooia> Cypres, 
Rhodes, etc 

Nicephorus associates his son- Sa-tUHnius in 
the Empire; 



800 



807 

811 

8131 



817 



New Em»i»x or wt Wn«*.-<JhaTlema«xe 
crowned Emperor at Rome. 

Haroun Alraschid oourU&enBfemeeof iThar- 
lemagne. 

Michael (Curopatates) Emperor of the feast. 
Leo (the Armenian) Emperor of the East. 
Almamon, Caliph of the Saracens, a great 
encourager of learning. 



801 Paul Diacoaiis, «& 
Mesne, Arab. Meiljl. 
S04 Alcuin, SUt. o*. 



821 



824 



'828 
8129 

838 



841 



V 



814 Lcwt fie DcbonmireJ Emperor and JSng Charlemagne ©v. 

of France. 
816 The Eastern Empire ravaged by earthquakes, 
famine, conflagrations, &c ^ 

•J Pope Stephen V. . 
If Pope Pascal 1. 

Lewis (le Deb.) divides the empire among hjs 
sons. - , 

Michael (Balbus or the Stammerer) Em 

peror of the T$iast. 
IT Pope Eugene 11. 

8*7 <3&bttt unites ' the kingdoms of the Saxon 
Heptarchy.— Beginning of *hl* Wngdoin of 
England. ; • :- • ' 

1F Pope Valentine. 
IF Pope Gregory.' *' 

Theophilus Empef^©0the'Eiftsti* 

©tfcelfoolf King of England: ' 

The Scots under. Kenneth eatirejy *u Wue 

thePiets * ' 

MQLOTgMIWTS Emperor of Germany. 
CharUs (the Batdl Xin* ftf. France. 
Lotharius defeated by his two brothers in the 

Battle of Fonteuai, and deposed. I 



>-f. 
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H2L, 



J 43 



£ JF/S (of Bavaria) Emperor of Germany- 

Michael III. Emperor of the East. 
The Normans plunder die city of Rouen. 
Kenneth M'Alpin King of Scot* subdues the 
Ptotish kingdom, and unites it to the Scot- 
tish. . 
844 5 Pope Sergius 111. 

845jThe Normans plunder Hamburgh, and pene- 
trate into Germany. 



Bginhart, Hist. ob. 



848 
851 



HhuMmit Person*. 



Achmet, Astron.fi. 



**7 1f Pope Leo IV. 

The Venetian fleet destroyed by the Sara- 

cens. 
^ Pope Joan, supposed to have filled the Pa 

I pal chair for two years. 
Basilius associated Emperor of the East 
owiLbwib II. Emperor of Germany. 



Photius, Patr. ob. 
Nennius, Hist, ft* 



,857 CtfieQMU and &ti)tibttt Kings of England- 
85811 Pope Nicholas I. 

866 ©t&tlrtfl King of England. 

867 The Danes ravage England. 
r— Basilius sole Emperor of the East 
— Ill Pope Adrian II. 

Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, excom-Jg^o Godescalcus, ob. 

municates Pope Adrian. 
Alfred (the Great) King of England. 
«J Pope John VIII. 



872 



877 



8751Chableb (the Bald) Emperor of Germany. 
Harold Harfager unites the provinces of Nor 
way, conquers Orkney, Shetland and the 
Hebrides, and appoints Earb to govern 

them. 
Lewis (the Stammerer) Emperor of Ger- 
many and King of France. 
879 \Leu4* III and Uarloman Kingt of France. 
— The kingdom of Aries begins. 
880 Chari.es (the Gross) Emperor of Germany 

and Kii$g of France. 
— — Ravages of the Normans in France. 

883 JPope Murinus. 

884 * Pope Adrian III. 



874 Ado, Hiat. ob. 



871 Hubbfl, Dane, ob. 



882 Hincomarus, ob. 

883 Scotus Erigcna, ob. 
Nicetas, ffist.fi. 



I 



880 Leo (the Philosopher) Emperor of the East. 
The University of Oxford founded by Alfred.lAlfred, rt» 

887 Anvotu Emperor of Germany. lAubo, Foet^fi. 
The Normans besiege Paris, which is gallant 

ly defended by Bishop Goselin and Count 
Eudes. 

888 Eudes or Odo King of France. 
890 Alfred the Great composes his Code of Laws, 

and divides England into Counties, Hon. 

dreds, and Tythings. 
fl Pope Fbrraosus, 
i Pope Stephen VII* 
tf Pope John IX. 
Charles HI (the Simple J King of France. 



891 
. 896 
897 
898 
900 



fl Pope Benedict IV. 

Lswjs IV. Emperor of Germany. 
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i.D. 



901 



904 
905 
911 



913 
9 1 4 
915 



930 
923 
928 

929 
931 



936 



JUftOarD (Ac Ekier)s4t©eeeUs Alfred as King 

of England. 
1T Pope Leo V. 
IF Pope Seivius W. 
Cos rad I. Emperor of Germany. 
Conatantiae IX. Emperor of the Eaat. 

912 The Normans are established in Normandy 
under Hollo. 

fl Pope Anastasiat. 
IF Pope Landon. 

Constantine and Romantrs Emperors of 

the East 
1T Pope John X. 
The University of Cambridge founded by Ed- 

ward the El<ler. 

I l M i* T ,( t JL e Pow'er) Emperor of Germany 
RfHUXbh King «J France. 

Ufytlmn King of England. 

f Pope Leo VI. 

1f Pope Stephen VIII. 

1T Pope John XI. 

Bite of the Republic of Pisa. 

X!7 ^S 60 *^ ovwtbii by the flarteeoi 

W» (the Great) Emperor of Germany. 

IT Pope Leo VII. J 

939 ^^i^r grJ *« * fFrance - 

940 Howel-Dha King of Wales, *n eminent uW- 
giver. 

gftttttmb f. King of BngVmd. 
If Pope Marinus XIII. 
1|Pope Agapet. 

OHtirtd King of England. 

Lothariu* Xing *J France. 

gtltop King of England. 

1T Pope John XII. 

Romanus II. Emperor of the East. 

gftgar King of England. 

If Pope Leo VIII. 

Nicephoruft Phocas Emperor of fteE** 
Otho the Grent cooqoers hskly. 
% Pope lohn XIII. 

Antfoch recovered . from the Saracens by 
Nieephonif. 

John Zemisses Emperor of the East. 

1f Pope Benedict VI. 

Otho II. Emperor 'of Germany. 

1F Pope Boniface VII. 

Kenneth III. annexes the Britons of Btttth 

eloyd to the Scottish kingdom. 
IT Pope Benedict VII. . 

Basilius and Constaniine X, Emperors 
of the East 

<£Dto*rJ> H. King of England. 
€t^efreb U. King of England. 



941 
943 

940 
948 

954 

955 

956 
959 



963 



964 
965 
967 

969 
972 
973 
I 974 
975 



976 

978 

983 
284 



iUuktUw Ftn 



Azophi, vfr. Jia fl. 



94* flodea deCr«in4«4 



AlfaraWios, Ak Ah.JI. 



970Lttitprand,fl r «/.o* 1 



Otho III. Emperor of Germany. 
1 Pope John XIV. 
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>. 



IT Pope John XV. 

I^etoia V. fie Faineant) King of France. 

Hugh Capet King of France, Jounder of the 

third race of the French kmg*. 
The Arabic numeral ciphers first introduced 
into Europe. 
m „Rohert fthe Wite) King of France. 
— flf Pope Gregory Y. 
19 If Pope Silvester H. 

ao 

02 Henry II. Emperor of German;. 
— Great massacre of the Dane* by Bthelrad 

King of England 

03 IT Pope John X" 



lUuttriout Vermont. 



17 

n 

>6 



If Pope John XVI, 
— fl Pope John XVI J. 
»4 IT Pope John XVIlf. 
K)5 Churches first built in. th* Gothie sty te. 
>09«J Pope Sergiua IV. 
312^T Pope Benedict VIII. 
313 The Danes, voder Sswno* get powestimi of 

j England. 
015 



P 
The Manicheon doctrines prevalent in France 

and Italy. 

0t6 QRmiltttD II. (Ironside) King of England. 

017 Canute the Dane (the Gre*t) King of En? 

fend. 
.018 The Normans invade Italy. 

1024 % Pope John XIX. or XX 

— -Conaad IJ. (the Salic) Emperor of Ge^Gvido Atetiao. Monk. 
■• many*. • a ^ * 

1025 Musical characters invented.. by. Guido Are* ' 

tino. 

l02SRomanus Argyrus Emperor, of the East. 
1031 Henry 1 King oj France. 
033 fl Pope Benedict IX. 



1004 Abbo of Fleurv, 

Thed. ob. 
1008 Almoin, ifioL ob. 

a*. 



034|Michael IV. Empei«toCtbeEa«t 
1036to3rtltl (Harefoot) King of England. 
039 Hwtrt III. Erapetor of Germany, 

,<&mm IL « tytoicaiwst k*b of e**, 

land. 

., t«*rp*^e throne of Scotland, by 

ti» mwr*er of r(uncan* 

t»< Ifl,' tjtfie Confesses*) King of Eag4 ♦ 

latfl, i^dres ttit Saxon line- > 
Michael (Calaphfrdes) Emperor dfth* East 
Constantine (Mvnonaahua) . Etoperor *f 

the East ' 

The Turks, under TangroKpfar, subdue 

Persia. i . V 

J Pope Gregory Yfc • 
1[ Pope Clement H. ' 

1048)f Pope Damasus IL 
I049fl| Pope Leo IX. tfce first Pepe ijrfio ; ttaW- 

tained a regular army. 
1054 Theodora Empress of the East. 

Pope Leo IX. tabten -prisoner by the Nor- 
nans, 



Avicenna, Arab. Med. 
ob. 



f . i, 



'■ji i \ t: 



'I I 



!, r. j 
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A.D. 



1055 



1056 

10571 



1058 



lUtutrimu Perti*. 



1059 

1060 
1061 



1065 
1066 



1068 



Goido of Amiens, iVrt, 
ft- 



t t*ope Victor 1L 

The Turks take Bagdat, and oterturn the 

empire of the Caliphs. 
Hvhbt IV. Emperor of Germany. 
M asmom 11L (Cttomore) King of Scotland. 

Isaac (Comnenas) Emperor of the East 
U Pope Stephen X. 
If Pope Nicholas IL 

The Saracens drfren out of Sicily by Robert 
Guiscard the Norman. 

Constaotine XII. (Dneas) Emperor of 

the East. 
Philip 1. King •/ France. 
Rise of the faction of the Goefphs and 

Ghibelb'nes. 
Henry TV. of Germany on hit knees asks 

pardon of the Pope, 
f Pope Alexander IL 

The Turks take Jerusalem from the Saracens. 
fyapolD II. King of England, reigned nine 

months. 

CTlHiam (the Conqueror) King of England. 
Romanus Diogenes Emperor of the East. 
Edgar Atbeling seeks refuge in Scotland. 
Margaret, sister of Edgar Atbeling, married 

to Malcolm King of Scotland. 
The feudal law introduced into England. 

Michael Ducas Emperor of the East' 

IT Pope Gregory VII. 

The Emperor Henry IT. excommunicated 
and deposed by the Pope. 

Nicephorus (Boton) Emperor of the East. 

Doomsday-book begun by William the Con- 
queror. 
108l] Alexius I. (Comnenus) Emperor of? the 

East. 
Henry IV. Emperor, besieges Rome. 

re-crowned Emperor of GermanjdWiH. of Apulia, Poet.jL 



iO70i 
1071 
1073 
1076 

1078 
1079 



Suidas,./?. 



Const Afer, Mcd.fl 



1084 
1086 
1087 



1093 



1095 



1097 
1098 



% Pope Victor HI 
it Pope Urban II. 

fflRt&tam II. (Rufus) King of England. 

St Margaret Queen of Scotland o>d. 

Donald Bane King of Scotland. ! 

Duhoaw II. King of Scotland. 

Institution of the order of the Knights of 
Jerusalem. 

The first Crusade to the Holy Land.— -Peter 
the Hermit 

Newcastle on Tyne built by Malcolm Can- 
more. 

Magnus Barefoot, Ring of Norway, reduces 
Orkney, Shetland, .and the Hebrides, to 
complete subjection to his crown. 

The Crusaders take Antioch. 

Edgar King of Scotland. . 



ftOK; BeeeAger, Poettf 
i Bwperuei •#; 
^9 Abp. LaBfrwM^. 
ftuaffre^o of Sienna, 
' Poe^/L 



Will, of Spires, Math.jL 
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109^ 1 Jerusalem taken by Godfrey of Boulogne.— 
The Knights of St. John instituted. 
Tf Pope Paschal II. 



1100 



Illustrious Persons. 
Rodrigo the Cid, ob. 



1102 

1 1104 
1106 

\x\or 

1108 
1110 



1119 
1124 



[1130 

1135 

Ill37 



•jtylttrg I. (Beauelerc) King of England. 
Guiseard of Normandy takes the title of King! 

of Naples. 
Baldwin King of Jerusalem takes Ptolemais. 
Heitby V.. Emperor of Germany. 

Alexastbeh I. King of Scotland. 
Lewis VI C 1 * GrosJ King of France. 
Tl Pope Gelasius II. 

The order of Knights Templars instituted. 
John (Comnenus) Emperor of the East. 
% Pope Galixus II. 

David I. King of Scotland. 
Ill P°P e Honorius II. 
1125}Lothautus II. Emperor of Germany. - 

\\ Pope Innocent II. 

<&t£ptjeft King of England. 

Lewis VII. ft* June) King of France f mar 
ried to Eleanor of Goienne. 

The Pandects of the Roman law discovered 
at Amalphi. 

Cosrad III. Emperor of Germany. 

The Scots, under David I. defeated by the 
English iti the battle of the Standard. 

Alphonso I. King of Portugal, rescues that 

kingdom from the Saracens. | 

U40|The Canon law first introduced into England. 

Stephen King of England taken prisoner in 
the battle of Lincoln, by the troops of Ma- 
tilda. 

Stephen recovers his kingdom. 

fl Pope Caetestinus II. 

Manuel (Comnenus) Emperor of the East 
1144|5T Pope Lucius 1L 
1 145 ft! Pope Eugene III. 

U47|The second Crusade, excited by St. Bernard. 
115(1 - - - 



1105 Raymond Count 
de Thoulouse, Po. ob. 
1110 Alhazen Math./. 
1113 Sigebert, Hist. ob. 
AnnaComnena, Uist.fi. 
Laurenzio of Verona, 

Gunther, Germ. Po.fi. 



115ft 



1139 



1141 



1143 



Will, of Malmsbury, 
Jhst.fi. 



1143 Peter Abelard, ob. 



1151 
1152 



1153 



Geoft*. of Monmouth, J?. 



The study of the Civil Law revived at Bo- 
logna. 

The Canon Law is collected by Gratian, a 
Monk of Bologna. 

FkbdeMck I. (Barbarossa) Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

Malcolm IV. King of Scotland. - 

If Pope Anastasius IV. 

|Treaty of .Winchester— Compromise between[Oen Edris of Nabih, 

King Stephen and Prince Henry. 
Uttttrp II. (Plantagenet) King of England. 
if Pope Adrian IV. 
The parties of the Guelphs and Ghibellines 

disturb Italy. 
The Bank of Venice instituted. 
Interview between Henry "II. and Malcolm 

IV. at Carlisle. 
If Pope Alexander} HI. 
I l60)The Albigenses maintain heretioal doctrines. 

36 



1154 



1157 
1158 

111 59 



Geog.fi. 

Euatathius, 
Hom.fi, 



Com. cm 



Sylvester Gerald, Hist. 
1163 Eioisa, ob. 
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llttft Pope Latins IIL 
litt Andromcos (Co 

f Pope Urban m. 
Isaac Angelas Emperor of the 
Utrtf Pope Greeny VHX 
— Tbeeiry of Jem 

11SS f Pope Clement llL 

ll$g Ridwf I. (Gmr 4e Uou) King of EaebMlJGMto Curi 
The third Cmsade, onder Richard L and PWJWiU. of N< 
up Aogoatas. 
1190 Hzvbt VL Emperor of Germany 
! 1191 f Pope Csftlestinus ID. 
1192 Richard I. defeat* Saladin m the bittle of As-Bieh, of Horedea, Ifet. 

— — Goy of Losignan King of Jeresalem. 

1195 Alexias Angelas (the Tyrant) Eaperoraf 

the East 
1 19S Phuiv Emperor of Germany. 
— J Inooeent 1IL 
1199 So^n King of England. 
1200 

1202 The fourth Cratade lets oat from Venice. [Peter of Bloia, JRafc •*. 
Constantinople taken by the French and Ye-Gerv. of Canterbury Jd 

netianf. | 

l203|A1ex!Q9 and MurbzuphluS Emperors of Saxo Grammatjeaa, JL 

the East. 
1204 Baldwin I. Emperor of Constantinople, and 

Theodore I. (Lascaris) Emperor of Ni. 

cxa. 
Hie Inquisition established by Pope Inooeent 

III. / 

1206 AVerrhoea Med. 



1206 Henry Emperor of Constantinople 



1208 



Otho IV. Emperor of Germany. 

London incorporated, obtains a charter ^|>t'Gaolder de'Choiil- 



electing its Mayor and Magistrates. 
12f0|Crusade against the Albigensea, under Simon 

de MonUbrt 
1212 Phkdkhick II. Emperor of Germany. 

1214 Alkasdmi II. King of Scotland. 

1215 .Magna Charta signed by King John. 



1216 



1219 



C^nrjl III. King of England. 

Pete rand John Dueas Emperors of u>e 

East. 
Robert Emperor of die East 



Ion, Poet. A 



•Ji:i 
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AD 



of the Saracens. 
1228 Baldwin II. French Emperor of Constag 

tlnople. 
1234|The Inquisition committed to the Dominician 

Monks. 
12d7]Rusaia brought under subjection by the Tar 

tars. 
1241 H Pope Cslestinqs IV. 
1243 it Pope Innocent IV. 



1227 



12t9 Daraietta taken by the Crusaders. 
1223 Lewia VI1L King of France. 
1226Jl n *titutioii of the orders of St. Dominic and 
St Francis. 

% Pope Honoriui III. 

St. Lewi* IX. King- of France* 

1[ Pope Gregory IX. 

Gengiskanand the Tartars overrun the empire 



1248 



1249 Alktutokb III. King of Scotland. 



1251 



Conrad IV. Emperor ol Germany. 
1254 y Pope Alexander IV.- 

InterreciMim in the empire of Germany, from 

the death of Conrad IV. in 1254, to tiie 

election of Rodolph in 1273. 

Theodore II. (Lascaris) Emperor of Ni- 

csuu 
Bagdat taken by the Tartars.— End of the 

empire of the Saracens. 

1259 Jofm (Lascaris) Emperor of Kicra. 



1255 



1258 



1260 



1261 



1263 



1264 



1271 

1272 
1273 

1276 



f277 
1281 



1283 



l'he fifth Crusade under St. Lewis. 



Michael (Palseotogus) Emperor of Niciea. 
Tfce Flagellants preach baptism with blood. 
fl Pope Urban IV. 
The Greek Emperors recover Constantinople 

from the French. 
The Norwegians invade Scotland and are de 

feated by Alexander 111. in the battle of 

Largs. • 
1[ Pope Clement IV. 
The Deputies of Boroughs first summoned to 

Parliament in England. 
Henry III. of England taken prisoner in the ' 

battle of Lewes. 
1265|CharIe8 Count of Anjou King of Sicily. 
1270 ?Wip ML (the Bold) King of France. 
fl Pope Gregory X. 

4B&to2tD 1* (Longsbanks) King of England. 
Rodolph (of Haystarg) Emperor of Ger- 

many, first of th/e Austrian family. 
tf Pope Innocent V. 
fl Pope Adrian V. 
fl Pope John XXI. 
If Pope Nicholas III. 
11 Pope Martin IV. 
1282 The Sicilian Vespers, when 8,000 French 
were massacred in one night. 

Andronicus l«(Pal«oJiogas)BmpeTorofthejoabnesa Janqa, Gr. * 
Ea*v * 



1224 Raymond Connt 
de Thoulouse, ob. 



Gengiskan,*^. 



1229 Accursius Ictus, j?. 



William of Brittany, 

Po. 
Nicolas de Bray, Po.j?. 



1250 Albufaragi, Hitt. 



1259 Mat Paris, Hitt 
ob. 



I 



t. 



1274 St. T. Aquinas,©* 



1280 Albertus Mag. 
PHI ob. 
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1283 
1258 



1291 



11293 



The conquest of Wales by Jtklward I. 
1f Pope Honorius IV. 



\ lUustrioufBeTSens. 



Philip IV. {the Fair) Xing of France. 

1286 Maboarzt (of Norway) Queen of Scotland. 

1288 % Pope Nicholas IV. 

I290(lnterregnum in Scotland for two years.— Cora- 

petition between Bruce and Baliol for the 

Crown. Decided by Edward 1. 
Ptoleraais taken by the Turks.— End oif the 

Crusades. 

1292IJohk Baliol King of Scotland. 

A.HOLPHU3 (of Nassau) Emperor of Germany. 
5f Pope Cadestinus V. 
Jubilee first celebrated at ttorae. 
From this year there is a regular succession 
of English Parliaments. 
1 204 U P°P« Boniface VIIL 

;i2t«{^lichael Andronicus Emperor of theEast. -.«. 

4296Tnterregnum in Scotland for eight years — Sir! Rhet. ob 
William Wallace nobly supports the liberty 
of his country, defeats the English at Stir- 
ling, and drives them out of the kingdom. 
Wallace chosen Regent of Scotland,— defeat- 
ed at Falkirk. 
Axbkrt I. (of Austria) Emperor of Germany. 
The present TurikUh empire begins undei 

Ottoman in Bilhybia. 
^Ottoman or Othoman first Sulfan and 
founder of the Turkish empire. 



l284Koger &acon,JP/uL 
ob. 



1 286Albulfaragius,£&/. 
ob. . 



1295 Brunelto Latini, 



1298 



i 



1299 



13001 
1301 

1302) 



Quarrel between Philip the Fair and Pope Ciambue, Painter* ob. 

Boniface VH1. * 

Comya and Frazer defeat the English thrice 

in one day. 
Tlye Mariner's Compass said to be discovered 

at Naples. I 



1503 Abram Ben Cass, 
Attrvn. ob. 



1304 Wallace betrayed, delivered up, and put to 

death by Edward I. 
1035 fl Pope Clement V. _^ 

1306 Robeut I. (Bruce) King of Scotland. 

1307 The establishment of the Swiss Republics. 

s©Dtoa]CD H. King of England. 

1308 Hejtkt Vlt. Emperor of Germany. 
(Donati killed at Florence. 

The seat of the Popes transferred to Avignon 

for seventy years. "- 

Rhodes taken by the Knights of St. John of 

Jerusalem. 
Pierce Gaveston, favourite of Edward II. put 

to death. 
The Knights Templars suppressed by Philip 

the Fair. 
The Scots under Robert Bruce defeat the En 

glish under Edward II. at Bannockburn. 
Lewis V. (of Bavaria) Bmperor of Germany. 
Leiri* X. (ffutin) King of Frqnce. 
I Si 5 John King tf France. , 
1316 fl Pope John X^II. 



1310 



IS11 
1312 
1314 



Job. Duns Scotus, 06. 
1-308 Jo. Fordun, Jttrf. 
ob. 



1315 Guy Earl of War- 
wick, ob* 



eW>NOXO«jCiX TAtfcfcE. 
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«a*« 



] Jlluttrioiu Pawm. 



Bay in. t^uili, <P»& o*. 
1318 JoinViHe, iffsf. 06 

Dante Atighieri, £»».*£ 



OlS PfeAfr f! (*fe ionf ) JB»J> o/ trance. 

1320 Androaicus II. (Pabjologua) Emperor of 

tbeEatt. " ' 

1321 CAarfa IV* (the .Fair}. JSitf •/ JWmm. 

1327 CtltmrD IH. King of England. 

328 -PAtfto F/. (o/ ValoU) JB«£ */" France. . 

Orohanes or Urehan Emperor of th< Caatruc Castraeftoi, oft 

13i0 Mortimer Earl a 
March* ob. 



Turk*. ^ 

1S29 David II. King of Seo*«id.— Randolph 

Bart Murray Regent. 
• 331 Tfae Teutonic) Knights settle m Pruwi*. . 
332 Edward Baliol, assisted by Edward Iff. h 
crowned at Scone King of Scots, but is soori 
I driven oat of the kingdom. 



1333 



Casimir 11^ (the Great? King of Poland. , 
The Scots defeated by Edward IIL at Hal J 
idoun hill, July 19. 
1334 1F Pope Benedict XIH 



11340 



1341 



Gunpowder invented by Swartz, a Monk of 

Cologne. 
Oil painting said to be invented by John Van 

Eyk. 
John V. (Palieologus) Emperor of the East 
John Cantacuzenos, his tutor, usurps the 

throne. 
1342 1f Pope Clement VI. 



1346 



I! rone %>■«"■**»»*• * *• • » «.- , . 

Battle of Creasy, won by Edward 111 and the 
Black Prince over the French. 



Black rnnce over uic *";»»•»• tt 
Battle of Durham, in which David II. of i345Abulfeda,;ffi*/.o&. 
Scotland is taken prisoner. 



Scotland is taken prisoner. 
1347 Chabum IV. Emperor of Germany. , 

Nicola Bienzi assumes the government of Rj cnar d of Bury, ob. 

l35o|The°Order of the Garter instituted by Ed-|, 

___■ rrr 



> 



^tf 



ward III. m _ ,_ 

Peter /the Crtet ) King of Castile, 
John II. Xing oJ France. 



135€ 



1359 



11378 



1379 



1351 ^ . __ 

^ 352 f Pope Innocent VJ. 

Tbe Turks first eater Europe. i 

The Battle of Poietiers, in which John H-iae© Fh\ Viflani, But. 
King of France is token prisoner, and af ^ 
terwardf hpought to London. 
& Amurath I. Emperor of the Turks 

I30slir Pppe Urban V. 

The law pleadiogf in England changed from 
French to English. 
1364 Charle* V. King of France. 
1370""" 



356 Jo. & Math. Vil- 



lani, Hitt.jl. 



1363 Edward Bajiol, ob. 



1374 F.Petrarcft,7V«*. 
L376 G. Poceace, Pq, 

ob. 
—Ed. Black Pr. 9b. 



fl Pope Gregory aI. 

fioBKRTll. King of Scotland. 

1377 The Popes return .from Avignon to Rome. . 

BiCfyttD II . King of England. 

WickliftVs doctrines propagated in BnganA, • R , , Hiffdcn 

The schism of the double Popes at BpmePg^P* Uifaen. 
and Avignon begins and continue* tfurjty- .»*■•*- 
eight years. 

«J Pope Urban VI. Borne. 

\ Pope Clement VII. Avignon* 



36* 
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A.D. 



1379 
1380 



1381 



1383 

1S84 

1386 
1388 

1389 
1399 



1391 

1892 
1394 



13§5 
1398 

ISM 

1400 



1403 



1409 



1411 



1413 
1414 



I Illustrious p crmi. 



Mat. of Westm. BletM. 
—Bert da Guesehn, *& 



Weicmuui Emperor of Germany, denoted 
hi 1400. 

Cnarlet VI King of France. 

Tamerlane invades and subdues Chorassan. 

Wat Tyler's and Jack Straps insurrection in 
England. 

Peaee between Venice and Genoa. 

Bills of Exchange first used in England. 

Cannon first used by the English in the de- 
fence of Calais. ' 

Philip the Bold. Duke of Burgundy, succeeds 1385 Wickliff ob. 
to the Earldom of Flanders, ' 

Tamerlane subdues Georgia. 

Battle of Ouerhurn between Percy (Hot 
•pur) and Douglas. 

H Pope Boniface IX. 

Robxbt 111. King of Scotland. 

& Bajazet I. Emperor of the Turks. 

Manuel II. (Palsrologos) Emperor of the 

East. 
The Cape of Good Hope discovered by the 

Portuguese. 
The Jews banished from France by Charles 

VI. * 

H Pope Benedict XI IT. 
Skfsmund King of Hungary defeated by 

Bajazet I. 
Tamerlane subdues part of Hind ost an, and 

takes Delhy. 

DrtftTB IV. King of England. 



. i — — — — »- -j — -— w»» ^m*m 

1408 Bajazet is taken prisoner by Tamerlane in the Sir John Gower, Poet, 



1395 Henry Knyghton, 
WtL ob* 



Hi*L 9b. 



battle of Angoria. 
& Solyman I. Emperor of the Tntks 
Battle of Homihlon Hill, In which the Scots 

are defeated. 
Battle of Shrewsbury in which Hotspur is 

killed. n 

1404 1f Pope Innocent VII. 

1405 Death of Tamerlane. 

1406 James I. King of Scotland 
%\ Pope Gregory XII. 

Council of Pisa, where Pope Gregory is de- 
posed. 

*=> Musa Emperor of the Turks. 

. .1F Pope Alexander V. 
1410jos8K (Marquis of Brandenburg) Emperor 
of Germany. 
If Pope John XXIII. 
Stgismuh d Emperor of Germany. 
The University of St. Andrew's is> Scotland 

founded. 
IjKltrp V. King of England. 
Council of Constance, m which two Popes 
were deposed, and the Popedom remained 
vacant near three years. 
*& Mahomet 1. Emperor of the Turks. 
f4l5i!Ienry V. defeats the French at Agincourt. i 



ob. 

t400 Geoff. Chaucer. 
Poet, 06. 



1408 Owen Glendoor. 
ob. * 

1409 Nieh. Flame], 
Jlkk* ob. ' 



1415 Km. Chryiolbras, 



Ob. 
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J.D.I 



I Illustrious Pertow. 



1420 

1421 
148? 



1415 John Hum condemned uy the Council of Con- 

stance for heresy, and burnt. 

1416 Jerome of Prague condemned by the same 

Council and burnt. 

1417 K Pope Martin Y. 
Paper first made from linen rags. 
The island of Madeira discovered by the 

Portuguese, 
John VI. (Paheologus) Emperor of the 

East. 
A month besieges Constantinople/ 
& Amurath II. Emperor of the Turks. 
ftenCp VI. King of England. 
CharUo VII. Xing qJ France. 
James I. King of Scots liberated from cap-|t424 Earl of Buchan, 



l419P.Ai!!yTheol. ob 
Alain Ch*Ttier,Poet,ob. 



1423 T. Walsingham, 
Bi*t. ob. 



1425 
1428 
1431 



^ing 
tivity by the English. 
The Court of Session in Scotland instituted 



1436 

1437 
1438 
1439 

1440 



1444 

1445 

1446 
1447 



by James I. . 

Joan of Are, the Maid of Orleans, compels 

the English to raise the siege of that town. 
11 Pope Eugene IV. 
Rise of the Medici family at Florence. 
Paris recovered by the French from the 

English. 
James U. King of Scotland. 
Aibibt II. Emperor of Germany. 
Re-union of the Greek and Latin chnrchea, 
The Pragmatic Sanction established in 

France. 
Frsdebick 111. Emperor of Germany. 
Invention of the art of Printing by John 

Guttenberg at Strasburg. • 

Ladislaus King of Hungary killed In battle 

with the Turks. 
Constantino (Patooiogus) Emperor of the 

East 

Great inundation of the sea in Holland. 

if Pope Nicholas V. 

Rise of the Sforza family at Mtflan. 

te* Mahomet II. Emperor of the Torks. 

1453 Constantinople taken by the Turka— Extjwo 

TIOW OF THB EASTkBN EMPIBX Ot THE 
ROMAHB. . - 

End of the English government in France. 
% Pope Calixtus III. ; n _ n ' 

Buttle of St Alban's where Henry VL is 
j taken prisoner by the Duke of York. 
«J Pope Pius IL JEneas Sylvius. 
The art of engraving on copper invented 
Jaxbs 111. King of Scotland. , 

Battle of Wakefield, where the Duke of York 

is killed. 
gttOarb IV. Kmg of England. 
Lewi* XL King of France. 
Battfe of Teuton, in which the party of L*n 
caster is defeated. . 

1468 The Orkney and Shetland islands given to 



Const, of France, ob. 
Monstrelet, BiU.JI. 



John d'Arc, ob. 



Scanderbeg,/. 

Thomas Walsingham, 
iHtt.fi. 

1443 L- Aretin, ob. 



1450 



1455 



1447 Humph. D. 
Gloucester, ob. 



of 



\ 



1458 
1459 

1460 



1461 



' 



t459 Poggio el* Flo- 
rence, ob 
John Fust,/. 

¥ 

Rowley, Po. ofBritUjI. 

1464 Cosmo de Medici, 
ob. 

1465 Laur. Valla, ob. 
r—iEn. Sylvius, ob.. 






1 
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370. 



1471 



1475 



1481 
1483 



1486 



1470 



James lit of Scotland, as Hie dowry ofl 

Christiern of Denmark's daughter. 
l47o|Heni7 VI. rettorcd to the throne of Eng- 
land. 
Battle of BaroeL where Warwick ia kaied'— 

BatHe of Tewfteaburr, where the Lancaa- 

teriana are totally defeated. 
Edward IV. restored.— Prince Edward of 1471 T2kaK«ed)»s, at 

Lancaster basely murdered by Clarence 

and Gloucester.— Death of Henry VI 
1f Pone Sixtnj IV. 
l474|TheCape de Verd islands discovered by the 1 

Portogoese. 
Edward IV. invades France.— Peace of 

Paeqoigni purchased by the French. - 
ItfgtThe conspiracy of the Passi against the Me4l478 Theod. Gftsa,*a 

diei at Florence suppressed. The authority 

of Lorenzo de Medici established. 
1 479|Ferdanand and Isabella unite the kingdoms of 

Arragon and Castile. 
Russia Freed from subjection to the Tartars 

by John. 

** Bajaset U. Emperor of the Turks. 

CharU* VIIL King of France. 

£olBar& V. King of England*— Riahard 

Duke of Gloucester Protector. 
Edward V. and his brother mur d ered . 
Kfcfc&Ttl 111. King of England, 



fUuHrUus 



1481 Philelphva, «*. 
B. Platioa, JKt*. oL 



1484 V Pop* Innoeent VIII. 

Battle of Bosworth, in which Richard III. i*j 
killed. 

I^ettrp VII. King of England, first of thai 
house of Tudor.— Union of the houses of 
York and Lancaster. 

1488JJaxm IV. King of Scotland. 

1491 Granada taken !bv Ferdinand and Isabella. 

—End of the kingdom of the Moon in 

Spain. 



lttOTPope Alexander VI. (Borgia.) 
Hispaniola and Cuba discovered by 



1493 



1497 



1498 



1499 



Christo-i 
pher Cotambua 

Maximilian I. Emperor of Gecmany. 
1494|Expedition of Charles VIII. into Naples. 
Algebra first known in Europe. 
America d'wcovened by Columbus. 
The Portuguese under Vssco de Gama, dou-j 

ble the Capo of Good Hope, and sail to the, 

East Indies. 
Umu Xil JRng offnorice. 
Savanarola burnt !by Pope Alexander VI. lor 

preaching against the vices of the clergy. 
Lewis XII ukes .possession of the Milanese- 
{Sebastian Cabot lands in North America. 

iscol , „ 

ftrtffcll discovered by the Portuguese. J f 

M axirailian div ides Germany 4uto afeehwlesj 1502 Pteler Martyr, e*| 
and adds four more in 1 512. 

150df Pope fibs IK. 

—Hf Pope Julius II. 



fteus Mirandola,/. 

Pomponhls Lastus, Htit 

Alex, ah Alexandre, 
BiH.jL 

1490 Boiardo, J*oet 9 ob\ 
Chaleondiles, HUt.JL 

1491 Annio de Vertlbo, 

l492W.Caxton. 

Printer, eb. 
Lorenzo de Medici, ob\ 
PefHian, ob. 



1499 

ob. 



1503 Jov. PonUiWj #a| 
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lUtutritus Persons. 



1 504 P. Beroaldiu, J7i«*. 

ob. 
1406 Csssar Borgia, ob. 

1509 Phil de Comines, 
Biat.ob. - 



lioal battle of Cferisatet, in which the Ureucn rose 

ISOiWilip L* King of Spain. 1506, Jane his 

I Queen. 
1507 1 Madagascar discovered by the Portuguese. 
1508 League of Cambray against the Venetians. 
1509 'totmg VIII. King of England. 

-Battle of Agnadello, May 14. 

1511 .Cuba conquered by the Spaniards. 

) ^ Selim I. Emperor of the Turks. 

l512iThe French defeat the Venetians in the bat- 
^*» 1 tie of Ravenna. \ n ' . 41 

151*3 Battle of Flodden, fatal to the Scots, Sept 11. i*»* 
— fciThe English defeat the French in the battle! ob. 
I ^ of the Spurs. J „.. * 

— J ameb V. King of Scotland, f*»* *"''* 

^f Pope Leo X. 

1515 Fronts £ Xing of France. 

— Battle of Marignan, in which the French de- 
I feat the 8 wis*. 



1512 Gaston de Foix,o&. 
Rob. Fabian, HitU ob. 

1513 Aldus Manutius, 



I feat the 8 wis*. «* 1516 Ban. Mantuanus, 

1516 Charles I. (Emperor Charles V.) King of "J^J. 



Coel. Rhodigin, Gram, 



Card. Adrian, ob. 



1521 



/ 



. 



Ilaroarossa seizes the 1 kingdom of Algiers. I j^.^ b. 

q>e Reformation in Germany begun by Ln-^«a. Airoene., 
ther. . - « 

The Turks put an end to the reign of toe 
Mamalokes in Egypt. m ' 
Leo X. condemns Luther's doctrines. 
Charles V. Emperor of Germany. 
Magellan explores the South Seas, 
t* Solyman U. (the Magnificent) Emperor of 
the Turks. * \ A *. 

Sweden and Denmark united. 

Massacre of Stockholm by Christiern II. and 

Archbishop Trollo. 
«J Pope Adrian VI. , 

Gusuvus Vasa King of Sweden. 
Cortez completes the conquest of Mexico 
The first voyage round the world performed 

by a ship of Magellan's squadron. 
Rhodes taken by the Turks. 
Solyman the Magnificent takes Belgrade, 
fl Pope Clement VII. • 

Sweden and Denmark embraee the Protest- 

B^ofWia, in which Fra**i. L k »ken|l525 Jo. Pistor, T^- 

prisoner by Charles V. /• 

Treaty of Madrid between Charles V. and 

Rome taken ana pinnae , cmDire of -J. Froben, Pr. 06. 



1522 



1523 



152<^ Raphael Urb, 

Painter, ob. 
— H. Boece, Hist ob. 
— Hen. Stephen r en, 

Pr. ob. 
—Leon, da Vinci, 

Painter, ob. 

1522 Gavin Douglas, 
Poet, 0%. 

1523 Alex. Ab. Alex.06. 
— P. Melanethon, ob. 

1524 T. Linaore, Med. 
ob. 



is*/ Home Maw ■«« 1..-—.— ;k-- n miw»nf 
Pfcarro and Dalmagro mtade the empire ot 

Peru. _. . 

1528 Revolution of Genoa by Andrea ««•. 
Gnstarus Ericson crowned King of omen. 

1529 Diet of Spires against the Huguenots, then 
1 first termed Protestants. 

Peace of Charobray, August 5. 

1530|The league of Smalcald between the Pro 
I testants, 



T. Froben, Pr. ob. 

1528 A. Durer, Paint, 
ob. 

1529 Machiavel, Bttt. 

ob. 

1 530 B. Donatus, Cr. ob. 
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AA 



1591 
1532 



1534 



1535 



1538 



1540 
1542 



1544 



1547 



Michael Senretas burnt for heresy at Geneva I— A 



The treaty of N a rem berg, August 2. 

The Court of Session in Scotland newmodei- 

led by James V. 
The Reformation takes place in England, 
f Pope PhuI HI. 

Barbarossa seizes the kingdom of Tunis. 
Jack of Leyden heads the Anabaptists at 

Muniter. 
The society of the Jesuits instituted by Ig 

natius Loyola. 
Expedition of Charles V« against Tunis. 
Treaty of Nice between Charles V. and Fran 

eis I. 
The Bible in 'English appointed to be read 

in the Churches of England. 
Dissolution of the monasteries in Kngland by 

Henry VIII. 
Defeat of the Scots at Solway moss» 
Mart Queen of Scotland. 
The French defeat the troops of Charles V. 

m the battle of Gemotes. The treaty of 

Crept. 



t,obJ 



—■A. Aleiat, 
— Sannazariuc* I**et> 
1531 SSuinglins, ob, 
— OecolaiapsKliiis, %b. J 

1533 Lud. Ariaata^flril 
ob. 

1534 Corn. Ae-ripp. t* 

1535 Sir Xh. &fore,sft 
M. Accuraiua, JPhil.fi. 

1536 Erasmus, ob, 
1540 Budaetis, /c/ia, ok 
— JEobanaa Hessus,i>«, 

ob. 



— Gofeeardini, Hiot ok 
Jo, Major, Hl*U ob. 
Ja Bale, Biag.JL 
1 54lParacelaas,/>A**a 
I542A1D. Pigtuus f .*faA 

ob. 

1 543Copenifccus,/>A&»0 
1544. U Baif, 1**1, ob. 
—CI. Marot, J*oot, ok 



1545 The Cooneil of Trent bejps, which continued — OL Magmis, Mst. ob. 



eighteen yean. 
The Scots defeat the English at AncramMuir. 
1546 Cardinal Beaton, AreKhishopof St* Andrew's, 

assassinated. 
Ftesco's conspiracy at Genoa. 
The battle of Mufberg, in which the Pmte* 



154$ 

1550 

1552 1 



1553 



1555 



1556 



1557 
1518 



1559 



1545Beitfti, J*oet,od. 
l546P.Joria«,Zff«A«& 
—Ed. Hall, H$ot. ob. 
—Mart Lutber ob. 
1547 Lud. Virea, ob. 
-^Card. Rembo, ob. 



—Vatabtaa, 
—Card. Sadofetus, 



ob. 
ob. 



ants are defeated, and the Elector of 9afto» —Pentinger, Oeef. ok 
ny taken prisoner. — - - - — ■ 

€&&#& VI. King of England. 

Henry II King of France. 

Battle of Pinkey in Scotland, where the Scots 

are defeated by the English, December 10. 
The Interim granted by Charles V. to the 

Protestants. 
t) Pope Julius III. 



The tresty of Paasau between Charles V. and — Sleidan, Hist. ob. 



the Elector of Saxony, JEor the establish 

ment of Lutheranism. 
JUartl Queen «f England. 
Lady Jane Grey beheaded. 
f Pope Marcetlusll. 
H Pope Paul IV. 

Many Bishops burnt in England by Mary. 
Fkrdiit jjtd I. Emperor of Germany. 
Philip II. King of Spain. 
Philip II. defeats the French at St. Quintin. 
Calais taken by the French from the English. 

4£(i#(btt$ Qaeen of England. 

The French defeated in the battle of Grave 

lines. 
Mary Queen of Scots married to the Dauphin. 
•J Pope Pios rv. 
Francis XL King of France. 
Treaty of Cattean Cambresis. 



1550 Trissfoo, Poet, ob\ 



1560 pharfes IX King of Franco. 



1551 J. Leland, Jint*k 
Mart Queer, ob, 
1553 Fr. Rabelais, ob. 

-^J. Dnbrarius, Hift.ob. 
— Fracaatorhis,JPoef,0d 

1555 Polyd Virgil, ob. 
-Agri cola, Med. ob. 

1556 lgn. Loyola, ob. 
—Pet Aretm, ob. 
1557SirJo.Cheke,o3. 
1558 J. P. Valeriana*, 

PoetfOb. 
—J. C. Scaliger, ob. 
— Aldrovanaas, ob. 



1559 R.Stephen,/'™/. 
ob. 
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A> &*\ 



1560 



1561 
1562 
1*64 



1566 



I 



1567 



Conspiracy of Amooise, formed by the part) 1 

ofConde against that of Guises— Beginning 

of the civil wars in Prance. 
The Reformation completed in Scotland by 

John Knox. 
The Papal authority abolished by Parliament 

in Scotland. 
Mary queen of Scott arrives in Scotland from 

France. 
Battle of Dreux— Victory of the Guises over 

Conde. 
MAXtxtLTAH II. Emperor of Germany. 
Siege of Malta by the Turks, who are defeat 

ed. 
1H Pope Pins VI. 

Revolt of the Netherlands from Philip II 
Murder of David Rizzio in Scotland. 
fcjSemn II. Emperor of the Turks. 
The Duke of Alva sent by Philip to the No 

therlands. 
Ring Henry Darnley murdered, February 9. 
J amis VI. King of Scotland. 
Mary Queen of Scots flies into England for 

Protection. . 

Philip U. exterminates the Moortfrom Spain. 
Puts to death hi* son Don Carlos. 
The Earl of Murray, Regent of Scotland, as- 
sassinated by Hamilton. 
The battles of Jarnao and Moncohtour i& 

France, in which the Protestant* are d* 

feated* 
Naval Victory at Lepanto, where the Turks 

«te defeated by Don John of Austria. 
1573 U Pope Gregory XHL 

The massacre of St Bartholomew, August 24. 
Hasrlem taken by the Spaniards: 
Menrv 1IL Xing' of France. 
Soeinm* propagate* his opinions. 
Don Sebastian King of Portugal invades Afrioa. 
Memorable siege of Leyden, raised by the 
Prince of Orange; *nd the Admiral Boi* 



lUurtriou* Per—n*. 



L 



1568 



1569 



1571 



1560Mich.de ^Hospital 
Chan./. 



1563 Seb. Castatto, ob. 
—Roger Ascham, ob. 
1 564JaCalvin,7^eo/.o6. 
—Michael Angelo, 
Painter, ob. 

1565 Con.Gesner,PA3'£ 
ob. 

—Adrian Tornebu*,od. 

1566 Hier.Vida, Po.ob. 

—Han. Caro. Poel, ob. 
— Castlevetro, Crit. ob. 

1567 Anne de Mont 
moreney, Const, of 
France, ob. 



1569 Bern. Ta*so,P*. 




1575 
1576 



1578 
1579 



157$ John Knox, ob. 
— Adm. Coligni, ob. 
— H. Cardan, ob. 
— Peter Ramus, ob. 
1574 Paul Manutius.o&. 



1576 Titian Vccelli, 

. Painter, ob. 

P. And. M*th«*ras, 

JHed.J?. 



1580 



sot 
<& Amurath HI. Emperor of the Tut**. 
Rodoiphus II. Emperor of Germanv, 
The league in France formed against the 

Protestants. . 

The Spaniards under Don John of Austria 

defeated in the battle of Rim<mant._ *W*7»rw**« PA**** 
Commencement of the repubjlc of Hoflartdp*TOCt*tf«et» f Ptet,ob. 

by the union of Utrecht— Ma*stHcht taken 

by the Spaniards. 
Battle of Alcagw, the Portuguese under Don 

Sebastion defeated by Muley Molucki i 
Philip II. takes possession of Portugal. 



1582 



Philip II. takes possession ot r ortugai. i pou r««»MW 

The world circumnavigated by Sir Frtticte 1581 . Ja. Cnricbton, 



Drake 
The RaW of Ruthyen in Scotland.— James 

VI. seised by the Earl of Gowrte. 
The Sfcw Style introduced 'into Italy by Pope 



1580Palladio, J?r«rt./. 



Mm. ob. 
— Osortat. ob. 
1583 G. Buchanan, ob. 
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1584 



1585 
1587 



1589 



1591 



1596 Cadiz taken by the English. 



1598 



160U 



1602 



1605 



1608 



1610 



Gregory XI tL the 5th of October bei 

counted the 15th. 
William I. Prince of Orange murdered 

Delft 
Virginia discovered by Sir Walter Rawleigh 
Embassy from four king* of Japan to Phii 

lip II. 
V. Pope Sixtua V. 

Sehah Abbas the Great King of Persia: 
Mary Queen of Scota beheaded at Pother 

ingay. 
1 588pp« ruction of the Spanish Armada by the 

English. 
Henry III. of Prance murdered by JacquesJM. Frobiaher, Aor./ 

Clement. 
Henry IV, ( the Great J Xing of France. 
l590jThe battle of Ivry, which ruins the League 

in F ranee. 
fl Pope Urban VII 
•J Pope Gregory XIV. 
The University of Dublin erected. 

f Pope Innocent IX. , 

1592 Presbyterian church-government established 1592 M. Montague, d 

in Scotland. 
U Pope Clement VIII. 
l594|Tbe Bank of England incorporated. 

^Mahomet III. Emperor of the Turks. 



rs 




Itlusttwu* FtlWtt. 



1585 Bodimis,60. 
—Car. Sigonins,«6. 
— Ronaard, Poet,*b. 

1586 Sir Ph. Sydney,** 
1588 Paul VeraQOt 

Painter % ob. 



1 590 J. Cujaa, Sotut,* 
— D» Bartaa, Feet, tf 

159t PanciroHos, ob. 
B. Brissoniaa,Jctut>* 



Edict of Nantes, tolerating the Protestants in 

France* 
Peace of Vervina concluded between France 

and Spain. 
Philip III. King of Spain. 
Tyrone's rebellion in Ireland. 



1595 Acidafias, ft*.* 
— Torq. Tacao, Fo. * 

1596 AW. ' Manota* 
jun. ob. 

Sir Hen. Drake, ob. 

1597 Jan. DousaJun^J 

1598 Hen. Stephen 
jun. •&. 

— E. Spencer* Put** 
R. Hooker, -Z? ./>.* 



Gowrie's conspiracy in Scotland. 

The Earl of Essex beheaded. 

The English East-India Company establish 

ed. 
Decimal Arithmetic invented at Bruges. 
I603|3[ame* I. (VI. of Scotland) King of Great 

Britain. 
Union of the Crowns of England sum} Sept 

land. 
** Achmet I. Emperor of the forks. . 
The Gimpowder*plot discovered. 
1f Pope Paul V. 

Galileo discovers the Satellites of Jupiter. 
Annioiaa propagates his opinions. 
Henry IV. of France murdered by Ravail 

lac. 
Lewis XllL King of France. 
The Moors expelled from Spain by Philip 

III, 



_ _, Hudson's Bay discftv.ei'fiU- 
l6ll Baronets first created in England by James I. 
$612 \f atthus Emperor .of Germany. 
11644 Logarithms invented by ffapier of Merohis 
I ton. 



1601 Tycho Brad* 
Philob. 



l60AJanuaDousa,seii.»ft- 
Keprter, PMLfl. 

Masenius, Po. fl. 
John Stow, Ant. ob. 
Galileo, PhU.fi. 
Theodore Beza, ob. 

1606 Justus Lipsias, o J 

1607 Card. Baronim*^; 

1609 Jos. Scaligrer, •*[ 
•— An,Car acci, Paint. M 

1610 Boccalini, p , 

1614 Is. Casaubon, v>-> 

1615 Et. Pasquier, ob. 



11616 ty\Shakspeare,*fc 

11617 Napier of Mer 
cbiston, 06. 
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si. D. 
1616 



1617 



1 



Settlement of Virginia by Sir Walter Haw 
leigh. 

* Mustapha Emperor of the Turks. 
I618[xhe Synod of Dort in Holland. 

1 6 19 [Discovery of the circulation of the blood by 
Dr. Harvey. 

Ferdinand II. Emperor of Germany. 
i Vanini burnt at Thouiouse for atheism. 

1620 The battle of Prague, by which the Elector 
Palatine loses his Electorate. 

The English make a settlement at Madras 
Navarre united to France. 
-> Othroan II. Emperor of the Turks. 

1621 Philip IV. King of Spain. 
Batavia built and settled by the Dutch. 
4f Pope Gregory XV. 

1622 ^ Amurath IV. Emperor of the Turks. 

1633 fl Pope Urhan VIII. 

Institution of the Knights of Nova Scotia hy 
1 James I. 
1625 



Illustrious Persons » 

l6l7De Thou, Htit. ob, 

— A qui Hon, Math, ob. 
1618 Card. Perron, ob. 
— Sir Walter lta wleigh^ 

ob. 
Mjg. Cervantes, o5. 
Votsius, Crit, ft, 
Meursius, Crit.fi. 



I 



l621Card.Bellarmin,o$. 



1623 Will. Camden, 
Hist. ob. 

— Paul Sarpi, ob. 

1 624 Marianna,/fo/. ob. 



1626 



tifyXlW I. King of Great Britain. 

The island of Barbadoes planted; — the first 

English settlement in the West Indies. 
Knights Baronets first created in Scotland. 
League of the Protestant Prinees against the 1627 Jan. Gruterus, ob 
Emperor. 
l6S2Gustavus Adolphus killed in the battle of 
Lutzen. 

hristina Queen of Sweden. 
l635|The French Academy instituted. 
16S7 FiROiHAVB III. Emperor of Germany. 
1638 Bagdat taken by the Turks. 

The Solemn League and Covenant establish 
ed in Scotland. 



I640|john Duke of Braganza recovers the king 

<1om of Portugal. 
1 641 (The Irish Rebellion, and Massacre 
Protestants, October 23. 
^Ibrahim Emperor of the Turks. 
The Earl of Strafford beheaded. 



1628 Malher.be, Po. ob. 
Gu'. Rheni, Paint. JL 
RubcMi Paint. Jl. 
Bacon Ld. Verulam. ob. 
Fam.Strada, #*>*../?. 

1630 Kepler, ob. 

1631 H.C.DaviIa,Zfc*. 
ob. 



1632T. Allan, Math, ob. 
1635 Lope de Vega, 
of the| Poet, ob. ) 

Alex. Tassoni, Po. ob, 
1631 Ben Johnson, ob: 



1642 Beginning of the Civil War in England.— The 
battle of Edgebill, October 23. 



1643|l>w> X/K. l&ng of France, 

A.nne of Austria Regent of France. 
Archbishop Laud impeached by the Com- 
I roons, tried and beheaded. 

16 U f Pope Innocent X. 

Revolution in China by the Tartars. 

l6i5lCharles I. defeated in the battle of Naseby. 



1640 Achelini, Po. ob. 

— Ph.Massinger,P«. ob. 

l64lMax.DukoofSul- 

ly, ob. 
— A. Vandyke, pb. 
— H. Spelman, ob. 

1642 Galileo, PhiL ob. 
—Card. Richelieu, ob. 

1 643 Jo. Hampden, «*• 
1 644BentivogHo,/ft'«/0&. 



1646 Sir Robert Spottiswoode, President of the Kob. Baker, UisL ob. 



Session, beheaded, 20th January. 
l648JThe peace of Westphalia.— The civil war of 

die Fronde at Paris. 
l649iCh»rtes I. of England beheaded. .. 
— — The Commonwealth of England begins. 

& Mahomet IV. Emperor of the Turks. 

1650 The Marquis of Montrose put to death. 
-*~ Battle of Dunbar.— Covenanters defeated by 
I Cromwell. 

37 



— CUillingworth, ob. 
— Van, Helmont, ob. . 
1645 II. GrotiuSt »A. . 

1647 Quevedo r ^o.«5. 

1648 Voiture, ob. 

1649 W. Drummond, 
Poet and fftet. ob* 

lM9'F,Str»dn # ob. 
J t650Jo.<5er . Vos5ius,oZ 



- 
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165 1 



1655 



1650 
ob. 

f nigo Jones, Jbrch. ob. 
1652 Petavius, .fli>/. 06 



1654 Bafeae, «£. 
John Sdden, Jtnt. ob. 



l'lie battle of Worcester woo by Cromwell 

l652|The first war between the English and 

Dutch. 
Dark or Mirk Monday, 30th March. 

1653 The Dutch fleet defeated by Monk, 30 shtni 1653 Salnm 

ukeo, and Van Tromp killed, Jaly 30th. 

1654 End of the Commonwealth of England— 
Oliver Cromwell Lord Protector. 

The English under Admiral Penn, take pos- 
session of Jamaica. 
Christina Queen, of S wedea resign the Crown 1655 Gassendr, I*?nl ob. 
to Charles X. — Arehbp. Usher, ob. 

■u^» 11 Pope Alexander VII. — DaikHetnaiasv /*«.<>*. 

IG58 Dunkirk delivered to the English. 1656 Nic Pousaio, 

LsoroLfi L Emperor of Germany. PmnL ob\ 

Richard Cromwell Lord Protector of Eng. 1657 W. Harrey, ob. 
land. — Adm. Blake, ob. 

1659 The peace of the Pyrenees between France 1658 Casp. Bartfeiua,a6. 

and Spain. Scarron, Poel % ob. 

k660 C(oTto II. King of Great Britain.— Re- Sptnosa, PHLJL 

storation of Monarchy. Pascal, ob. 

— The peace of Oliva between Sweden, Den- 1660 U. Hajnmood, ob. 

mark, and Poland. 
(661 The Marquis of Argyle beheaded for Trea- 1661 Card. Mazarin,o6. 
son, 37th May. — Don. I* c]e Haro,e& 
1662 The Royal Society instituted in England. lFermat, Math. fi. 
Dunkirk sokl back' to the French. I 



ll hutrimu _ __ 

bee Cartes, l*hil. 



(1663 Carolina planted. 

I The French Academy of Inscriptions insfr 

\ toted. 

1G64 The second Dutch war begins. 

1665 Charles II. Ring of Spain. 
•Great plague in London. 



1667 



1666 Great fire in London. 

The Academy of Sciences Instituted in France 

Sabatei Levi, in Turkey, pretends to be the 
Messiah. 

The Scots Covenanters defeated on Pent- 
lands hills. 

The peace of Breda, which confirms to the 
English, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New Jersey. 

f Pope Clement IX. 

The Spanish Netherlands Invaded by Lew- 
it XIV, 

The peace of Aix-hvChapelle. 

The island of Canoia taken by the Turks. 



1667 Ab.Cowley,Pe.06. 
Sam.Bocbart, ob. 



1668 

1669 

1670W Po?« Clement X. 

I6Y2 Lewis XIV. conquers great part of Holland. 

The De Witts put to death in Holland. 
1 674 John Sobteski King of Poland. 
1 676 IT Pone Innocent XI. 
i—— Carolina planter! by the English* 
1678 The peace of Nimeguen, July 31. 

't>e Habeas Corpus Ant pasted in Eng 

land. 
The Long Parliament of Charles 1I» die- 

sotted. 
The Scots Covenanters defeated at Both- 
well Bridge by the Duke of Monmouth, 
June 22d. 



167© 



1669 Sir John Denham, 

Poet.ob. 
1671 Mot le Vayer,o*. 
— Gronovius, Ant. ob. 
— Molier, J*9tt, ob. 
1 672Ghance.Segi>ier, ob 
1674 John Milton, ob. 
— Labbadie, ob. 
Ed. E. ofClarendouj ob. 
167-5 Turenne, ob. 
1676 De Ruyter, ob. 
—Sir Mat. Hale, ob. 
1678 Spinosa, ob. 
l679Th.HouUei,o*. 
— D, de Rochefivucsolr, 

ob. 
— Card, de Bets, ob. 
— Mezeray, EitU ob. 
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1682 
1683 



1685 



1686 



1689 




1695 



1697 



1699 



1700 



Peter the Great Caar of Muscovy. 
Execution of Lord Russel, 21st Julr. 
Execution of Algernon Sidneys 7th Decem- 
ber. 

The siege of Vienna by the Turks, raited 
by John Sobieski. 

3!atnW IK King of Great Britain. 
Revocation of the edict of Nantes by Lew 

is XIV. 
Djuke of Monmouth beheaded. 
The Newtonian philosophy first published in 

England. 
The league of Aogsburgh against France. 
^ Soli man III. Emperor of the Turks. 
Revolution in Britain— King James abdicates 

th e throne, December 23. 

3£KtHtam and Jltltp King and Queen of 

Great Britain. 
Episcopacy abolished in Sootland by King 

William. 
Battle of Giilicrankie— The King's troops de 

feated.— The Viscount of Dundee slain ; 

July 16.0.S. 
If Pope Alexander VHI. 
Battle of the Boyne, July 1. 
fl Pope Innocent XII. 
*& Achmet II. Emperor of the Turks. 
Battle of La Hogue, May 19. 
The Massacre of Glencoe In Scotland, Jan. 

31,0.3. 
Battle of Steenkirk.— King William defeated 

by Lnxemburgh, July 24. 
Hanover made the ninth Electorate of the 

Empire. 
Namur taken by King William, June 25. 
« Mustapha II; Emperor of the Turks. 
Peace of Ryswick concluded, September 11. 
Peter the Great 'gains a signal victory over 

the Turks, and takes'Asoph. . 
Charles XII. King of Sweden. 
Peace of Carlovitz concluded, January 26. 
The Scots attempt a Colony at Darien. 



ftliittrfnu Pernns. 



1701 

1702J 



t70:> 



1704 



Charles XII. begins his first campaign, takes 

Copenhagen. 
Philip V. King of Spain. 
fl Pope Clement XI. 
Death of James II. at St. Germain's. 

3tHteQ, ueen of Great Britain.— War against 

France and Spain. 
The English and Dutch destroy the French 

fleet at Vigo. 
The French semi Colonies to the Mississippi. 
Gibraltar taken by Admiral Ropke, July 24. 

^Achmet VII. Emperor of the Turks. 



Battle of Blenheim.— The French defeated Dr. J. Wallis, ofc 



1680 T. Bartolra, ob. ■ 
— Sam. Butler, ob. 
— T.O%m*y 9 Po.ob. 
— Mad. Bourignon, ob. 
— Athan. Kireher, ob. 

1681 Monteneuli, ob. 
Sir. J.Marabam, Chron t 

ob, 

1682 Sir T. Brown, 
Phy$. ob. 

1683 J. B. Colbert, ob. 

1684 Pet. Corneille, ob 
l686Maimbourgh,Jfc>*. 

ob. 
OthoGaeric, Mith. ob. 
!68rEd. Waller, / J o.o£. 
— Ranin, Pwrf, ob. 
1 688 Du Cange, ob. 

R. Cud worth, ob. 

D. ofOrmond, ob. 
C. le Brun, Paint, ob. 
G, Menage, ob. 
1691 R. Boyle, Phil. ob. 
—Sir G. Mackenzie, o$. 
— Nie. Hcinsius, ob. 



1604S. Puffendorf, ob. 
Huygeps, Phil, ob, 

1695 La Fontaine, ob. 
-Dr. Butby r ob. 

1 696 La Bruyere, ob. 
ltaciue, ob. 



1 699 Bp.Stillrngfleet,o6 
StrWilliamTemplc, ob. 



1701 John Dryden, ob. 
E. of Sunder fand, ob. 



1703 J. G. Grterius, ob 
St. Evremnnd,Pc«/, ob. 



by\ Marlborough and Prince Eugene, Au< 
gust 2. 



1704 John Locke, ob. 
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ITd T ' ' 

\\70i Peter the Great founds St. Feter&burgh. 
| 1 705 The English take Barcelona. 

Jojjrph 1. Kroperor of Germany. 

I T06 Bailie of Karailies.— The French defeated bj 
the Duke of Marlborough, May 12. - 



1705 Jo. Ray, JfaL ob. 

1706 Bossuet, Bp. ob. 
I -- -;;— . — •-"**•* — -/ ■ - —John Evelyn, ob. 

— —The treaty of Union bat ween England and p. Bayle, ob. 



— Ch. E. of Dorset, ob. 
1707M.Vauban, o£. 



I SeotlaW, signed July 22. 
l707.The battle of Atmanza,— The French and ., Vf ,_ ,«.„„„„ w 
Spaniards, under the Duke of Berwick, Geo. Farquhar, W.ob 
defeat the Allies, April 14. * 

1708 Battle of Oudenarde— The French defeated 
by Marlborough and Eugene, June 80. 
Minorca taken by General Stanhope, Septem- 
ber 18. 
Battle tfPultowa.— Charles XIL defeated by 
Czar Peter, June 30. 



1X09 



Battle of Malplaqnet.— The French defeated 
by Marlborough and Eugene, September 11. 
1711 Chabim VI. Emperor of Germany. 
1713 The peace of Utrecht, signed March SO. . Ml tm ^. mrut 
irft&eorg* I. Elector of Hanover, King of Ash* Cooper* Earl 



ItluMtrtmu Reruns 



1711 N.Boilean, ob. 

1712 Cassini, PhzL ob. 



Great Britain. 
1715JZ#wi« XV. Ktne of France. 

The Rebellion in Scotland.— Battle of She 
riffmuir, November 13. 
171C Prince Eugene defeats the Turks at Petcrva 
radin. 
1 1718Charles XII. of Sweden killed at the siege of 
j FrederiokshaH. 

1720 The Mississipi Scheme in France projected 
by John Law, breaks up 23d May. 

In the same year the South Sea Scheme 
breaks up in England, September. 

1721 H Pope Innocent XIH. 

1724 If Pone Benedict X1H. 

1725 Death of Peter the Great Czar of Muscovy. 
j «:— Catharine Empress. 

1726|Grcat Earthquake at Palermo, August 21. 

1727 | <Bforge II. King of Great Britain. 
■ ■ Treaty of Copenhagen between Great Bri 
I tain and Denmark. 

jThe Spaniards besiege G ibralt ar, May 20. 

1728 Treaty between Great Britain and Holland, 

May27. 
— — |The Congress of Soissons, June 14. 
1729Treaty of Seville between Great Britain, 

France, and Spain, November 9. 
1730 «J Pope Clement XII. 

Christian VI. King of Denmark. 
The Persians under Kouti-Khan defeat the 
Turks. 

** Mahomet V. Emperor of the Turks. 
Treaty between Great Britain, the Emperor, 
and King of Spain, July 22. 
1733 The Jesuits expelled from Paraguay, January 

Frederick III. King of Poland. 

l734Coromerc ; al Treaty between Great Britain 
and Russia, December 2. 



Shaftesbury, ob. 
1715 Fenelon, Jibp. ob. 
— Bp. Burnet, ob. 
— Malbranche, Phil. ob. 
Leibnitz, Pftil. ob, 

1718 Mad. Daeier, ob. 

171 9 M. Maioten<>n,06. 
•—Jos. Addison, ob. 
— -Flarostead, ob. 

1720 Heinsius, Grand 
Petitionary, ob. 

1721 Mat. Prior, ob. 
— lluet, ob. 

1722 Dacier, ob. 
— C. Fleury, Hiot. ob. 
17*3 SirChr. Wren, o£. 
— H. Prideaoy, ob. 

— Basnage. Hiot. ob. 

1724 W. Wollastoo, 06. 

1725 Kneller, ob. 
Sir Isaac Nekton, ob. 



1731 



1729 Dr. S. Clarke, ob. 
—Sir Rich. Steele, ob. 
— W. Congreve,/*©. ob. 
— John Law, JMitritsip- 

pi, ob. 
l730L.Eachard,£fr/. ob 
1731 Dr.Atterbury,2i^. 

of Rochester, ob. 

1731 Dan. Defoe, ob. 

1732 Jo. Gay, Poet t ob\ 

1733 CorelU, Mm. ob. 
t734DrJ.Arbathnot,©6 
—Duke of Berwick, ob. 
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■.i^.^^. ...,«.«. ^..t. 



.&. 



•4. 



1737 



The French defeat the Imperial! at a in foil}. 
Peaee between Spain and Austria. 
Kouli-Khan (Nadir Schah) proclaimed King 

of Persia, September 29. 
War declared between the Enifpefor and the 

Turks, July 2. 



l75B)Thc Ratsiaas invade the Crimea. 
1739 



1740 



1741 



1 174* 



1743 



Nadir Schab conquers the greatest part of 
the Mogul Empire. 

Treaty between threat Britain and Denmark. 

Peace between the Emperor and tbe Turks, 
August 21. 

Peaee between Russia and the Tnrks, No- 
vember. 

Portobello taken by Admiral Vernon, No- 
▼ember 21. ' 

Frederick III. (the Great) King of Prussia. 

% Pope Benedict XIV. 

War between Poland ancr-Hungary, 

War between Russia ana Sweden. 

Garthagena taken by Admiral Vernon, June 

The Prussians masters of Silesia, October 20. 
Peaee between Austria and Prussia, June II. 
Defensive alliance between Great Britain and 

Prussia, November 18. 
Charles VII. (of Bavaria) Emperor of Ger 

many. \ 

Defensive alliance between Great Britain and 

Russia, February. 
War in Germany between the British, Hun 

garians, French, and Austrian*, 
Tbe French defeated by the Allies at Dettin 

gen, June 6. 
War declared in Great Britain against 

France, March 31. 
The King of Prussia takes Prague. 
Commodore Anson ajompletea his voyage 

round the world. T 

|1745|Fb4*cmI. (of Lorraine) Emperor of Ger 

many. 
Quadruple alliance between Britain, Austria, 

Holland and Poland, January 8. 
The allied army defeated by the French at 

Fonteaoy, April 30. 
Looistargh and Cape Breton ts&eft by the 

British troops, Jane 6. 
The Rebellion breaks out in Scotland, July. 
Defeat of the King's forces by tbe Rebdrat 

PreaUmnaas, September 21. 
Treaty of Dresden between Prussia, Poland, 

Austria, and Saxony, December 25. 
Defeat of the King's forces bjr the Rebels at 

Falkirk, January 17. 
Ferdinand VI. King of Spain. 
Frederick V. King of Denmark; 
Count Saxe takesBrussels and Antwerp. 
Victory of Culloden, which puts an end to 

the Rebellion in Scotland, April 16. 
Lords Bal merino and Kilmarnock beheaded J 

August IB. 1 

37* 



174* 






1746 



lttusiriiu Permit*, 

1 735 Dr. Wil. Derharo, 
ob. 

— Bp. Tanner, Ant. ob. 
—Vertot, Hiat. ob. 

1736 J. Le Clerc, ob. 
— Ld. Lansdowo, Poet, 

ob. 

1737 EKs. Rowe, ob. 
— Ld. Chancellor Tal- 
bot, ob. 

1738 Dr. Boerhaave, ob 

1739 Dr. N. Sanderson, 
Math. ob. 



1740 Eph. Chambers,o6 
— T. Tickell, Pott, ob. 

1741 Pet. Bur man, ob. 
— BrMontt'aucon, Atit. 

ob. 

— Ch. Rollin, Hist. ob. 
— R.Sanderson,.£nt. ob 
—Card. Polignao, ob. 

1742 Dr. Edm. Halley, 
Matk. ob. 

—Dr. Ribh. Beutley,oA. 
— Dr. Boulter, Archbi- 
•hop if Armagh, *b. 
— L, Theobald, ob. 

1743 Jo. Ozell, ob. 
— Fr. Peck, Ant. bb. 
—Card, de Fleury, ob. 
— J.G.Key&lcr, Anf. ob. 
— ftya, Rigaud, Paint. 

ob. 
1744> \l. Pope, Po. ob. 
—Roger Gale, Ant. ob. 
1745 Dr. Jon! Swift, ob. 



17*6 CoL Maclaurin, 

JHath. ob. 
— Barratier, PMK ob. 
— T. Southern, Po. ob. 
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A.I> 



1746 



1747 



1.748 



1749 
H750 



1751 



Count Saxe defeats the allies at RbUcoux, 
October 11. 

Dreadful earthquake at lima, October 17. 

Lord Lovat beheaded, April 9. 

The French defeat the allied army at La- 
feldt, July 2. 

Bergen-op-zoom taken by the French, Sep 
tember 5. 

The French Fleet defeated by Admiral 
HawTce, October 14. 

Kouli-Khan murdered.— Revolution in Per- 
sia. 

Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle between Great Rri 
tain, France, Spain, Austria, Sardinia, and 
Holland, October 7. 

League between the Pope, Venetians, &c 
against the A lgerinei, &c 

Joseph King of Portugal. 

Academy of Sciences founded at Stockholm 
— —I Commercial treaty between Great Britain 
and Spain, October 5. 

Adolphus of Hoist ein King of Sweden. 

Peace between Spain and Portugal. 

Jttew style introduced in Britain, September 
2, reckoned 14. 

The British Museum established in Monta- 
gue House. 

Great eruption of JEtna. 

Great earthquake at Constantinople and Ca- 
iro, September 2. 

^#Oihraan HI. Emperor of the Turks. ~ 

Defeat of General Braddock near Fort du 
Qucsne, July 9. 

Lisbon destroyed by an earthquake, Novem- 
ber L 
t756:W«r declared between Great Britain and 

| France, May 18. 

SikTcnchr of Minorca by Blafceney, June -98. 



llluttriou* Person*. 



1752 



1753 
1754 



1755 



1757 



Damiena attempts to assassinate Lewis XV. 
King of Prussia defeats the Austrian* at. 



L747 Barbeyrae, PoL 
Phil ob. 

— Th,Chubbe, ob. 

—Dr. J. J. DiUeniov 
Bot. ob, 

— M. M attire, ob, 

— Abp. Potter, ob, 

T-E.Hoklaworth, Cr.ob. 

— President Forbes, s& 

1748 J. Thorn psou, Fa- 
ct, ob. 

—Dr. Is. Watts, «&. 

— Dr. F.Hutcheson, ob. 

— Dr. Geo. Cbeyne, ob. 

— Rev.C. Pittas*?/, eb. 

1749T.Odell, Dram.ob. 

— N.Preret. Chron.ob: 

1750 Dr. Conyera Mid 
dleton, ob, 

•— And. Baxter, ob. 
—Aaron Hill, jPoet % ob, 
Apost-Zeao, Dram. ob. 

1751 H. Lord Holing 
broke, ob. 

— Dr.Alex.Monro, sen. 

ob. 

— Dr.- Doddridge, ob* 

1752 Will. Cbeseldeu, 
Anat. ob, 

— Will.WJMSton > 3f<irii. 
ob. 

—Can!. Alberoni, ob. 

1753 Berkeley, Up. oj 
CUtyne, ob, 

— Sir Ham. Sfoane, ob 
1754Dr.fiicb.Mead, ob. 



Reichenberg and Prague. 
Count Dauhn repulses die King of Prussia at 

Kolin, June 18. A 

Verden and Bremen taken ty the French, 

August. 
Convention of Closterteven, September 8. 
The Prussians defeat the French and Aus- 
trian* at Rosbach, November & 
The King of Prussia master of Silesia, De- 
cember 21- 
^ Mustapha I1L Emperor -of the Turks* 
1758,11 Pope Clement XHI. 
— i-jSei egal taken by the EngUsk, M«y U 

Cape Breton taken bv the English June 17. 

The English repulsed" at Ticonderoga, July 8. 



— «— jThe British troops take Louisburg, July 27. 

Coimt Daulm defeats the King of Prussia at 1758 Rev. J. Harvey,of . 
I^l'ocjikirken, October U. ^ j — L. Heister, Jinat. o/v 

*" " — B. Hoadley,i7ttiiw.6/'. 



-*— iTh»- Bi-itish troops take Fcri tfu Qncsnc, No* 
ve ruber 25. 



-Henry Fielding, ob. 






— De Moivre, Matkob. 

— H. Pelharo, ob. 

—J. Gibbs, Arch, ob. 

1755 M. de Montes- 
quieu, ob, 

—Dr. R. Kawlinsoo,** I 

I75fr<»ilbert West, ob. 

1757 Colley Cibber, 
• Com. ob, 

— Dora. Calmet, Bene- 
th'ct t obk 

-^W.Mauland, Hitt.ob. 

— M He Fonteaette, 
/'art, ob, 

—Dr. Herring, Mp, of 
Canterbury, ob. 
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Mm 7X. ' 

l758|Goree taken by Keppel, December *J. 
1759 Guadaloupe surrendered to theEnglish,May 1. 




The French defeated by the allied army at 
Minden, August 1. 

French fleet defeated by Boeeawen off Gibral- 
tar, August 18. 

Charles III. King of Spain. 

The Jesuits expelled from Portugal, Septem- 
ber 3. 

General Wolfe takes Quebec, September 17. 

French fleet defeated by Hawke off Bellisle, 
November 20. 

Montreal and Canada taken by the British 
troops, September 8. 

<$*Cirge HI. King of Great Britain, Octo- 

ber £5. 
The King of Prussia defeats the Austrian* at 

Torgua, 'November 3. 
Pondicherry taken by the English, January 15 



Itltutritnu Perttn*. 



1759 G. Fr. Handel, 
Mu9. ob. 



1763 



1761.. „_„ ¥ .... „ . 

1 1762 Maitinieo surrendered to the English, Febru- 
ary 4. 
Peter III. Emperor of Russia. 
The Jesuits banished from France, August. 
Havannah taken by the English, August 12. 
Peace between Great Britain and France at 
Fontainbleau, November 3. 

Peace between Great Britain, France and 

I Spain, at Paris, February 10* 

Catherine II. Empress of Russia. 

1761 Stanislaus II. King of Poland. 

Suiah Dewla defeated by Munro at Buxar, 

October 83. 
Byron's discoveries in the South Seas. 

1765 Joaira IL Emperor of Germany. 

1766 American stamp act repealed, March 1ft. 
The Jesuits expelled from Bohemia and Hen 



. 



1767 



1768 



1769 



Christian VII. King of Denmark; 

The Jesuits expelled from Spain, Genoa, and 

Venice. 
Wallis and Carteret's discoveries in the South 

Seas. 
Royal Academy of Arts established at London. 
The Jesuits expelled from Naples, Malta, and 

Parma* 
Bougainville's discoveries in the South Seas. 
% Pope Clement lV~ 
Cook's first discoveries in die South Seat. 
Corsica taken by the French, Juae 13. 



1760 Count Zmzendorf, 
ob. 

1761 Dr. T.Sherlock,o6. 
— Bishop Hoadley, ob. 
— Sam. Richardson, 

JVVr>. ob, 
— Dr. J. Leland, ob. 
— Stephen Hales, ob, 

1762 Dr. Ja. Bradley, 
Jistr. ob. 

— Geminiani, Muo. ob. 
— Lady M^Wortley 
Montague, ob. 

1 763 N.Hooke, .«*«*. o*. 
— W.SheirstonejPo. ob. 
UtoR.YkAfAe5.P0.0b. 
-~ Ja. Anderson .IRtt. ob. 
— Ch.ChurchUl, Po. ob. 

1765 Dr. Ed. Young, 
Poel t ob. 

—Dr. Stukely, Ant. ob. 
— R. Sirason, Matkob. 
—Da. Mallei* Poet+ob. 

1766 Dr. T. Birch, Mtt. 
ob. 

— Dr.Saro.ChandJer, ob' 
—Dr. Ko.\Vhytt,/%*. 
ob. 



1771 
1773 



1770 Earthquake at St Domingo. 



Gustavas IIL Kins; of Sweden. 

Revolution m Sweden, August 19. 

Poland dismembered by Russia, Prussia, *nd 

Austria. 
Cook's second voyage and discoveries. 



1768 Laur. Sterne, ob. 
•—Dr. T. Seeker, Abp. 

of Canterbury, ob. 
— Ja. Short, OpL ob. 
—Abbe Winkle«an,o6. 

1769 R. Smith, Matkob. 

1770 Abbe Noltet, Phil 
ob. 

— W. Guthrie, Hist. ob. 
— T.Cbatterton, Po. ob, 
—Dr. J. Joitia, oh. 
— DrMarkAkenside,s& 
— D< .TobiasSmollet,©/ . 
l77lTh.Gray,P©e*,o»'. 
1773 Ph. Earl of Ches- 



1773 

*lS Sfcf^TA* "****"** ^ **! terfield, ob. 
im l22f^ntt1Lum -GLLd. Lyttfeton, ob. 

177tJ^»XF£^a/ ^>«ice. 1774 M. de la Conda-J 

^ Abdhul-Aehmet Emperor of the Turks. mine, ob. 

American war commenced, November 15. j— Cl/Goldsmith, Po.ob 



1777 




Battle ef Mater's 
I77w|1 Pope Fine YL 
The A 

July 4. 
Mary Qneeo of 
Philadelphia takes ay the British 

tuber S. 
Surrender of Geueial Bsws*oys)e at 

Oetober7. 
League between the French 

October 30. 
1779|Peaee between the Imperials** aad P 

May 13. 
Great eruption of Veeuvios, Aogost 8. 
Siege of Gibraltar by die Spaniard* My. 
Captain Cook killed at Owhyhee. 
Sir G. Rodney defeat* the Spanish fleet 

Gape St Vmeeot, January. If. 



1780 



. 



Charlestown surrenders to the British, May 12. —J. J. 
Riots in London on account of the Popish mh\ 

June 2. 
Lord Cornwall?* defeats the Americana at 

Cambden, August 16. 
War declared between Great Britain and Hoi' 

land, December 90. 



a*. 
1777 S. Foots, 
— W 

— ' J*»9^ •*. 
177* Jo. G re jor y^MJ?. 

a*. 

a*. 

•6. 
1779 Bar. Garrick, Chan. 

aft. 

of Chatham, a*. 
— • in . lYarbairtosi, •**&' 

of Gtomxtter. #6. 
—Dr. J. 



1781 The Americans defeated at Guilford by Lord). /Vet, a*. 

Cornwallis. 1780 Sir WHL 

Surrender of the British troops to the Aroe- atone, ob. 
ricans and French at Yorktown, October 18.1— Dr. Ganhiaa, aow 
1782'Sir G. Roclney defeaU the French fleet off— Sir Ja. Steuart, #5. 

Dominies.. April 19. 178* T. Newton, Bp. •/ 

Sir Edw. Hughes defeats the French fleet Briitot, ob. 
under Sum-em in the Eastiiieles, FehntaJT^-Metastasio, Pee*, oft. 
17. - - - - 

Peace between Great Britain, France, and 



1783 



1784 
1789 
1788 



1787 



Spain, and the Independence of America —Dr. Will. Hunter, aft. 



declared, January SO. 
Peace between Great Britain and Holland, 

May 24 
Treaty of alliance between Austria, France, 

and Holland, November 9. 
Frederick IV. Kins; of Prussia. 



Commercial treaty between England and 1785 R. Bttrn,L.L.D.o£. 



France, September 26. 



•Hen. Home Lord 
Karnes, oh. 



1783 D'AIembert, PhiL 
oh. 

— rEater, Math. oh. 

1784 Dr. S: Johnson^ 
W. Whitehead, Poet 
Law-eat, ob. 



-*Riohi Glorer, Po. ob. 



1788 



1789 



The. Assembly of the Notables convened at 1786 Jonas Haaway, ob. 

Paris, February 22. 1787 Bp. Lowth, ob. 

Mr. Hastings Impeached for misdemeanour! M-Soame Jenyns, ob. 

la the mertfmeut of India, May 21. —Dr. £dm* Law, Bp. 

Prinee Charles Edward died at Rdme, JesMfr of Carthty ob. 

ry 81. *-»F. Sydenham* e*i 

The Parliament of Paris iroonstr*te*esjaniftt -«a>. JoJlotheftra,**. 

the Use of lettres de cachet, March 16. MB*. Abet* M**. 06. 
Defensive alliance between: £n£and and Hoi- *-Lrf. Free. Dun&ni, ob". 

Had, April 29. — Ja. Stuart. F. tt. S.ob. 

The Regency bill debated by the bowse of *-T. Gainsborough, 

Commons, December 40. Painter, ob. 

The abolition tst tlie slave-trade proposed in — T. Sheridan, ob. 
Parliament. -**1* Savury; H*/« db\ 

'Selim 111. Emperor of the Turks, April. —Count de Buffon, ob. 
The Assembly, of the States-General opened. 
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gr 



irs9 



at Paris, May 5. — Beguiniug of the French 
Revolution. 

They form themselves into the National As- 
sembly, Jane 16. 

The Bastile taken, and the Governor massa 
cred, July 14. 

The Princes of the blood and chief Noblesse 
leave France, July. 



i Ititutriit* Pttatm*. 
1789 W.J.Micklet/'oe/, 
ob. 



1789 Rev. Jo. Logan, 

Poet, ob. 
— J. Ledyftrd, Trav.ob. 

, _ _.,, . — Sir Jo. Hawkins, ob. 

The King of France brought to Paris, accepts — Manj. dc Mirabeau, 



1792 



June 22. 
Riots at Birmingham, July 14. 
The King of France accepts the constitution, 

September 14. 
Fsahgis II. Emperor of Germany. 
Gustavo* 111. King of Sweden assassinated by 

Ankerstrooro, March 29. 
Gustavo* IV. King of Sweden^-Duke of So- 

dermania Regent in his minority. 
An armed mob forces the ThuiUeriee, and in 

suits the King of France, June 2a 
The Duke of Brunswick, with the combined 

armies of Austria and Prussia, arrives- at 

Coblentz, July 3. 
The National Assembly decrees the country 

in danger, July 11. 
Petion and the community of Paris demand 

the King's deposition, August 3. 
The Thuilleries again attacked.— The King 

and Queen of France take refuge in the 

National Assembly.— The Swiss guards 



ob. 

•Vernet; Painter, ob. 
— Ld. £res. Miller, ob. 



the Declaration of the Rights of Man, Oc- 
tober 6. 
Decree for dividing Prance into eighty-three 

departments, October 30. 
790 Monastic estabCshnlentssuppressed in France, 1 790 Dr. Will. Cull en, 

February IS. Ptya. ob. 

Titles of Nobility suppressed in France, Fe-— Dr. Adam Smith, ob. 

bruary 24. — Dr.Benj. Franklin, od. 

War commenced in India with Tippoo Sultan* —John Howard, ob. 
' May I. — Rev.T. Warton, Poet 

General confederation at Paris in the Champs Law eat, ob. 

de Mars, July 14. - — -General Roy, ob. 

Leopold II. Emperor of Germany. —Dr. W. Henay, Mat. 

1791 The King of France, with his family, escape ob. 

from Paris,butare intercepted at Varennes, 1791 Rev. Rich. Price, 



L. L. D. ob. 
—Br. T. Blacklock, 

Poet, ob. 
— Rev. Jo. Wesley, ob. 
— Fr. Grose, Jlnt. ob. 
—Gat Maeaulay, Mat. 

ob. 
— Prof.*Michaelis, ob. 
1 792l)r.Bons.Wm*r.o*. 
—Sir Josh. Reynolds, 

Pointer, ob. 
—Will. Tytler, ob. 
—Dr. Home, Biahop of 

JVbi-wich, ob, 
— Ro. Adam, Arch. ob. 
—John E. of Bute, ob. 
—Sir Rich. Arkwright, 

ob. 
—Sir Robert Strange, 

Engraver^ ob. 
— Lord Hales, ob. 



massacred by the populace, August 10. —John Smeaton,j£ffjr. 



The Royal authority suspended by the Na 

tional Assembly, August 10. 
The Royal Family imprisoned in the Temple. 

August 14. 
A dreadful massacre of the state-prisoners at 

Paris, September 2, 3. 
The National Convention is constituted, the 

King deposed, and France declared a Re- 
public, September 21. 
The Republic decrees fraternity and assist* 

anoe to all nations in the recovery of their 

liberty, November r9. 
Savoy incorporated with the French Republic, 

November 27. 
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AnL 



1793 



i 



IUtutri0tf* Permmm. 



1794 



1795 



l7g2lThe Convention decreet the Trial of Lewi 
XVI. December 2. 

Lewis XVI. brought to trial, answers each 
article of accusation, ^December 1 4. 

Lewis XVL eoodemned to death by a majori 
ty of five voices, January 1 7. 

Lewis XVI. beheaded, January 21. 

The Alien-bill passed in the British House of 
Commons, January 24 

Russia declares war against France, Janua- 
ry 31. 

The French Convention declares war against 
England and Holland, February 1. 

Lyons declares for Lewis XV1L February 38. 

Decree for the French people rising in a mass, 
August 20. 

Surrender of Toulon to Lord Hood's fleet, 
August 28. 

Marie Antoinette Queen of France condemn 
ed to death by the Convention, and behead- 
ed the same day, October 15. 

Brissot and the chads of the Gityxutttt party 
guillotined, 
iibespierre triumphant, November. 

The English evacuate Toulon, December 19. 



The Princess Elizabeth of France beheaded, 
May 12. . ' - 

The Habeas Corpus act suspended, May. . . 

Lord Howe defeat* the French fleet off o/ Gfeyne, «& 



1793 Br. WilL Robert 
ion, SitU ob. 

—Mrs. Griffith*. AVu 
•b. 

— WHL Esurl of Mans- 
field, •». 

— Dr.T.Mudge, Optic 

Will. Hudson, F. R. S. 

oo. 
— Ld. Gardenatooe, eft. 
—Dr. J.Tbomaa,^. 4 

Rochester, ob. 
— D. Serres, Faint* *h. 
— Baron de Xott, ob. 
— Rich. Tickell, ob. 
— LordRomncy^F.RS. 

•6. 
— John Hunter, M. D. 



l794Edw. Gibboo,//**/. 

ob. 
— Earl of Camden, ob. 
—Dr. Woodward, Mp. 



1796 



Ushant, June 1. 

Robespierre, with his chief partisans, guil- 
lotined, July 28. 

Battle of Warsaw.— The Polish liberties de- 
stroyed, October 12. 

The Jacobin Club suppressed, October 18. 

Trials of Hardy, Tooke, ThelwaU, &c. for 
treason, November. 

The Stadtholder takes refuge in England. — 
Holland overrun by the French, January. 

Mr. Hastings* trial ended by his acquittal, 
April 22. 

Lyons bombarded, laid in ruins, and all its 
loyal inhabitants massacred, May. 

Lewis XVII. died in prisou at Paris, June 8. 

The Cape of Good Hope taken by the British 
forces under Sir. J. H. Craig, Gen. Clarke, 
and Sir G. K. Elphinstooe, September 16. 

Belgium incorporated with the French Re- 
public, September 30. 

Great disorders in Ireland, October, Novem- 
ber, December. 

Stanislaus II. resigns the Crown of Poland. 
— The kingdom divided between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, November 25. 

Ceylon taken by the British under Gen. J. 
Stewart, and Com. Ranicr, Feb. 15. 

The Count d'Arfois, with his suit* take up 
their residence at Edinburgh, January 6. 

The East India Company votes an indemni- 
fication and recompense , to Mr. Hastings, 
January. 



—Dr. Jo. Roeboek, a*. 
—Charles Pigott, ob. 
—-Earl Bathurst, ob. 
-—Geo. Colman, Dram. 

•0. 
—Card, de Bernis, 06. 
—James Brace, Truv. 

ob. 
1795 Sir Will. Jones, aft. 
—Rev. Dr. At Gerard, 

ob. 

—James Boswell, ob. 
— Will. Smellle, 06. 



1796 Rob, BurnflyPoe/J 

ob. 
— Ja Anderson, F.RS. 

ob. 

— Rev.Pr.G.CampM, 
ob. 
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D. 
So 



IlTuitriotu Periiu. 
I he Freneh overrun and plunder Italy. 1796 Rev. Dr. Ja. For- 

—LLord Malmesbury negotiates for petee at Pa- dyee, ob. 

ris, Oetober 88. —Dr. Tb. Reid, oft. 

Death of Catherine II.— Paul Emperor of — HenryFiood,M.r\oa. 

— Ja. Macpherson, ob. 



97 



1797 Edm. Burke, ob. 
— Wal. Minto,^foM.«A 

Rev.WilLMason,!'*. 

ob. 
—Dr. JamesHutton,o6. 

Hot. Welpoie, Earl 



« 



99 



Russia, November 17. 
Lord Malmesbury quit! Paris, December 90. 
A mutiny of the British fleet *t Ports- 
mouth and the Nore tuppreued, May, 

June. 
Tbe Scots Militia bill passed, July. 
Negociationi at Lisas for a i»eaee broken 

off. 
The Dutch fleet beaten and eaaftored by Lord} of Orford, ob. 

Duncan, Oetober 11. —Dr. 1 issot, ob. 

The Papal jtovernment suppressed by the — Joa.Wright,i\»n/.o6 

French.— The Pope quits Rome, Febru- —Dr. Rich. Farmer,oA. 

ary, 26. —Dr. Enfield, ob. 

Ireland in open rebellion, May, June, &c — C. Maoklin, Com. ob. 
Lord Nelson totally defeats the Freneh fleet 179»Duke deNivernoisJ 

in the battle of the Nile, August 1. ob. [ 

The Swiss finally defeated, and their inde Dan. Webb, ob. 

pendence abolished, September 19. — Dr.Edw. Waring,o6. 

The Freheh fleet defeated by Sir J. B. War- -^J. Z. Holwelt, ob. 

ren, Oetober IS. —P. F. Suhro, ob. 

A union with Ireland proposed in the British — W. Wale, F. R. S.ob. 

Parliament, January 22. —J. Reinh. Foster, ob\ 

The motion rejected by the Ooasmons of Ire* —J. H. Araenius, ob. 

land, January 24 • —J. P. Paacton, ob, 

Seringapatam taken by General Harris and —Rev. G. M. Crache- 

Sir David Baird, and: Tippoo Sultan killed, rode, ob. 

May 4. — L.Gahrant, ob. 

Tbe French under Bonaparte defeated by — WilLSeward,F.R.S. 

Sir Sydney Smith at Acre, May 81. ob* 

Expedition of the British troops against Hoi- 179SC. Borda, ob. 



00 



land, August. 
Death of Pope Fins VL September, 
The British troops evacuate Holland, Novem 

be*. 
A revolution at Park.— Bonaparte declared 

First Consul, December 25. 



—Rev. Jos. Tucker, ob. 
1799 Witt, Mehnoth,s* 
—Lord Monboddo, obi 
— Dr. Ch. Morton, 

F. R S. so. 
^-tJos. Straofe, L. L. D.l 

ob\ J 

Vote of tbe Irish House of Gammons agree- —Jos. Towers, I^JLD. 

ing to the Union with England, Peirua- ob. 

ary 5.— Similar vote of the House of —Drt Joseph Black,**. 

Lords, 17. 1900 Bry. BdVard}, ob. 

Bonaparte defeats the Austria** in< die bat- ^-HbmDelnea Barring 

tie of Marengo in Italy, June 14. tOn,«e& ' 

Armistice between the Freneh and Austrian! •— WiK. CroikskajonE, 

in Germany, July 15. Anatob. ■' 

Tbe new Pope, Pius VII. restored to his — J. B. be Utoj, ob. 

government by the Emperor, July 2§. ±- C. Ghiannier, off: ' , 



01 



Malta taken by the British forces, Septem* 

ber 5. 
First meeting of the Imperial Parliament of 

Great Britain and Ireland, January. 
Mr. Pitt resigns, after being minister 18 yeaio 

February &— Mr. Addington Chancellor of 

the Exchequer. 
Battle of Alexandria.— The French defeated 

and Sir Ralph Ahercrompie killed, 

March 21. 



— .W.Cbwper,jPoe/,oA 
—J. S. Montuola, ob, 
— Rev Jos. Wartoo, JV 

ob. 
—Dr. D. Lystips, o5. 
— P. A. Guys, ob. 
—Rev. Will.TsJker.oA 
— Dr.W.Brownrigg l9 0, 
— M. Mallet duPSU. 
— Rev.W. Thomas, ob\ 
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1801 



1802 



Taking of Cairo by the British troop*, Mar 



£-j)l 1dm* trim* Per****. 

The traperor r>ul dethroned and put to 1800J. Bap. Macros, a*, 
death.— Alexander I. Emperor of Russia, —Rev. Dr. H.Bbur,**. 
March 29. — M- ue Goigoea, oft. 

Battle of Copenhagen.— The Danish fleet — Rev JaaAtaenight,o6 
taken and destroyed by Lord Nelson, IfcOt Sir Geo-Staunton, 
April 3. ob. 

------- — _R a Orroe, Bi*L ob. 

9 ob. \ 



11. 



Alexandria surrendered to the British troops, 



August 27. 



—Prof Jo. Miliar, ob. 
— GUb. Wakefield, ob. 

1808 Arth. 0*Leary,eft 



—Wd bore Ellis, ob. 
— Ld. C. J. Konyon, ob. 

-M» de Catonne, a*. 
— Er&srooa Darwin, 

M. D. ao. 
— John Moore, M.D 

9b. 



1805 



j. / 



1804 



— T. Mafton,«t£aiA.«*U 

—Dr. W.Heberden,** 

Preliminaries of Peace signed between Great — Rev. W. Drake, ob. 

Britain* and France, October 1. 
Savoy made a department of France, Novem- 
ber 19. 
Mutiny in Admiral Mitchell's fleet in Bantry 

Bay* January 15. 
The Catholic religion re-established in France, 

March. 
The Definitive Treaty with France signed at —Earl of Clare, eft. 

Amiens, March 27. 
Bonaparte elected Chief Consul for ten years, 

Mar. 
The Parliament dissolved, Jane 90 
The King of Sardinia resigns his crown to 

his brother, July. 
Piedmont annexed to France, July. 
Bonaparte declared Chief Consul for life, 

The Prince of Orange renounces the office 
of Stadtholder, August. 

Paswaa Oglow submits to the Porte, Novem- 
ber. ^^ 

A new Parliament meets.— Mr. Abbot 
elected Speaker of the Commons, No- 1 
vember 16. 

Switzerland finally subdued by the French 

Execution of Colonel Despard for high trea- 
son, February. . , 

The militia of the United Kingdom called out 
and embodied, March. 

The Emperor of Germany ratifies the new 
organization of Germany, April. 

Dissolution of the Peaee with France.— I* L. D. ob 
Liord Whitwocth, ambassador, quits Paris, 

The French seize Hanover, June 4. 
insurrection in Dublin.— Habeas Corpus sus- 
pended, and martial law proclaimed, July. 
T*reaty between Great Britain and Sweden, 

.August ' 

Defeat of Row Soiuda and Berar Ra)ah at 
A junty pass by General Wellesley. 

The British troops enter Delhi, and the Great 
Mpgul puts himself under protection of Ge- 
neral Lake, September. 

Muwler of the Duke d'Eng}»ien by order of l804AdmiralLordDan- 
Bonaparte, 15th March 

Mr. Pitt resumes his situation as Prime Min- 
ister, 10th May. 

Bonaparte proclaimed Emperor of the 
French, 20th May. 



tSOSEarl of Bristol,^. 

of Derby, ob. 
— Dr. JamesBeattie, ob 
— Dr. John Erakine, 

D. D. ob. 
—Joseph PrieaOy, 



.'»' 



Can, ob. 
—Rev. Rob. Potter, ob, 
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i.d.i 



805 



lUuHriou* Ptniu, 



(fd» ChanceUar,)ob. 

—Prof. John Robison, 
L.L.D. ob. 

—Arthur Murphy, Po. 

—Will. Paley, D. D. 
ob. 

Fas. Carrie, M.D< ob. 



804jDessaJines in St Domingo declare* himself 
Emperor of Hayti, October. 
The Pope arrives at Fontainbleau, and has 

an interview with Bonaparte, November. 
The Spaniard* declare war against Great 1805 Earl of Roslyn. 

Britain, January. #»..*« 

Union of the Genoese or Ligurian Repubfce 
with France declared, February. 

-—Bonaparte assumes the title of lung of Italy, 
March. 

—Impeachment of Lord Melville, which ter- 
minated in his complete acquittal. 

-—Defeat of the Spanish fleet by Sir RobertUj; 
Calder, July. 

—-Lord Nelson defeats the fleets of France and —Patrick Russet 
Spain at Trafalgar.— Take* 80 sail and is M. D. ob. ' 

killed in the engagement, 21st October. --John Clark. M.D ob 

— Sir B. Strachan takes four French ships of the — Pro£ J. F iGm*Hn* 

line, off Cape Ortezal, 4th November. ob. ,|W ^ 

— The French defeat the Austro-Bussian army M. Julien. Souto. oh 

at Austerlitz, December 2. ' * m ' 

** D Eft °l Y^ *$* Si *n«*7;-H!»1806 E. Edwards, ob. 
debU discharged, and a statue decreed to his —Profc And* DalzksA 
memory at the publio expense. .. ' 

— Admiral Duckworth captures and destroys 

five French shlpttaf the line, Febraary 8. 

— Loui* Bonaparte proclaimed King of Holland, 

Jane 5. 

— The House of Lords concurs with the Com- 

mons in the resolutions for abolishing the 
slave trade, Jane. 

— Sir John Stuart defeats the French under 

Regnier at Maida in Calabria, July. 
•—Surrender of Buenos Ayres to General 
Beresford and Sir Home Popham, July. 
French squadron of five frigates defeated 
and captured by Sir Samuel Hood. Sep- 
tember. r 

— Death of Charles James Fox, Sept 13. 
Rupture of the Negotiation lor Peace with 

France, and return of Earl Lauderdale. 
October. - ' 

Parliament dissolved, and a new one called. 
. 24th October. 1 

—(The French defeat the Prussians in the great) 
battle of Jena, which annihilates the Prus- 
sian power, October 14. 

Hamburgh occupied by the French under 
Mortier, November. 

Bonaparte declares the British Isles in a state 
of blockade, November. 

— Recapture of Buenos Ayres by the Spaniards. 

— The slave trade abolished by act of Parua* 

ment, February. 
«7 The Kins changes the ministry.— Mr. Per- 1807 N. DesEnfans,o& 

ceval Chancellor of the Exchequer, March, 
Parliament dissolved after a sessioa only of -Gto. Atwood, ob. 

four months, ApriL 
Dantzie taken by the French, May. -John Loekman, DJ) 

^BevoIutioaMCoDatantuitple^ Solum Selin *** 

38 ^ 
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-£ 



* A Dm VlWKtrimuM Po-*»h*. 

deposed, and Suftaa* Mi tt te p l sa" 
May. 
Battle of FricdlaqoU-BoM fo a i defeated by 

the French, June 14. 
Pemoc wjjied at Tik»t between Ftaace. and 
Russia and Frjussia, June. 

1Tb* Turkish fle^ dsfeajad m tfeAronjee. 
lago -by die Rassians, July, 
ageahageo bombarded, and all. the Danish 
* fleet surrendered to the British, Septem- 
ber T, under Lepd Catbean and Admiral 
Gambler. 
. The British evacuate Saoth America, Sep* . 
teraber. 
Tae Brits* troop* evacuate BgR*, October. 
The Prince Regent and Royal Family o£ Pop. 
. legal embark for Brazil, Nov. 2d. 
Theldand of Madewa aorvendam to Great. 
Britain in trust lor Portugal, December, 
l80fllT*e French prohibit all eomsnerfle* with |80g Bfh R*ekJfaro>4 
Great Britain, January. —Alex. Detrymple, 

A new French nobjlity created % Bonaparte, Geog. ob. 
\ January. —Rev. John Brand, ob. 

The French troops enter Aorae, and seta* ,— Dr. Alex. Kipiter, 

the Pope's dominions, February. M.D. o&, 

Fredei iek VI. King of Denmark, March. - 
Charles IV. abdicates the crow,n of Spain to 
his son Ferdinand Vll. March 19. 9 

The French under Murat enter Madrid! 
March 23. j 

British goods prohibited to be imported into 

Russia, April. 
Ferdinand VII. is compelled to renounce the 
throne of Spain^ and is sent with (he Royal 
Family to Paris. — Murat declared lieu- 
tenant-General of Spain. — The Junta, of 
Seville declares war againat France* May. 
Joseph Bonaparte proclaimed King of Spain, 

June 16. 
The Portuguese arm against the French, 
The Spanish patriots solicit aid from Great 
Britain, June, 
fe? The Grand Sejgnior Mustapha deposed. 

Mahomet VI. Turkish Emperor, July 28. 
Battle of Vimiera in Pqrtogal—lfKe French 
under Junot defeated by dir A. Wellesjey, f 
August 21. * 

Convention at Cintra, August ae. 
Conference held at Erfurth between the. Rus : 
sian Emperor Alexander and Sonaparle 
September 27. 
The Ports of Holland sbqt against Britain,, . 

November 27. 
Battle, of Corunna, — The, French defeated. 
—Sir John Mo T or> kaicH ; — TK> fiTritlaJi 
army re-erabark for Jutland. January. 16 
The Duke of Y6rk Recused befoifc the Con 
mons 



1809 



man 



debased before the Con> 

is of malversation in ofljee as Coni« 
ider-in-Cliier.^-Ac^uittey, March If. 



Hi*t,oo\ 

ob. . 
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i« 



; Am zy% 
48O0|Go8tav«s King of Sweden deposed, March 

13. 
The French fleet in Baaqtte Roads destroyed 

by Lord Cochrane, April 13, 
The Austrian* defeated by the French in| 

the battles of Ratisbon andEekmuhl, April 

20>— 83. 
Senegal surrendered to the British, July 20. 
The battle of TaJavera, in which the French 

are defeated by Sir Arthur Wetlesley, 

July 27. 
The island of Walcheren taken by the British) 

July 31.— Evaeuated, $fov. 24. 
"Che 58th anniversary of the King's reign, 

celebrated as a jubilee,' October 45. 
The French fleet hi the Mediterranean de- 
feated by Lord OoH'utgwood, October. 
Bonaparte divorces the .Empress Josephine, 

January 16. 
Amboyna surrenders to a British squadron, 

January 17* 



1810 



/fftWrt»tM PtVHtU. 



1810 W.Windham, ob. 
—Admiral Ld. Colling 

wood, ob. 
— Bishop of Elphin, ob. 
A French decree was issued, uniting Btome|— Queen of Prussia, ob. 

Amelia, ob. 
Countess de 



•to France, February 17. 

the last of the 



French West— The 



India islands, surrenders to the British, 

March 5. 
Marriage of Bonaparte 'with Princess Maria 

Louisa of Austria, April 1. 
[Sir Frauds B unlet t committed to the Tower 

for a libel on the House of Commons, 

April 5. 
An attempt made to assassinate the Duke of 

Cumberland. Sellis, the Duke'a valet, 

found with his threat out, May 31. 
Louis Bonaparte abdicates the throne" of Hoi 

land, July 1. 
The isle of Bourbon taken by the British, 

July 8. 

Holland united to the French empire, July 9. 
Bernadotte chosen Crown Prince of Sweden 

August 21. 
M urat's army in Sicily defeated by General 

J. Campbell, September 18. 
Battle of Bosaco. — The French defeated by 

Lord Wellington, September 27. 
The first meeting of the ♦Cortes ia Spain 

-since the usurpation ef Bonaparte, Septem- 
ber <28. 
All British merchandise burnt in France, 

October 19. 
His majesty afflicted with a rimilar indisposi* 

tion to that with which he was confined in 

1788 rand the same announced to both 

Houses ot Parliament, November I. 
The deposed Gustavus of Sweden arrived in 

England, November 14. 
Isle of Prance captured by General Aber- 

cromby and Admiral Bertie, Dec. 3. 
Locien 'Bonaparte, and his family, arrived in 

England from Malta* Dec. 13. 



Lille, fw^ ofZouit 
XVUIJ off. 



— Riohard Porson, ob. 
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liTl A deputation from the Lords and Commoni 1811 Marquis of K6nia- 

waited on the Prince of Wales with an ad- na, ob. 

drew, praying his Royal Highness to accept —Duke of Afbaqner- 

of the Regency, tinder certain limitation*; que, 06. 

and restrictions, January 10. — RichardCumberlaod, 

Parliament opened by commission under the Dramatic and JUio- 

great seal, January 15. cell Writer 9 ob. 

Dreadful massacre in Cairo, in which about —Lord Melville, ob. 

1600 Mamelukes lost their lives, March 1. —Br. Percy, Buhop oj 
Battle of Barrosa.— -The French defeated by Dromore, ob. 

General Graham. March 5. —Prince George of 

The ^Empress of France, Maria-Louisa, de- Brunswick, ob. 

livered of a son, who is styled King of —Rev., James Gra- 

Rome, March £0. _ hame, Pott 9 ob. 

Island of Anholt attacked by a Danislfforee —John Leydea, M. D. 

of nearly 4000 men ; but are repulsed by ob. 

a British force of 150 men, under Capt —Albania Beaumont, 

Maurice, leaving behind them 500 prison- Trav. ob. 

ers, March 87. —Admiral Sir Peter 

Battle of Alboera^— The French under Sonlt Parker, ob. 

defeated by General Beresford, with the — Matth. Raine, D. D. 

loss of 9000 men, May 16. • ob. ' 

Gruption of a volcano in the sea, off the— P. S. Pallas, Bf.D.oA 

island of St Michael, June. H. R. Reynolds, M. IX 

From the excessive heat in. July, eonflagra- ob. 

tions took place in the forests of the Tyrol, Dr. Alex. Anderson, 

by which 64 villages with 10,000 head of ob. 

cattle were destroyed, and about 24,000 C. B. Tire, F.R.S. **. 

(Field Marshal Count 
WalmodenGimborOfl 
ob. 



IBmtTi»iu Pemno. 



persons deprived of habitations. 
The French island of Java capitulated to the 

British arms, August 8. 
Feudal rights abolished in Spain, Aug. 10. 
A comet appeared in England, Sept 1. 
A fire at Emanuel College, Cambridge : Ion 

estimated at 20,0001. October 14. 
Serious riots at Nottingham ; journeymen 

weavers destroying articles of machinery 

which diminished the demand for labour, 

Nov. 16. 



Dreadful murders of two families (Marr and 

Williamson) near Ratoliffe Highway, Dee. 

8 and 20, 
1812Ciudad Rodrigo taken by storm, Jan. 19, by 1812 General Sir J. H. 

Lord Wellington, who is thereupon created Craig, K. B. ob. 

Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. — EdwardHasted,JK#f, 

Mr. Walsh, a stock-broker and Jkf . P4 for ob. 

Wot ton-Basset, having been convicted of — Theoph. Jones, Hiit. 

felony, in embezzling about 15,0001. the ob. 

property of Sir Thomas Plomer, was ex-— Admiral Sir Charles 

pelled the House of Commons, March 5. Cotton, ob. 
Destructive earthquake at Caraeoas, etc— M.Garthshore,MJ). 
1 March 26. ob. 

Badajoz taken by storm, April 6. —John Home Tooke, 



Dreadful eruption of a Volcano at StfcVin. ob. 

cant's, April 30* <— P J. de Loutherburg, 

The Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, Prime ob. 



The Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, was assassinated 
in -the House of Commons by John Belling 
ham, May 11. 



— Robert Wi"an,M.D.| 

ob. 
—Right Hen. Spencer! 



B attie of Salamanca, July 22 jTon the receiptl Feccer*l A occ. 
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* ■ f 

Illustrious Person*, 
1*1* Dr.Dampiec, Bp. 

of Ely, «& 
— Fjdmond Ma1one t o£. 
—Rev. Levis Dutuns, 

06. 
— *C. 'S. Sonnini, 06V 
—Admiral de Winter, 

«6. 
— Rd,KirwaD,'F.R.S. 

ob. 



IX] 



1812 



of the intelligent* of arhiefc, there werege 
neral illumination* in London three ancees* 
live nights. 
Madrid captured by'the British, Aug. IS. 
Sraolensko entered toy the French, Aug. IS. 
The siege of Cadiz raised bj the French, 

Aug. 25. 
Seville captured by the British, Aug. £7. 
Battle of Moskwa, Sept. 7. 
The French entered Moscow (three quar- 
ters of which, however, the Russians had|-~Dr. C. L. Willde- 
previoosly destroyed by^fire,) Sept. 14. neuw, Bot. 9b. 

The new Theatre Royal, Drury4aae, •opened ^Christopher Gottlieb 
" "* "'* Heync, ob. 

—Gen. Vellaneey, ob. 
—Ed. Jeroingham, ob. 
—Prince Kaunitz, ob. 
— Ea»l of Tyraonuelj; 
ob. 



J813 



Oat. 10. 
•"(General Brock defeated the American army 
in Canada, with the 'lost of 4ua awn Jife, 
Oct. 13. 

The passage of the Berexyna eost the French 
'20,000 men, Nov. 28. 

The Prince Regent opened the Session of 
Parliament in person, Nov. 30. 

A 29th Bulletin of the French array, pro 
senting a dreadful picture of their suffer- 
ings in "the retreateVom Russia, isolated 
Molodetchino, Deo. 3. 

Bonaparte arrives in 'Paris at midnight, 'Deo 
18 ; having quitted his detested and ruined 
army in Russia, and travelled intog. 

A Declaration issued »by the British Govern 
raent respecting the causes and origin of 
the war with America, Jan. 9. 

A Concordat was signed at Fontambleao, be- 
tween Bonaparte and the Pope, 'Pius VII. 
Jan. 25. 



ob. 

— Vice-Adrairal 
thto%, 06. 



Ben: 



Lewis XVIII. published on Address to « the -^N.Sohiavonettv 

People of France, Feb. 1. Mitgr. ob. 

The Russian troops entered Hamburgh, 

March 18. 
A treaty of alliance is feuneu' between Ru» 

sia and Prussia, March* 
Bonaparte again lelt Paris for the cent off—General Fitepatrick, 

war (having first fervqiUy constituted Ma 

tfa-Looisa Empress Regent during 'his at» 

senee,) April 15.' 
A decree of the Spanish 'Cortes,' for atotish- 

ing the Inquisition in Spain, was carried ini 

to effect, April. 
Riule of Lutzen, Mar 3. 
An official statement by the (Roftsfo* Govern* 

ment estimates the lost of the French and 

their allies, in their invasion of Russia, as 

follows 5— Killekl 24 Generals, 2000 Staff 

and other officers, 294,409 rank and file ; 

Prisoners, 43 0eBerais,iM4!Staffanti<othef 

officers, 233,222 rank and 'file ; Taken, 

11 U pieces of (cannon, 63 pairs ef colours' 

and standards, otie'MarebaFs Staff, about 

100.000 muskets, and about 27,000 aramu' 

nition-wagnns. The horrible sufferings of 

the French army rn Its -disastrous retreat 

from Russia, by the effects of the frost, 

38* 



—Baron G. 
ken, ob. 



A. Kol- 



1«I3 A^F.Tytler.iLord 
Woedhnusetee, ob. 

—Count Zinzandorff, 
oa. 

— *Duohess of Bruns- 
wick, *6< 



Prhvee of Sraolensko, 
(General Kutusoff,) 
•6. April- 28 k 
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may be inferred from the statement, that 
io the three governments of Moscow, 
Witepsk, tad Mohilow, 853,1000 deed bo- 
dies, end in the city of Wife* and its envi- 
rons 53,000, had been burned 
the 37th of March. 
(Md|Tbe Regency of Spain baaed a Manifesto 
against the Pope's Nuncio in Spain (Peter 
Grama, Archbishop of Nfeea,) who by se- 
cret letters to the Bishops and Chapter! 
had endeavoured to excite thenvto refuse 
publishing in their respective dioceses the 
law abolish! 



u* Per. 



abolishing the Inquisition, April 89. 

The newly -crested law-officer, called Viee-L «- _ . . 
Chancellor of Great Britain, Sir Thomas l8 * 3 H ^ k l Hon " 
Plomer, sat for the first time at Lincoln's. Corrjr, «*. 
Inn Hall, May 1. 

The Catholic Bill thrown oat in a committee 
of the House of Commons, by a majority of 
four i the numbers being 847 for it ; 851 
against it, May 84* 

Account arrived of the occupation of Ham- 
burgh by the French, June 4. 

The great battle of Vittoria in Spain ; in 
which the Marquis of Wellington totally 
defeated the French army under Joseph 
Bonaparte and Marshal Jourdan, with im- 
mense loss of men, 115 pieces of cannon, 
415 wagons of ammunition, all their hae> 

fage, provisions, treasure, tec. and the 
'rench commander's baton of a Marshal of 
France, and drove them within the French 
frontiers, June 21. For this service the 
Marquis was made a Field Marshal In the 
British army.— London and Westminster 
were illuminated three successive nights. 

The foreign papers announced, that a confer- 
ence had taken plaee between the Empe- 
ror of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, at Truchenberg, - 
which lasted three days, Aug. 3. 

The Prince of Orange arrived with dispatches 
from Lord Wellington, announcing the to- 
tal deficit of Marshal Soult, in Spain; with 
the loss of 15,000 men, and his retreat into 
France, Aug. 1 6. 

St Sebastian taken by storm, Aug. 31. 

Great battles fought at Dresden ; in which ., 
Gen. Moresu was mortally wounded, Sept 
4, and 5. 

Dispatches from Lord Wellington detailed hii 
entrance into France, Oct 14. 

Leipsic taken, Oct* 19. Bonaparte who com- 
manded in person, lost upwards of 80,004 - 
men, and 180 pieces of cannon* 

Fall of Pampeluna, Oct SI . 

Intelligence receded of a counterrevolution . 
in Holland, Nov. 21. 

News arrived of the surrender of Dresden by . 
Marshal St. Cyr, with 25,000 pi en,, Nov. * 
25. 
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| A lair on the Thames, the surface being fro- 
zen over above the bridges. The whole 
•pace ^between Blaekfriars and London 



Bridges was covered with spectators, Feb. 
4% 

The Custom-House in Thames-street des- 
troyed by fire, Feb. 13. 

Lord Wellington took possession of Boor* 
deaux, and the inhabitants declared for the 
Bourbons, March 8. 

The Emperor of Russia at the nead of his 
troops, and the allied Sovereigns, entered 
Paris ; which was, by a capitulation, recom- 
mended to the generosity of the Allies. 
March 51. 

The Conservative Senate at Paris decreed, 
that Bonaparte had forfeited the right to 
rule in France, and released all persona 
from their oath of allegiance to him, April 
9* 

Bonaparte renounced, for himself and his 
heirs, the thrones of France and Italy $ and 
Paris invited the immediate return of the 
House of Bourbon, April 5. 

Lewis XVHL made his public entry into 
London, from Hartwell, April 81. 

Bonaparte embarked at Frejus for Elba. 
April 28. J ' 

The King of France made his entry into Pa 
ris, May 3. 

Peace between England end France signed 
at Paris, May SO. 

The Allied Sovereigns entered London. June 
8. 

Lord Cochrane and others found guilty of a 
conspiracy to commit a fraud, June 9. 

The allied Sorereigns, with the Prince Re 
gent, went in great state to a banquet pre- 
pared by the Corporation of London at 
Guildhall, June 18. 

Lord Cochrane expelled the House of Com- 
mons, July 5. 

The House of Commons having voted 50,0001. 
a year to the Princess of Wales, she wrote 
a letter to the Speaker, declining to accept 
more than 35,0001. July 5. 

Thank* of the House of Commons voted to 
the Army and Navy for their conduct dur- 
ing the late war, July 6. 

The Prince Regent, and both Houses of Par- 
liament went in grand < procession to St. 
Paul's to a public thanksgiving for the resto- 
ration of peace, July 7. 

A Grand Dinner given by the Corporation of 
London to the Duke of Wellington on bis 
return to England, Ju.ly 9. 

Lord Cochrane was again retained (o Parlia- 
ment for Westminster, without opposition, 
July 16. . " 

The restoration of (he Ifloujiitfoo proclaimed 

I 



IUtutrimu Ptrtoru. 
1814 Sir feter Parker 

killed in America. 
Queen of Sicily died 

suddenly at Vienna. 
General Ross killed in 

America. 
Iffland, the German 

actor and dramatist, 



00. 
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at Cadiz, m the naaaeef rufiwi "¥g 
Joty ft. 

A grind Jwttee Fee**], tn 
the Peace, tod the centenary of the 
#f the House of Brunswick. A Tc 
•f Concord and splendid fireworks e*- 



fi 



1815 



ibfeetf id Bt. James's and the Green Partnv 
A representation of natal actions o 
Serpentina Hirer. A fair in Hyde Park, 1 
which continued twelve days, August 1. 

The Pope iaaned a Boll for ro-ea UbD a b i ag the 
order of the Jesuits, Aug. 7. 

The Princess of Wales emWrtied for thef 
Continent, Aug. 0. 

Pormal expulsion of Lord Cochrane from the 
Order of the Bath, Aug. *«. 

Union of Norway tf> Sweden, Ana;. 44. 

Federal Compact of the Swiss Oantons 
eluded and accepted, Aoa> Itu 

Peace proclaimed between France and Spain, 
Aug. 20. 

The city of Washington taken, and the paMfe 
buildings destroyed, by the British Army 
under General Hots, Aug. 24. 

The Duke of Wellington presented to Lewis 
XV III lb ^s Ambassador from GreatBritam, 
Aug. 2t. 

Arrival of different Sovereigns at Vienna, to 
form a Congress, Sept. 20. 

Great disturbances in Spain : General Mine* 
at the head of mar of this Jbatmhone, ait 
tempted to take Pamneluna ; but was on 
successful, and fled to 'France, Sept. 29. 

Charles Xllf. King of Sweden, proclaimed 
King of Norway by the Diet at Obrsstiana, 
Not. 4. 

The first meeting of the Assembly of'the 
kingdom of Hanover was opened by the 
Duke of Cambridge, Dec. 1ft, 

Treaty of Peace between England and Ame 
rica signed at Ghent, Dec 5*. 

Joanna Southcott died ; and, with her, the 
hopes of the promised flafton, and all her 
other bropheci e#, >Dec SXT. 

The Prince Regent conferped «the Order of 
the Bath (divided into three classes, differ 
ing in degrees of rank, <vi«s. Knights Grand 
Crosses, K nights Commanders, and Knights 
Companions,) on the Officers serving in the 
Peninsula, Jan. 2. 

English Journals prohibited at Madrid, Jen.24. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived at Vienna; 
as Plenipotentiary at the Congress, i*eb.'2. 

The Chancellor of the»Bxehenuer abandoned 
the Property Tax, Feb, 2& * 

Bonaparte tailed from Elba, bound to France: 

Feb. 26. 

Bonaparte landed, with 4000 men wt Cannes-, - 
between Frejusfand Antib es; and was pro- 
claimed a traitor ^4-e^IWlHr J l*trehK 



. 



1815 The Doke of Dor- 
set Rifled in Ireland, 
by a fall from hii 
horse. 

~Saml.WhHbread.esqj 
M.V. <#. 

—The Duke of St. AH 
ban's. 6b. 

-Thej)u*e oCNocGtfaij 



\- 
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Riots in London, occasioned by the Corn Bill, 

March 6. 
The following Treaties of Peace were laid 

before Parliament : viz. with Denmark, 

Spain, and the United States of America, 

March 17. 

Bonaparte took possession of Paris, March SI . 
Accounts arrived that the Prince of Orange 

had bemn proclaimed King of the Nether 

lands, March SI. 
Marshal Neyfbrmed a junction with Bonaparte, 

March 22. 
The Abercrombie,EastIndiaman, wrecked off 

Portland : crew lost March 26. 
An attempt made by Margaret Moore to 

steal the Crown from the Tower, Mar. 31. 
Bonaparte made an Overture of Peace to 

England, April 4. 
Ferdinand VII. visited the tribunal of the In- 
quisition, and occupied three hours in view- 

ing the prisons, etc. April 14. 
The Emperor of Austria proclaimed himself 

also King of Lombard/ and Venice, April 

15. 
Bonaparte left Paris to meet the forces of the 

Allies, May 3. 
The three Legations restored to the Pope, 

May 29. 

MJEXOBU.BLB B ATTL1 OV WATXBXOO. BOOS- 

parte fled. The Duke of Wellington's horse 
was killed under him. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick (brother to the Princess of Wales) 
was mortally wounded, June 17, 18. 

The King of Sicily re-entered Naples, (th 
intrusive King, Murat, having fled,) aft 
an absence of nine years, June 1 8* 

A brilliant and general illumination in Eng 
land, on occasion of the battle of Waterloo, 
Jane 22. 

Bonaparte issued a Proclamation, calling on 
the French to save the honour and inde- 
pendence of the nation ! Jane 25. 

Parts capitulated with the Allied Powers, 
July-S. 

Lewis XVIII. re-entered Paris, July 8. | 

Bonsparie went on board the Bellerophon 
and gave himself up to Captain Maitland, 
July 16, and the next day sailed for England 

The Bellerophon arrived »n Torbay, July 24. 

Gazette account of the dethronement of the 
King of Candy, and the entire submission 
of Ceylon to the British, Aug. 1. 

Marshal Brone shot himself at Avignon,Aog2. 

Bonaparte removed from the Bellerophon to 
the Northumberland, commanded by Sir 
Geo. Coekborn, (who sailed the next day, 
bound to St Helena,) Aug. 7. 

The Allied Sovereigns dined with Lewi 
XV1I1. Sept 15. 

Co). Lajtaloyere shot for treason, Sept 19. 



terj 
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Joachim Mormt ( mtruti v e King of Naples,) 
shot at Pizzo for rebellion, Oct IS. 

Bonaparte landed at St Helena, Oct tS. 

Treaties or general Peace signed at Parts, 
Not. 20. 

An article from Hambargh (Nor. 29.) eon 
talned the Convention of the Allied Pow 
ers, upon the distribution of 700,000,000 of 
franks to be paid by France, in discharge 
of the expences of the war ; of which 125, 
000,000 was the share of England. 

Marshal Ney was shot for high treason, Dee.7. 

Lavalette (condemned to death for high trea 
son) escaped from the Conciergerie in bis 
wife's apparel ; she remaining in his place, 
Dec. 20. 

The Emperor of Russia expelled the Jesuits 
from Petersburg!! and Moscow, Jan. 2L 

Sir R. Wilson, Capt. Hutchinson, and Mr. 
Bruce arrested at Paris, on a charge of 
having procured the escape of Lavalette, 

-Jan. 13. 

The shops and stalls m Paris for readme; the 
English journals, ordered by the French 
government to be shut -np, Feb. 2. 

The House of Commons voted a Monument 
to commemorate the services re nd ere d by 
the Navy, Feb: 5. 

St John's, Newfoundland, destroyed by fire, 
February 10. 

An attempt to renew the P roperty Tax lost 
in the House of Commons by a majority of 
37, March 19. 

The Property Tact expired, April 5. 

Sir R. Wilson, Capt. Hutchinson, and Mr. 
Bruce, convicted, and sentenced to three 
months imprisonment, April 24. 

Princess Charlotte of Wales married to Prince) 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, at Carleton 
House, May 2. 

Massacre of the Christians at Bona by 2000 
Turks and Moors, May 23. 

A superb statue erected inBlooratburySqunte 
to the memory of Charles Jamas Fox, June 

to* 

Princess Mary married to the Duke of Gldo^ 

cester, July 22. 
Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, preceded by an 

earthquake, Auj;. 7. 
Lord Cochrane tried for breakixig'out of pri 

son, Aug. 17. 
Lord Exraooth's victory at Algiers : -by which 

he abolished Christian Slavery, Aug. 27. 
Belvoir Castle maliciously destroyed by -fire, 

at a loss exceeding 120,0001. Oct. 25. 
Duke of Cambridge appointed Governor Ge 

neral of Hanover, Nov. 2. 
Riots in London ; Ml Piatt shot in the shop 

of Mr. Beckwiih, a gun-smith* Dec, 2.1 
Riots at Sheffield, Dec. 3. 



* 



tltrfi Judge Hearth, aft. 

-—The Duchess of St 
A1 ban's, and her in- 
fant ton the Dake»o& 

— Judge Le Blanc, ob, 

— Rich. Brinstey 'She- 
ridan, ob. 

— Mr. Tomkms, theee 
iebrtAed Penman, ob. 

—Frederick William L 
King of Wirtem berg, 
ob. 

— Admiral Sir 
Curtis, oi. 

—Earl Stanhope, ob. 
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Lord Cochrane reWf»ed frora imprisonment 

by a penny subscription, Dec 7. 
The Prince Regeit w*jnt U atate i tQ,ot*n theU3t7TheD«ke.ofMjlri 
_ Session of Parliament* Great tomtit inj b«o«gjb,o^. 

St. James's Park; the, Royal, praceaaion 

being insulted by the populate, and the 

window of the state-carriage, brok*n» Jan, 

Watson, senior, Preston, Hooper, fee. arrest 

ed for high treason, Feb. 9. 
New silver coinage issued by government, 

Feb. IS. 
James Monroe, Esq. inaugurated President 
of the United States of America, March 4. 
Habeas Corpus Act suspended, March 7. 
Fortress of Hattrass, in the East Indies, cap- 
tured, March. 
Cashman, a discharged seaman, executed for 
breaking open Mr. Beckwith's shop on the 
2d December, 1816, March 12. 
The province of Pernambuco, in South Ame- 
rica, declared itself independent of the 
crown of Brazil, April 5. 
The Catholic claims again rejected by the 
House of Commons, by a majority of £4, 
May 9. 
The Portuguese sovereignty re-established in 

Pernambuco, May 18. 
Mr. Abbot, Speaker of the- Hpqas of Com- 
mons, resigned that situation, May SO.— 
Made Lord Colchester, May SI. 
Conspiracy at Lisbon, headed by General 

Gomez Freire de Andrade, May. 
Trial of Wooler, editor of the Black Dwarf, . 
for two alleged libels on the ministers, in 
that publication. The jury returned a ver 
diet of guilty ; but three of them after- 
wards declaring their dissent, the verdict 
was set aside. On the second indictment 
the defendant was acquitted, June 5. 
Watson, senior, Thistlewood, Preston, and 
Hooper, brought from the Tower to be 
tried for High Treason, June 9. Watson's 
trial lasted till the 16th ; when the jury 
found him not guilty. The following day, 
the Attorney General declining to prose- 
cute the others, they were acquitted of 
course. 
The Waterloo Bridge was opened, with great 
parade, by the Prince Regent and the 
Dukes of York and Wellington, June 18. 
At Gloucester the thermometer stood, at 

noon, in the shade, at 103, June 21. 
Mr. Kemble took his leave of the stage in the 

character of Coriolanus, June 22. 
A proclamation issued ordering the new gold 
coin, called a Sovereign, to pass current at 
20*. July 5. 
The Dey of Algiers assassinated, Sept. 
Trials for high treason at Derby, Oct. 16. 



-AVUtiam Thomson, 

h. L. D, ob. 
~Cb*rJeaCoi»be,M.D. 

F.IU and A,S& ob, 
-—Marshal Mswsena, 

Prince of Essling, ob. 
— Cardinal Maury, ob. 
—-Werner, mineralo- 

giit, ob. 
—George Ponsonby, 

ob. 
—The Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, ob. 
—Madame de Stael 

Hblstein, ob. 
—Admiral Sir J. T. 

Duckworth, ob. 

-J. P. Curran, ob. 
— Kosciusco, the hero 

of Poland, ob. 
—J. A. deLuc,F.R.S. 

phyncian and philo- 
sopher, ob. 
— H. R. H. the Prince* 

Charlotte of Wales, 

ob. 
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fre*tfrtUrnc_e»tkeW< 

81. 
IThe Prioeeai Chriotte of Wi 



o«J 



of Saxc 



QCfifCICd €■ ft 

ItUlChftriotte of 



«fciM,Nor,€. 

I rf BnrfMrf, died NoreJEer 17. 1 

.-^▼aeofttioa of Fmce by the tffad traofJ 



THE END 
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